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The Artful 


BY Gk RGE 


S it always has been, so it is in these 
A new days: it is the landsman who 
conceives the devil-may-care ad- 
romantie deeds such as 


entures at sea 


ose which involve piracy and loot. 


Once upon a time a clerk and an under- 
cer ingeniously plotted the wreck of 
Calliope for the insurance to b 


ined: and had it not been for the sea 


faring fellow whom they picked up on 
the water-side of New York to further 
for all the world 


the adven- 


the Inerative romance 
like conspirators in a book 
ture, dreamed in some dry office ashore, 
ould have had a highly successful end- 
ng. It appeared to the clerk and the 
indertaker that men of discretion and 
courage might buy a small eraft, give 
her a new name from the shipping reg 
fanciful 
the underwriters’ agents, 


ister, present photographs to 
and insure her 
for treble her value; planning, of course, 
to cast her away at some convenient time 


I d season. 


} 


They were quite right: the 
enture went well—until the seafaring 


n turned greedy and ingenious and 
precipitated a catastrophe which entirely 
lacked the glow of romance. 

The yacht Calliope, 


nd dollars and 


value five thou- 
fifteen 
thousand dollars, put out from New York 
with the clerk 
a seafaring man 


insured for 


il November weather, 
and an undertaker and 
aboard. weeks later the adven- 
turers Janded in a small skiff on the 
Virginia coast, and after having related 


Two 


a tale of melancholy shipwreck to whom- 
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HARDING 
ever they fell in with, promptly made for 
the nearest telegraph office and notified 
the underwriters in New York of the 
total loss of the yacht. This was al! 
according to the forms required by law 
and the preconceived ideas of the con 
spirators The next step was to make 
before a notary an affidavit of the cir 
cumstances of the abandonment of the 
She had been lost, so the ad 
venturers swore, some sixty miles south 
of Frying Pan Shoal in a gale, two days 
before they landed in the skiff. There 
was nothing to suspicion of 
fraud in the 


Insurance - 


( allione > 


arouse a 
mind of the experienced 
adjuster, who earefully ex- 
amined and considered the circumstances 
of the loss as stated in the affidavit, and 
in due time the fifteen thousand dollars 
was paid to the clerk and undertaker. 

The case was settled for 
good and all, until the seafaring man 
found himself 


Impressed with the business 


apparently 


once 


more stranded in 


Ne Ww York 
like promptness with which the under 
writers had paid the loss on the Calliops 
he decided to attempt further to realiz 
on his knowledge of the conspiracy, his 
reward in the original transaction having 
been only a servant’s share, for he had 
only been hired, at a good round sum, 
to navigate the yacht for the two lands 
Without seeking the advice of the 
undertaker and the clerk, who were still 


men. 


congratulating themselves, the seafaring 
man appeared at the office of the under- 
informed the 


writers and marine sur- 


Brothers. All rights reserved 


THE MEXICAN UNFOLDED A LIVELY SCHEME 


that he 
the Calliope 
Pan 


serte d 


veyor had been the captain of 


off 
before. 


when she sank Frying 


He as- 


cToss- 


months 
had 


position of 


Six 
that he 
the 
when she sank; 


some 
careful 
the yacht 
that with two divers and 


had 


taken 
bearings of 
advantage of 


a schooner he taken 


favorable weather and put to sea and 
had i 
and that at that very moment he had her 


succeeded in raising the Calliope; 


safely hauled the banks of a 
creek down on the coast of North Caro- 
lina. Now he wanted to know what set- 
tlement the underwriters would be willing 
to make with him. 

“ Yes,” 


‘Salvage. 


out on 


said the surveyor, innocently. 
Sure!” He wiped the smile 
from his face. 
“T’ve coming to 
haven’t I?” plainted the navigator. 
“You have!” the surveyor 
‘You certainly have, my boy! 
back on Tuesday and you'll get it.” 
To the experienced 
the case 
tion: 


got something me, 
replied. 


Cx yme 


marine 
certainly warranted investiga- 
in the first place, he doubted that 
could be raised from the tur- 
bulent waters off Frying Pan; further- 


surveyor 


a craft 


more, he was quite certain that the in 
before him was not the 
accomplish the task. Without 
suspicion of his purpose, he 
caller that 
be allowed, 


a week thereafter. 


dividual one 

arousing 
assured his 
his claim for salvage wo 


and made an appointment 
The surveyor imm 
diately set out for the creek in North 
Carolina, and upon arrival found the 
secluded spot to which the seafaring man 
had hauled the Calliope. He discovered 
that the yacht had obviously never been 
on the bottom of the Atlantic; on the 
contrary, was carefully painted. 
Furthermore he perceived that it 
not at all the yacht his company had 
insured; it will be reealled that th 
undertaker and the clerk had presented 
fanciful photographs, and the insuranc 
man was now quick enough to discover 
their fanciful quality. His suspicions 
aroused to certainty, he found upon in- 
quiry that the yacht had been in its pres 
ent position since the previous Novem- 
ber. The description of the crew fitted 
exactly that of the seafaring salvor and 
the two landsmen who had collected the 
fifteen thousand dollars. 


she 


Was 





pres 


vem- 


fitted 
and 


1 the 





THE BARRATORS AT 


Last port for the clerk; the undertaker 
and the seafaring man were at any rate 
well sheltered from the wind. 


In general terms, barratry is an act of 
fraud perpetrated upon the underwriters 
which may or may not involve the loss 
of the ship. One case in illustration is 


that of a certain vessel which lay for a 


time in a Spanish port; another is that 
of the slave-ships which sailed in the 
regular West-African-West-Indian trade 
in the old days. The captain of the first 
refused to put to sea in a fair wind, but 
insisted upon putting to sea in a foul 


one. In such cifeumstances the loss of 


his ship naturally brought him up for 
investigation by the Board of Trade; 





Wie cms 


held 
course act of 
The skipper of the old slave- 
on the other hand, loaded to the 
blacks, hav- 
with 


ly 
LV 


that 
constituted an 


and it was 


fooll 


his pertinacious 
rdy 
barratry. 
ship, 

with new-captured 


iscovered himself what he 


t was the plague aboard among 
jettisoned the whole 

Overboard they went—men, 
ind children. It mind of 


sagacious skipper that he was bound 


wre tehed cargo, 
wom- 
was in the 


his cargo, anyhow, and it was his 
jettison it before it 
and thereafter to set 
the 


determination to 
died on his hands 


up a claim for insurance against 


underwriters, maintaining that the ac- 


foul 
his case: but al- 


taken in weather to 


He lost 
the operation had been manifestly 
lulent and 


rt, it was held that 


tion had been 
t} 


e ship. 
one, was so considered 
the action 
barratry. Even 


old 


gigantie horror 


was not one of 


thy ens 0 the 


to-day 
slave-captain who 
consummated thi some- 
the high seas between the west 
Africa the West Indies is 
quoted as a precedent when certain issues 
which and under- 
writers come up for their romantic trials. 

Detectir g 


whe re on 


coast of and 


arise hetween owners 


criminal operations at sea is 


manifestly a 


difficult 


there ar 


very business. Thi 


world is wide; reefs in remot 


Baffin’s Ba 


places of the Sout! 


places, from the 
to the 


Sx as; 


rocks of 
uncharted 
and either with his ow: 
notions in with delicate 
his 
ship without consider 


his 


How easily, for example, coul 


intimated instructions from 


owners 
ean cast 
able danger of 


closed. 


a sly 


away a 


0 


having villainy d 


captain keeping his own cou 

take advantage of currents, tides 
and the mysterious wastes of the Sout 
Pacific, to 


any 


wil d, 


his vessel ashore withou 
positive knowledge on the part « 
With difficulty wo 
a captain meet, and into what peril 
eriminal proceedings would he run, 
he chanced, as it seemed, to lose his ship 
without 


the crew! what 


eTrave d inger to the 


} 


crew, on one 
of the infinitely islands of the Jay 

seas 4 No guile is needed for 

swindle of this sort. Any man who has 
sailed the seas of the 
lad 
villainy. Yet th 
that 
crimes——on_ the 


many 


great 


world since he was 
eould 

marine 
one of the 


ground, 


apprenticed as a 


the 


accomplis! 
surveyors 
maintain barratry is 
rarest of how- 
ever, that barratry is of all 


most difficult of 


crime be the 
ce te ection 








THE 
Oh. see here, now! There isn’t any 


that any more,” said 
vell-known ‘I've 


vy job here for twenty years, and I have 


sort done 


surveyor. been on 


‘ross .. . Oh, by the way ” 


er run ac 
nd he grinned-—* they have an almighty 
resting Cann opener over at the Na- 
al Board. e 
[ had seen many 
‘But I don’t mean a ean-opener!” the 
the 


Ever see one 4 

a can-opener. 

rvevor laughed. “I mean Cann 
Ihe tale 

The bark L. EF. 

York to 


of the subtle difference is this: 
New 


legitimate 


Cann set sail from 
ports in 

and regularly discharged 
While little port f 


olutla the skipper of the Cann. seek- 


Mexican 
there 
lying at the 


shelter from the midday heat, fre- 
rented the waterside cafés, where both 
fee merchants and lightermen sipped 

ne with the foreign captains in port. 
\ nodding aequaintance with a swarthy 
Mexican for the captain of the 
(ani while bark unloaded 
this 
Mexican 


grew 
his slowly 
relationship was 
unfolded a_ lively 
arranged 


eargo: and, 
the 
already 


once 
Ssure d, 
scheme, between an 


New 


knavish 


gent in Teeolutla and his firm in 
Yi rK The plot 


ise of the 


make 
to fill 


s and grass, and 


was to 


coftee-bags them with 


shaving to number and 
mark each in the same manner that coffee- 
marked. Five thousand sacks 
be labeled ‘coffee; two thousand 


re to be 


cS are 


marked vanilla beans. 


out in 


of lading were to be made 


gular manner by the agent in Teco- 
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and consigned to 
The 
Was To 
bills of 


be taken 


lutla 
Y ork. 


earg’ 


New 
the 


his firm in 
ship selected to 
el ar 


carry 
from 
lading; 


eustoms 
these insurance w: 


their full 
thousand 


out on value of one 


hundred dollars: 


the premium 
was to be paid, and the ship was to be 
scuttled by the skipper at some favorable 
New York. In 
a far corner of the café, out of hearing 
the Mexican ex- 
plained to the skipper of the Cann that 
his bark was just the right tonnage for 
the that wood; that 
she could easily be made away with: and 
that the owners of the bark, who did not 
enter into the question at all, would real- 


All that 


fraud was the 


time on the voyage to 


of inquisitive listeners, 


earTrgo >; she was of 


ly be gainers by her loss. was 
needed to complet the 
captain’s connivance; he must sign the 
bills of load his eraft with the 


seven thousand bogus sacks, and scuttle 


lading, 


the ship at sea 
“ What's in it 
skipper. 
“ Ten 


for me?” questioned the 
dollars,” 
whispered the Mexican, “is 
the agent to the 
job.” 

“ Make it 
my mutton!” 
of the Cann. 

The bark sailed Tecolutla the 
last of March with her bogus cargo, and 


was 


thousand confidently 


od bw 
will do the 


man who 


American and he’s 


replied the captain 


money 
drily 


from 


abandoned at sea by 
Cape Hatteras. 
boats the crew was picked up and 


Norfolk, 


her crew off 
After two days spent in 
open 


landed in where they separated. 
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A short time afterward the Cann was 
reported still afloat by a passing steamer, 
tug put to search of her. 
Kventually picked with her decks 
level with the water, she was towed into 
Norfolk, the 
The underwriters 

refloated 
whereupon it was 
discovered that the 
bottom of the ship, 
from stem to stern, 
had been bored full 
of holes. When the 
hatches were 
the 
character of 


and a sea in 


up, 
bottom 


where she sank to 


her; 


open- 
fraudulent 
the 
diseov- 
In one of the 

cleared of 
the 
conspirators to 


cargo 
ered. 


was 


spaces, 
bags to enable 
reach the ship’s 
and bore 
the holes, was found 


planking 


a three-inch 
still fast in an 
completed hole. 

This auger is the 


auger, 
un 


opener ” of 
the National Board. 


“Cann 


case in 
scuttled 
like 


accuse 


Another 
which a 
returned 
a ghost to 
her skipper 
that of the 
schooner 


ship 


was 
French 
Amélie, 
which had been re- 
ported 
gale of 


lost in a 

wind off 
St. Pierre - Mique- 
lon. Her return to 
port, when skipper 
and crew were just 
about the 
in the wine-shops of 
islands, 


THE FUNNEL 


fruits of 
those 
an 


to enjoy raseality 

French 
affair as 
The schooner 
from 
the Banks fishing-grounds, and she was 


singular 
maritime reports disclose. 
was in 


was as 


salt, outbound France to 
scuttled in the familiar way, by means 
of the She sank: 


not a above 


there 
water 


handy auger. 
her 
for St. 
There had been 


was sign of 


the crew headed Pierre in 


the dories. 


when 


wind—gale 
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enough to misfortune; and 
the reported h 
loss, not only was no suspicion arouse 
him, but he dealt with i 
the cafés of the quay in such a way 
to relieve his melancholy. 


excuse win 


the skipper of {meélie 
against was 
It so chanced 
whe 
skipper’s dis 
was thus lh 
alleviated, his 
schooner 


however, that 
the 
tress 
ing 
came tft 
the surface and wa 
New 
tug, 


sighted by a 
foundland 
bound across from 
Placentia to Mique - 
lon; and she 
thence into 
the harbor of St 
Pierre. The skip- 
per congratu- 
lated upon 
covery of the craft 

until it dis- 
covered that a series 


was 
towed 


was 
the re- 
was 
of capable auger- 
the buil 
had Jet in the water 
by which had 
sunk. The 
salt had 
and es- 
whereupon. 
as a matter of 
course, the schooner 
had the 
surface. 
Sut 


was 


holes in 


she 
been 
eargo of 
dissolved 


caped; 


come to 


the 
not 


skipper 
abashed. 
“True,” said he; 
‘“‘those are my 
auger - holes. My 
ship derelict 
It is the custom, is 
it not, to sink a 
derelict ?” 

And nothing could be proved against 
him. 


was 


It is frequently to the advantage of 
the owners of a vessel to have her cast 
away. 


No positive directions are needed 
to inform a wise skipper of the business 
to be expected of him. A tip is enough: 
if he fails to take it he can be discharged; 
if he acts upon it no awkward investiga- 


tion is allowed to embarrass him if thé 








er can help it. The following more 

direct intimation was written by 
the captain of 

the Mediterranean 


absolutely 


yner to a small 
trade: 


rot 


ner in 


tre ight-market is 
tel We 
nd a Lloyds’ survey, a £1,000 job, staring 


have £875 due December 21st, 


ad 
for 


and 


As | 
steamer’s 
£13,500 
would us and 
if we should be lucky 
to treat this letter 
and confidential.” 


face. have already 
the 
totals 
This 
start 
trust you 


in the 
sed 


you, insurance 


on ship 


loss 
save give 
is a good 
enough. I 
“ ‘ 1s strictly private 
coe a They were “lucky enough.” 

the ship. Unfortunately, however, in the 
trial of the case the suspicious under- 


New 
tug, 
Down went 
que - 
was 
ges writers. in some fashion or other, gained 
st . . . . 
possession of the owner’s gentle hint and 
read it to the court. No insurance was 
p Lid; whether or not the ingenious owner 
‘was start ” 


skip- 
‘atu- 
re- 
‘ratt 
dis 


; ries 


‘got a good 
the underwriters nor 
in unsympathetic court. Whether or not 
nis prospects improved is not recorded ; 
there is to his future 

after an interval of closely secluded re- 
ol 


saved ” and 


once rned neither 


he . limit 
ull 
jater 
had 
rhe 
had 


es- 


ho as 


tirement, course. 

A bungling attempt, made by an owner 
in person without taking anybody whom 
; soever into his confidence, was the effort 
pon, eB to destroy the S. S. Mulgrave, carrying 

of _ reight and from to 
eee a Just before the ship sailed on her 


th: 


passengers London 
I'yne. 
regular voyage, the owner, as it was later 
disclosed, eame aboard disguised as a 
pper 
shed. 

he 

m V 

My 

ict 


is 


cast 
eded 
iness 
ugh: 
ged; 
tiga 


the 
LOADED WITH PUNCHEONS OF 
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THE SHIP'S NAME WAS PILED FROM THE BBLL 


He had rather more luggage, 
than usually 
crowded into their quarters ; but other- 


deaf mute. 
it was noted, passengers 
he was not. remarked, nor was he at 
The 
voyage was inshore, and the weather was 

should the 
neither pas- 


wise 


all regarded as a suspicious person. 


good; should anything befall 
ship take fire, for example 

consider- 
be 


was 


sengers nor crew would be in 


able danger of their lives. It would 
awkward for the boat; but the boat 
And the boat did 
But the incendiary attempt was made in 
half- 
The 


was extinguished. 


insured. take fire. 


and only 


accomplished. 


haste and trepidation, 
fire 
It was discovered that 
and waste 
the 


to 


kerosene 


had been means 
start it; 
when the = ship 
port the deaf 
vanished all of 


leaving 


employed 
and 

made 
mute 
a sudden, 
ample evidence behind 
to indicate that 
luggage was 


his 
the 
source of the kerosene. 
Coincident with the 
deaf mute’s disappear- 
the 
of the 
of the 
part owner of the ves- 


ance came also 
announcement 
disappearance 


F MOLASSES 





by George Harding 


TIME WAS LOST IN TRANSFERRING THE CASES FROM ONE SCHOONER TO THE OTHER 
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se]. Five years later the man returned 
England, being too homesick to re- 
arrested, 


nain any longer away, was 
tried, and convicted. 

In illustration of the difficulty of 
proving the crime, however strong the 
reumstantial evidence may be, the case 

the Somis will do very well. When 
the Board of Trade inquired into her 
oss, the testimony given by the officers 


1s to the circumstances attending her 
sinking, two hours after leaving a Span- 
sh ore port, was such as to arouse sus- 
nicion. It was testified by the captain 
that when the order was given to aban- 
don ship the water was lapping the deck. 
An engineer testified, however, that he 
saw the circulating water from the en- 
vines discharging above the water-line 
There 


was in the two statements a discrepancy 


it the time the order was given. 


of twelve feet or more in the height of 
the deck water. Subsequently 
others of the crew testified that no effort 
had been made to start the pumps, and 
that the life-boats, after having been 
lowered, lay by for more than an hour 
What at first 
looked like an ordinary ease of a ship 


above 


before the ship foundered. 


lost at sea developed into one of prema- 
ture abandonment; and when witnesses 
were produced who testified to overhear- 
ing the owner of the Somis remark that 
the ship was far from “ paying expenses ” 
and was “ripe for loss,” the first clue to 
possible knavery was uneovered. The 
owner was placed on the stand and ques- 
tioned as to “the selling value of the 
ship” and as to the amount of in- 
surance carried. He was forced to ad- 
mit that the steamer was worth, afloat, 
some £12,000, tiough when at the bot- 
tom of the sea her value, as assessed 
upon the insurance underwriters, was 
£24,000. This testimony was given be- 
fore a court of inquiry whose jurisdic- 
tion was to deal with the captain’s cer- 
tificate. And this the court did in a 
most severe way. depriving him of his 
papers for two years; afterward calling 
the public prosecutor’s attention to what 
was considered a possible case of bar- 
ratry. It is not recorded, however, that 
the captain went to jail; stupidity and 
negligence are sufficient excuses to cover 
many erimes at sea. 
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Curiously enough, it is often the lands- 
men who plan these romantic crimes. 
They are no navigators themselves; con- 
sequently they must take into the con- 
spiracy some stray old sea-dog, out of a 
berth, at odds with life, and ready for 
any sort of remunerative villainy. They 
pick these fellows up in the sailors’ 
lodging-houses and waterside drinking- 
places such as all piratical 
A dim back room, closed doors, 


romances 
deseribe. 
a bottle of red rum, and a hairy old fel- 
low in a pea-jacket are the ingredients 
wherewith more real romances of the sea 
are brewed than the matter-of-fact reader 
supposes: the raseals and places still exist 
in South Street, New York, on the Bar- 
bary coast of San Francisco, on the water- 
side of all the remotest harbors. When 
the two landsmen who stole the Leopard 
picked up their navigator, they must 
have found him in some such seaman’s 
port ashore. At any rate, they chartered 
that iron serew steamship, enlisted the 
navigator in the mystery, manned the 
boat with a pliable crew, cleared for the 
Mediterranean in ballast, and put out 
from Cardiff on the big adventure. They 
conformed to the good manners of the 
sea until they passed through the Strait 
of Gibraltar, reporting themselves, of 
course, in the regular way. And then the 
romance went forward. 

They had planned to steal the ship: a 
comparatively easy operation, all being 
said and done. In the first place, the 
landsmen chartered the Leopard for a 
six months’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
put the stranded captain of their choice 
in command, and started on the ad- 
venture. Once through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the crew was put to work 
changing the outward appearance of the 
ship. The funnel was repainted from a 
red to a black color, bridge and wheel- 
house and all the life-boats save two were 
also repainted. The ship’s name was 
then changed: to do this was a consider- 
able task, necessitating the removal of 
the builders’ plates with the ship’s name 
from above decks as well as below in 
the engine-room; repainting the name on 
hoth bows and astern, and finally filing 
it from the ship’s bell. It will be ob- 
served from these small circumstances 
that the difficult task of changing the. 
ship’s identity was, apparently, complete- 
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ly accomplished. Under cover of night 
the steamer was put about; the two un- 
changed life-boats, a life-belt or two, and 
deck rubbish were thrown over- 
board to furnish a clue to passing ship- 
ping as to the mystery of the fate of the 
Leopard. . With all lights screened, the 
ship then stole westward through the 
strait, unobserved by the signal sta- 
tion, which had so recently reported the 
Leopard as passing eastward. After 
provisioning at the Cape Verde Islands, 
the Leopard, under her new name, steamed 
across the Atlantic, appeared at Santos, 
Brazil, with forged clearance papers, and 
obtained from unsuspecting shippers a 
eargo of nearly four thousand bags of 
coffee, valued at sixty thousand dollars, 
and consigned to Marseilles. 

The two landsmen were taking no 
chances: they were not at all sure that 
the life-boats left adrift had tricked the 
shipping world into listing the Leopard 
as missing. It was within the realm of 
that they had not even been 
sighted, in which ease the owners, re- 
ceiving no word from the charterers or 
news in current shipping reports, would 
seek the assistance of the Board of Trade 
and Lloyds in locating the ship. They 
prepared for this, immediately on sailing 
from Santos, by again changing the color 
of the funnel and the ship’s name, thus 
ending the trail of the Leopard if they 
should be traced to Santos. But the 


some 


reason 


landsmen had no intention of appearing 
so near England as Marseilles. 


Moreover, 
they were adventurers seeking larger 
reward than mere freight - charges; 
their plan was to dispose of the cargo 
for their own benefit. To do this suc- 
they must confine 
their operations to out-of-the-way ports. 
The ship was headed for Cape Town, 
where, by means of cleverly counterfeited 
invoices and receipts, and stamps 
cured beforehand, the ship reported to 
the hailing from a small 
Central-American coffee port. The two 
landsmen, posing, no doubt, as coffee- 
growers secking new markets for their 
crops, found little trouble in selling the 
cargo of coffee, and then gleefully pock- 
eted the receipts. Unable to obtain an- 
other cargo immediately, and fearing to 
risk the danger of an extended stay in 
Cape Town, the adventurers set sail, with 


cessfully, however, 


se- 


customs as 
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regular clearance papers, for a port th 
had no intention of entering. Wit 
slight counterfeited alterations, howev: 
the papers were good for any port. T] 
steamer next appeared at Mauritiu 
and failing to secure a cargo in reaso) 
able time, sailed, and eventually arriv 
at Melbourne. She was now known a 
the Indian, and was put up for sale b 
the landsmen, who were anxious to en 
the adventure with the added profit 
secured by disposal of the ship, befor 
the original owners, or the swindled cof 
merchants of Santos, succeeded 1 
finding either ship or landsmen. It wa 
the first intention of the landsmen, fail 
ing to dispose of the ship, to scuttle 
her; but they changed their minds. 
Again had it not been for the sea 
faring element in the adventure, all 
might have turned out well. This tim: 
it was not an indisereet captain who 
failed to play the part expected of him; 
rather it was the number of conspirators 
whe had to be taken 
There was the crew: 


fee 


into confidenc 
they had been it 
formed of the purpose of the cruise soon 
after from Gibraltar; some of 
them had not fallen in with the scheme, 
but, being at sea, they were practically 
at the merey of the conspirators. The 
adventurous would not trust 
the seamen ashore while in port; for onc 
2 seaman is comfortably 
in a grog-shop, he may relieve his con- 
all his troubles at sea. At 
Melbourne, customs officers observed that 
the crew of the Indian was never allowed 
ashore. 
her 


sailing 


landsmen 


stowed away 


science of 


In fact, the only persons leaving 
were the two landsmen. Another 
suspicious circumstance noted was that 
the fires were always banked aboard ship. 
This is not aboard tramp 
steamers; it is unusual for a ship, posted 
as for sale, to be ready to put to sea on 
short neither are crews kept 
aboard such ships. The Indian was 
looked up in Lloyds’ Register of ship- 
ping by customs officials, and the real 
ship of that name was found to be a 
much larger craft of entirely different 
rig and appearance. Suspicion once 
aroused, it did not take long to connect 
the mysterious craft with the missing 
Leopard, notice of whose disappearance 
had been received some time before. 
The adventure, so nearly successful, 
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4 DIM BACK ROOM WHERE REAL R 


as up ihe steamer was seized; the 
landsmen and seafaring adventurers ar- 
rested. Carefully as they had removed 
1] 


narks of the original Leopard, even 


to ¢ 


lane 


ial 


I 
hanging her register number, the two 
| 


smen had failed to remove from 
the log-book a seaman’s advance note 
ith the name Leopard on it. The case 
was complete against them. 


Some years ago the schooner Jupiter 
sailed from Whitehead, Nova Scotia, 
manned by sly Blue-noses who had con- 
spired villainy while seated on the cracker- 
boxes of shore-town stores. It was never 
intended that the Jupiter should reach 
port, and she never did. Her cargo was 
of lobsters, designed for Canadian con- 
sumption by way of the port of Halifax. 
When she was well out to sea, however, 
the Jupiter was hove to, and preparations 
were at once begun to scuttle the ship. 
The hatches were opened, and the entire 
crew were soon busily engaged in passing 
eases of lobsters from the hold to the 
deck. A careful lookout was kept for 
sight of another sail—not only for pos- 
sible inquisitive passing craft, but par- 
ticularly for another schooner, of about 
the same tonnage, and easily to be identi- 
fied by those aboard the Jupiter by two 
lowered topsails and a pennant flying 
from each topmast. Once the craft with 


MANCES OF THE SEA ARE BREWED 


the pennants appeared over the horizon, 
all the boats were put over the side, and 
into these were hastily loaded from the 
deck as many cases as the boats would 
safely carry. The approaching schooner, 
the Thomas, hove to close by the Jupite Pr. 
and without waste of valuable time she 
also lowered her boats. 

The scheme as brewed was not only to 
collect the insurance on both cargo and 
the Jupiter, but also to save the lobsters 
and dispose of them at the French port 
of St. Pierre-Miquelon, where a ready 
sale awaited. To this end the Thomas 
had lawfully cleared from a Nova- 
Seotian port in ballast for St. Pierre, 
the only alterations necessary in her 
papers being to change the cargo-entry 
from “ballast” to “a thousand cases 
of lobsters.” No time was lost in trans- 
ferring the cases from the one schooner 
to the other; haste was imperative, as 
this section of the ocean is frequented 
by numerous fishing-craft. Awkward 
questions would arise if such a craft 
sighted the transfer of cargo; besides, 
there remained the far more hazardous 
operation of seuttling the Jupiter. This 
accomplished, the Thomas stood by long 
enough to see the Jupiter disappear for 
good and all, after which she headed for 
St. Pierre. while the crew of the Jupiter 
manned their joats and headed for the 
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Nova-Scotian coast, where they reported 
her as lost at sea. 

The adventure was entirely successful. 
The underwriters paid a total loss on the 
Jupiter. They paid also the full value 
of the lobsters—as did the buyer in St. 
Pierre. The well-paid 
the Thomas remained 


conspirators on 
for some time in 
St. Pierre, celebrating the profitable out- 
come of the adventure. Elated with the 
ease of the deceit, they decided to seuttle 
the Thomas on the voyage home. It is 
reasonably that had the 
enough alone, 
have 


certain 

let well 
would never 
The Thomas sailed 
for a Nova-Secotian port, 
scuttled at After the 
loss the underwriters became suspicious. 
They inquired the of the 
Thomas, and learned that though she 
had sailed from Nova Scotia in ballast, 
St. had reported her arriving 
with a eargo of lobsters in eases. This 
fact established, the fraud 
was unearthed. 


con- 
the 
discov- 
St. 
and 


second 


spirators 
fraud been 
ered. from 
Pierre 
was 


sea. 


into case 


Pierre 


once whole 


Of successful attempts at barratry it 
is impossible to obtain a record; there 
must be any number of such—the tales, 
of course, are unknown to all but the 
conspirators; they could vary but little, 
however, from the mentioned, 
whick are typical of both the adventurers 
and the trickery practised. Sailing-craft, 
driven trade of the 
North Atlantie by the increasing number 
of tramp steamers, presented the great- 
est opportunity; and it is of such that 
the largest number of cases are known. 


eases 


out of the oversea 


These worn-out vessels were frequently 
despatched to the West Indies for ear- 
goes of molasses; 


they sailed, however, 
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loaded with puncheons of water, upo 
which fraudulent insurance was collect: 
after the ship had been seuttled. To-da 
barratry is a lessening crime, carried o) 
largely by adventurous landsmen wh 
seek to profit at the expense of the ma 
rine underwriters by casting away yachts 
or burning automobiles. (It is a curiou 
fact that some of the marine underwrit 
ing firms are the insurers of 
automobiles.) It takes a daring and art 
ful seaman to undertake the knavery 
for a of marine intelligence 
keeps underwriters accurately posted as 
to the position of the steamers, and every 
smallest detail of their movements which 


largest 


system 


has the slightest appearance of being out 
of the ordinary. Moreover, to-day care- 
ful tab is kept upon a captain’s record; 
and an wunderwriter’s suspicion one 
aroused, a captain finds it very difficult 
to secure another command. There is, 
of course, a very rigorous investigation 
into the captain’s culpability when ship 
and crew can be got at; but when th 
ship is cast away on some remote reef, 
or is seuttled on the high seas, the hazard 
of gathering evidence is often both too 
large and too expensive to be undertaken 
It is well known, too, that a shipwreck 
crew, having survived the somewhat 
superficial examination of the _ first 
Lloyd agent, seatters to the four winds 
of heaven: there is nothing so elusive as 


an able seaman, and nothing quite so 
close-mouthed as a first or second officer 
when the conduct of captain and crew is 


called in question. The eaptain who 
makes away with a steel ship leaves no 
telltale auger-holes to prove his crime; 
nevertheless, there are plenty of captains 
under suspicion for having lost their 
ships under mysterious circumstances. 
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BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


LD Mr. Piper lay in bed wishing. 
() He wished that it was time for him 
to get up. He wished that he might 


et up and dress and go out to the dining- 

om and have breakfast with Myra and 
her husband. He could hear the faint 
lick of cup against saucer, and the 
sound of subdued talking, and now and 
again laughter. 

Perhaps Myra was right—old people 
do need a great deal of sleep; but when 
ne has nothing to do all day and goes 
to bed so early, one wakes early in the 
morning, and after five months one gets 
pretty well rested up. 

Once, just after he came, he had 
thought it would make a good joke to 
surprise Myra and her husband by get- 
ting up early and appearing in the dining- 
room just as they were sitting down to 
breakfast, but of course they were not 
expecting him, and somehow it had 
seemed to upset things so that he had 
not tried it again. He was afraid Myra 
thought him very ungrateful for the 
trouble she took to bring him his break- 
fast in bed every morning. 

And he owed a great deal to Myra; she 
had been a good daughter. Many chil- 
dren forget their parents in their old 
age, but Myra was not like that. Had 
she not insisted that he sell out his inter- 
est in the dry-goods store up-State and 
come to the city to live with her, so that, 
as she herself said, she could see to it 
that father ended his days in peace and 
comfort? She had even not wanted to 
take the money for his board until he 
made it plain that he shouldn’t feel right 
unless he paid. 

It seemed longer than usual to wait 
this morning. But at last he heard them 
saying good-by in the hall, and he knew 
that she would soon come now. Myra 
went back to the kitchen, and he could 
hear her talking with Jenny, the maid. 
After a little he heard her coming down 
the hall, and he began propping himself 
up on the pillows. 


Myra came in energetically, carrying 

the breakfast-tray. 
“ Well, father,” she said, briskly, 
awake already?” Then she put down 
the tray on the little table at the side 
of the bed, and, bending over, kissed him 
lightly on the forehead and gave his cheek 
a little pat, as a mother preoccupied with 
her duties may pause abstractedly to 
caress her child. 

“Tt’s a lovely morning, father; you will 
enjoy sitting in the park to-day,” she 
went on as she spread out his napkin for 
him. “ Now, there you are. If you need 
anything more, just eall Jenny. I’ve a 
luncheon engagement, so I’m going to 
be busy this morning.” She went out, 
humming a little air she had heard at 
the theater the night before. 

He sipped his coffee and ate half a 
roll. Then he took up the paper—it was 
lying folded on the tray each morning. 
Myra did not forget anything for his com- 
fort. At home he used to have to go 
out to the front porch for it the first 
thing after he was dressed. But there 
was nothing in the paper this morning, 
though he looked it through; so he put 
it to one side and got up. 


“ 


He dressed with much puttering about 
and eareful brushing of his neat gray 
suit, much lingering over the selection 
of a tie, so that one would have thought 
he must be going some place where he 
wished to appear at his very best; but the 
truth was that he was only trying to take 
as much time as possible. It was so hard 
to find enough to fill the days; and they 
had grown so long of late. 

He could hear Myra moving about in 
the front rooms of the apartment. She 
went briskly, as if there were a great 
many things to be done in a very short 
time. It reminded him of when he used 
to open the store in the mornings, and 
take the covers .off the goods, and dust 
the show-cases, and get things in shape 
for business. Then there had been plenty 
to do. 
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Ile got down his gray hat from the 
shelf in the closet, brushed and creased 
it carefully, and then went out into the 
hall, where he stood a moment polishing 
the silver handle of his walking-stick. 
He decided that he would not disturb 
Myra, and went on down the hall to the 
kitchen door. 

“T’m going out for a while, Jenny,” 
he said, “if she asks where I am.” 

Outside in the street he hesitated again, 
looking first up and then down, squint- 
ing. The glare of the sun made his eyes 
water. Then he decided, and began walk- 
ing slowly toward the park. He always 
hesitated, and always came to the same 
decision. 

Turning in at the first entrance, he 
went slowly along a leafy walk, down 
some stone steps, and sat down on the 
first bench. There was no need to go 
farther; it was all alike; he knew every 
foot of it. The park faced the river, and 
it was shady there, and cool and very 
peaceful. A good place for dreaming over 





OUTSIDE IN THE STREET HE HESITATED 
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the reckless deeds of one’s youth; only 
there are not so many reckless deeds con 
nected with keeping a dry-goods stor 
since one was sixteen. Old Mr. Piper's 
faded gray eyes grew lack-luster and 
drowsy, and his shoulders drooped list 
lessly as he watched the river craft ap 
pear and disappear with monotonous, 
regular rhythm on the strip of placid 
silver water below. 

And so he was almost asleep when Dan 
the Rover came, crunching the gravel 
heavily beneath his hobnailed boots as he 
emerged suddenly round a curve in th« 
path. He was looking intently toward the 
river, and gave only the merest glanc 
toward old Mr. Piper before he turned 
abruptly and sat down on the other end 
of the bench, hunched forward, and con- 
tinued watching something on’the river. 

Old Mr. Piper straightened up. The 
Rover commanded his interest immediate- 
ly. <A short, stocky little man he was. 
and weather-beaten to an almost in- 
credible degree ; and he seemed curious- 

ly energetic even in re- 
pose. His old brown jacket 
was dusty and shiny across 
the shoulders. There was 
a long, deep scar across 
his left cheek, and a short 
ugly one slashed his chin. 

Old Mr. Piper began 
to wonder about him. 
He was about his own 
age—yet no one would 
have thought for a mo- 
ment of ealling him 
“old Mr.” anybody. 

Mr. Piper wondered 
where he had come from 
and where he was going 
and what he was doing 
here. One knew that he 
had come from somewhere 
and was going somewhere 
else, that he was not just 
sitting in the park for the 
sake of sitting there, and 
beeause he had nothing 
better to do, as old Mr. 
Piper was. He wondered 
what the man could be 
watching so steadily out 
there on the river. How 
should Mr. Piper know 
that the river, lying peace- 
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“DO YE THINK If I'D BE A SBA-CAP 


ful in the sun, bordering the green park, 
ran out to glorious seas that spread away 
and away to countries that lie at the ends 
f earth ? 

Presently the Rover left off looking 
toward the river, and turned his head 
toward Mr. Piper. His bright eyes were 
ke topazes set in brown leather. 


li 

“ Tow long’s she been in?” There was 
just the trace of a rich Scottish burr in 
his speech, and he accompanied the ques- 
tion with a jerk of his head toward the 
river. 

It was so sudden that Mr. Piper was 
not quite sure for a moment that he had 
been spoken to. Then he looked out at 
the river and back again at the stranger. 

“Who?” he asked, a bit bewildered. 

The topaz eyes widened. “ W’y, th’ old 
pirate yonder. I thought you'd been 
watchin’ ’er, too.” 

“Pirate?” Old Mr. Piper was more 
bewildered than ever. “ Where?’ 

The Rover squared about toward him, 
ne stubby hand pointing out to where a 
hulking old windjammer swung in mid- 
stream. 

“Ye’ve never been here all that time 
and not seen ’er?” 

Old Mr. Piper felt properly rebuked. 


TAIN |'D BE SETTIN’ IN A PARK?” 


“TI just didn’t notice it,” he said, and 
then by way of vindication added, “ But 
then I’m not a seafaring man, and may- 
be—” 

The Rover gave a short, contemptuous 
snort. “Ho! An’ would it take a college 
professor to notice a Fiji-Islander walkin’ 
up Fifth Avenoo on a Sunday afternoon ?” 
He wagged his head as if completely 
overcome by any such blindness. “ Does 
she look right to ye, mon? Does she look 
like she belonged on a civilized river like 
that? Did ye ever see the likes o’ her 
ony place afore outside o’ the South 
Seas ?” 

“No,” said old Mr. Piper, truthfully, 
“T never did.” He felt woefully ignorant 
before this stranger who could tell just 
by looking at a ship from what part of 
the world she had come. He saw the re- 
membering light kindle in the topaz eyes. 
The Rover smiled at his memories, a 
smile that broke the leather of his face 
into a network of little wrinkles, but made 
him look no older. 

“Twas there they had ships and sea- 
farin’ men for sure. Ye mind the likes o’ 
her that used to be outlaws off the coast 
o’ Peru—say fifteen year ago?” 

“T’ve never been in Peru,” said old 
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Mr. Piper, wondering if the Rover took 
him for a seaman too. 

“ Ah, well, I don’t say ye couldn’t mind 
‘em from plenty o’ places, say over by 
China, or maybe the Red Sea, for sure 
‘tis th’ last place in the world I'd ’a’ 
looked, here on th’ Hudson.” He nodded 
his incredulity again. 

“T’ve never been on a sea voyage.” 
Somehow old Mr. Piper knew that he 
was making a shameful confession, but 
he felt impelled to make it. The Rover 
looked him over from head to foot. Here 
old Mr. Piper commanded his interest. A 
man who had never been to sea! 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“T’ve been in the dry-goods business,” 
Mr. Piper told him. To be sure, he had 
never had the least intention or desire 
to go to sea, but it occurred to him just 
now that he had had some pretty good 
reasons for not going if he had wanted 
to. “And then I married young.” 

At that the Rover nodded emphatically. 
“So,” he said, “I see; if a man’s got a 
wife there’s no doin’ as he pleases. It’s 
as good as cuttin’ off both his legs, gettin’ 
married, as far as goin’ where he wants 
pea 

“You're single?” 

The Rover smiled a contented sort of 
smile and nodded as much as to say, “I 
have that honor.” 

“ Sea-captain ?” ventured old Mr. Piper. 

“Me?” The Rover burst out laughing, 
a rollicking sudden laugh that startled 
the other. “Me? An’ do ye think if I'd 
be a sea-captain I'd be settin’ in a park? 
Wouldn’t I be on my ship if I'd be a sea- 
captain ?” 

“But you know about ships—” 

“T’ve been on ’em enough. There’s no 
goin’ round the world eight times and 
over it seven without knowin’ somewhat 
of ships. An’ there was once, too—your 
askin’ me makes me think of it—that f’r 
two days and over I was captain of a 
vessel and never so much as a bo’s’n’s 
papers to show; but *twas near the last o’ 
me that come to bein’.” 
musing. 

“Tlow was that?” old Mr. Piper asked, 


eagerly. 


He paused, 


At one o’clock they still sat together 
on the bench—the slight little man who 
had spent his life in a dry-goods store, 
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and the other who had been round the 
world eight times and over it seven. 

They had drawn a bit closer together 
on the bench, and old Mr. Piper’s hat was 
pushed back on his head so that the breeze 
stirred the gray hair on his temples; the 
faded gray eyes had caught a reflection of 
blue from the sky. The Rover’s old brown 
felt was fitted over his knee, and he kept 
smoothing it as he talked. He had just 
finished telling the story of how he came 
by the kris cut on his chin—a devil’s 
fight that was, and a narrow escape 
when Mr. Piper was suddenly erect. 

“What time is it?” he almost shouted, 
fumbling for his watch. ‘“ Why, it’s way 
after lunch-time! I'd no idea it was so 
late.” Then half to himself while the 
blue faded out of his eyes, “ What ‘ll Myra 
say ?” 

“What ‘Il who say?” asked the Rover. 

“My daughter—my married daughter 
I live with. She has lunch at half-past 
twelve.” 

“Well, ye’ve done nothin’ to keep ’er 
from it, have ye?” 

“N-no, but—’ Then he caught the 
look on the Rover’s face, and a sudden 
fierce rebellion seized him—a_ rebellion 
against Myra and all the little rules she 
had set up for him. What right had 
she, a woman and his own child, to tell 
him what he should do? Besides, did he 
not pay for his board, and was there not 
the money in the bank from the sale of 
the store, all for her when he should no 
longer need it? All his thoughts sud- 
denly turned rebel and clattered treason 
against Myra. He turned to the Rover. 

“TLet’s go and have lunch somewhere. 
Do you know a good place we could go?” 

The Rover knew, and was willing and 
hungry and, though it bothered him lit- 
tle, very low in funds. 

On their way to the ear, for the place 
the Rover recommended was away down 
in the lower end of town, Mr. Piper asked: 

“Are you going to keep on—just trav- 
eling round all your life?” 

"2 "pose so, till I get too old; then 
I’ve got it all planned what I'll do.” 

“What’s that?” It would be vastly 
interesting to know what the Rover in- 
tended to do then. 

“Well, ye’ve never heard o’ the old 
Sammy Barlow House—down Long Is- 
land way?” 
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“ No,” acknowledged Mr. Piper. 

“Well, most everybody’s stayed there. 
It must ’a’ been thirty er forty year since 
I come there first; an’ some o’ these days 
I’m goin’ to get a job and go to work 
long enough to buy ol’ Sammy Barlow 
out o’ that place, an’ I’m goin’ t’ settle 
down an’ run it. T’ve had my eye on it 
more’n five years back. ’Twon’t never be 
lonesome; there’s always the boys, some 
of ’em, comin’ an’ goin’, settin’ round the 
fire at night tellin’ their yarns—” 

“Friends of yours?” Old Mr. Piper 
said it softly, almost reverentially, as if 
he had asked, “ Emperors and kings ?” 


When old Mr. Piper let himself into 
the hall his daughter came to meet him. 
“ Oh, it’s you, is it, father? Your step 
sounded just like John’s.” 
Voit. CXXVI.—No. 753.—43 


“SO YE LIKED THE PLACE?” 





HE GREETED HIM 


At dinner they remarked that he looked 
better than he had since he had been with 
them. Myra said he was getting younger 
every day; when they were leaving the 
table, John declared that father was such 
good company that he was sorry they 
were going out. 

But Mr. Piper was not sorry. Te was 
not lonely to-night nor tired nor the least 
bit sleepy. Instead he was filled with a 
vast excitement, a great exhilaration, 
such as he had never felt in his whole 
life before. In one day the color of the 
world had changed. From dullest gray to 
the gorgeous patchwork of brave deeds! 
It was as if his belated youth had over- 
taken him just at the end of the race. 
Had he not dined in company with such 
bold adventurers as keep the world per- 
petually young? And had they not 
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treated him as one of them because he 
as a friend to the Rover? Ah, the tales 
they had told! There was plenty to keep 
him awake to-night; plenty to dream of 
afterward. Why, he was not old! He 
vas young compared to Barbe, the skip- 
ner—seventy-four and starting to-morrow 
for the other side of the world in quest 
f his fortune! There had been talk 

f Sammy Barlow’s place; merry times 
there had been under its roof in days 
gone by, if one could guess by the hints 
they dropped. There was no twaddle of 
women - folk; men were men, and the 
world was made for men! 

It was long past midnight when he 
finally fell asleep. Yet when he left the 
house the next morning at the ac- 
customed time, the listless droop had gone 
out of his shoulders, and his stick tapped 
smartly on the pavement as he walked. 
As he neared the entrance to the park, 
he half stopped and gave a furtive glance 
back over his shoulder in the direction of 
the apartment-house. Then he went on 
past the entrance, walking with evident 
purpose until, two blocks farther on, he 
came to the ear-line. There he stopped, 
and when the first car came along he 
hoarded it. It was three-quarters of an 
hour before he alighted in the most con- 
gested district of the city. He stood a 
moment on the corner, looking uncertain- 
ly about, then, seeming to recognize some 
familiar sigvi, turned into a side street. 
Half-way up the block he entered a door. 

Yes, there they were: the one they 
called “Stumpy,” the grizzled old skip- 
per, and the Rover himself gathered about 
a table near the door. 

Old Mr. Piper walked straight up to 
them and touched the Rover on the shoul- 
der. The topaz eyes lighted into a wel- 
come. 

“So ye liked th’ place?” he greeted, 
turning round. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Piper, “but I was 
looking for you. Are you busy now?” 

“ Not so’s I couldn’t stop to talk to my 
friends,” said the Rover. 

“Could I see you, then, for a few min- 
utes?” Mr. Piper’s tone was anxious, as 
if he were afraid he might be refused. 
The Rover got up without a word and 
led the way to a table at the back of 
the room. Mr. Piper plunged at once 
into the business he had come on. 
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“You said vou intended to buy that 
place down on Long Island,” he began. 

“When I’ve got th’ money, some day,” 
assented the Rover. 

“Would you want it all yourself?” 

“Would I what?” 

“T mean would you go in with any 
body if they had the money to buy it?” 

“That’s accordin’,” said the Rover, 
judiciously, “to who it might be.” 

“T was thinking ”—and old Mr. Piper 
tipped back his chair and pushed his hat 
up on his forehead—*“ that that’s about 
the kind of a place I’d like only I don’t 
know anything about running it—and if, 
for instance, you would agree to run it 
for half, I’ve got some money saved up 
that I’ve been wantin’ to invest.” 

The Rover stared his astonishment. 

“T guess, though,” Mr. Piper went on, 
after he had waited a moment for the 
other to speak, fear creeping into his 
voice, “that you’re not thinking of set- 
tling down yet. Maybe you'll be wanting 
to go round the world again?” 

The Rover’s gnarled old hands lay out- 
spread on the table. Into the topaz eyes 
eame a shadow. The Rover looked al- 
most old 

“Go round the world?” He spoke as 
one in a dream. “ When I could run 
Sammy Barlow’s place? But ye didn’t 
mean what ye said about buyin’ it—ye’ve 
not got the money already?” 

“Wait here,” said old Mr. Piper. 
“T’ll be back in an hour.” 


The proprietors of Sammy Barlow's old 
place sat before the great crackling fire 
in the public room. Outside the win- 
dow the trees were searlet and gold. 

The stocky old man held a grimy cloth- 
bound book on his knees and struggled 
with the week’s accounts. The slight old 
man with the thin gray hair was en- 
grossed in a two-days’-old newspaper. 
The last paragraph of a passing item he 
read through twice: 

“The man’s daughter says that there 
is absolutely no reason for his wishing to 
leave her, as he had a good home and 
everything he desired.” 

Old Mr. Piper’s head went back and he 
gave a low, clucking laugh. 

The other looked up expectantly. 
“Once in a while,” said the Rover, “ they 
do get a pretty good joke in the papers.” 
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Portrait of Helen, by Lydia 
Field Emmet 


ISS EMMET is not a phenomenon in American 
M art, but the direct outcome of a progressive school 

of portrait-painting which extends back little more 
than a generation. She is far removed from those dull 
but honest painters of Colonial times—men devoid of 
style and originality. Modern painters approach their 
subjects in a different spirit and express different tastes 
and ideals. The spirit shown in this portrait of the daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Sherman Hoyt conforms to the view of 
childhood which fills contemporary minds. As usual in 
Miss Emmet’s work, the sense of healthful, natural child- 
hood, its innocence and charm, are manifest in this canvas. 
There is something more than mere external likeness, for 


she is concerned with the inner significance, the spiritual 


essence of child life, which she conveys with intimate 
knowledge born of long observation, and free from stolid- 
ity. The charm lies quite as much in the manner of 
painting as in the subject itself; indeed, the manner or 
art of any picture, and not its subject, must be its lasting 
quality. Her color is resourceful, though not brilliant, 
and she makes it serve her purpose. There is never visible 
the hand of a mannerist, nor is her arrangement purely 
mechanical. She is inventive in composition, even au- 
dacious and unconventional, and her portraits stir the 
imagination, because they are based on knowledge of life; 
furthermore, she shows us that poetic sentiment is not 
inconsistent with modernity, for her pictures sink quietly 
into our affections. 


W. Stanton Howarp. 
































PORTRAIT OF HELEN, BY LYDIA FIELD EMMET 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


From the collection Sherman Hoyt, Esq. 








My Quest in the Arctic 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSS 
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stined to become as one of them, 
the 
sympathetically on sub- 
Nothing that 
! have to tell from the arctic is of greater 
or more likely to be 
contribution to 





d even from first hour we wer 


convers¢ 


ets of common concern. 





ntrinsie interest 


onsidered a knowledg 
the story of our first day with these 

who had not, either they or their 
white man until they 
I shall therefore tell that story. 


people 
ncestors, 


seen a 


saw me. 





Like our distant ancestors, no doubt, 
these people fear most of all things 
the evil spirits that are likely to ap- 
pear to them at any time in any guise, 

ry and next te that they fear strangers. 
Our first meeting had been a bit doubt- 
ful and dramatic through our being 
mistaken for spirits, but now they had 
> felt of us and talked with us, and knew 


we were but common men. Strangers we 


ere, it is true, but we were only three 
among forty of them. and were, therefore, 
not to be feared. Besides, they told us, 
they knew we could harbor no guile from 
the freedom and frankness with 
for, they said, a 
man who plots treachery never turns his 
back 


which 
we came among them; 


to those whom he intends to stab 
from behind. 

















Before the house which they imm« 


built 


eccupancy 


diately for us was quite ready for 


our children came running 


the village to announce that their 


The 


trom 
mothers had dinner r ady. houses 
so small that it was not convenient 


all the 


to eat; besides, it was not etiquette to 


were 


to invite three of us into 


same 
one 
Each of us was, 
My 
had 


house 


do so, as we now know. 
therefore , taken to a different place. 
host the 


nrst approached on the ice, 


whom we 
His 
a fitting one in which 
first 


was seal hunter 
would, he said, be 
to offer me 
for his 


among them, 
farther west 


my meal 
had 
the mainland coast than any one else 
in their and it 
that had 
originally to their people, but were im- 
She would, 


like to ask me questions. 


wife been born 
on 
village, said 


was even 


her ancestors not belonged 
migrants from the westward. 
therefore, 

It turned out, however, that his wife 


was not a talkative person, but motherly, 
kindly, and hospitable, like all her coun- 
Her first questions were not 
of the land from which I came, but of 
footgear. Weren't feet 
little damp, and might she not pull my 


trywomen. 


my my just a 
boots off for me and dry them over the 


lamp? Would I not put on a pair of her 
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husband’s dry socks and was there no drip from it, and handed it to me, along 


little hole in my mittens or coat that she with her own copper-bladed knife; th Pz. 
¢ yuld mend for me? She had boiled some next most desirable piece was similar! 


seal-meat for me, but she had not boiled squeezed and handed to her husband, and € % 
any fat, for she did not know whether’ others in turn to the rest of the familys 
[ preferred the blubber boiled or raw. When this had been done, one extra piec 
They always cut it in small pieces and was set aside in ease I should want 
ate it raw thems¢ lves: but the pot still second helping, and the rest of the boilk 
hung over the lamp, and anything she meat was divided into four portions, wit 
put into it would be cooked in a moment. the explanation to me that there were four ® 
When I told her that my tastes quite families in the village who had no fresh 
coincided with theirs—as, in fact, they seal-meat. The little adopted daughter t 
did— she was delighted. People were of the house, a girl of seven or eight r 
much alike, then, after all, though they had not begun to eat with the rest of 
eame from a great distance. She would, us, for it was her task to take a small % 
accordingly, treat me exactly as if I were wooden platter and carry the four pieces 4 
one of their own people come to visit of boiled meat to the four families wh: a 
them from afar—and, in fact. I was one had none of their own to cook. I thought i 
of their own people, for she had heard to myself that the pieces sent out wer 4 
that the wicked Indians to the south good deal smaller than the individua 
spoke a language no man could under- portions we were eating, and that th : 
stand, and I spoke with but a slight flavor recipients would not get quite a squar 1 q 
of strangeness. meal; but I learned later that night fro 
When we had entered the house the my two companions that four similar 
boiled pieces of seal- meat had already presents had been sent out from each 
been taken out of the pot and lay steam- the houses where they were eating, an i 
ing on a sideboard. On being assured IT know now that every house in the { 
that my tastes in food were not likely lage in which any cooking was done. | 
to differ from theirs, my hostess picked likewise sent four portions, so thaf tl 
out for me the lower joint of a seal’s aggregate must have been a good d . 
fore-leg, squeezed it firmly between her more than the recipients could eat at on 
hands to make sure nothing should later time. During our meal presents of food 

















THE ESKIMOS WHO ACCOMPANIED STEFANSSON ON HIS EXPEDITION 














MY QUEST IN 


ere also brought us from other houses; 
ch housewife apparently knew exactly 
t the others had put in their pots, and 
wever had anything to offer that was 
little bit different would send some of 
that to the others, so that every minute 
r two a small girl messenger appeared 
in our door with 
platter of some- 


side dimensions, 
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dome, about seven by nine feet in in- 


there was only free 


room for the three of us on the front 
edge of the two-foot-high snow platform, 
over which reindeer, bear, and musk 
ox skins had been spre ad to make the 
bed. The children, therefore, ate standing 


up on the small, 
open floor space 





thing to econtrib- 
ute to our meal. 
Some of the gifts 
vere especially 
designated as for 
mi mother had 
said that, however 
they divided the 
rest of what she 
was sending, the 
boiled kidney was 
for me; or mother 
had sent this small 
boiled 
seal-flipper to me, 


piece ot 


with the message 
that if | 
take breakfast at 


would 
their house to- 
morrow I should 
have a whole flip- 
per, for one of my 
companions was 
over at their house 
now, and had told 
them that I con- 
sidered the flipper 
the best part of a 








to the right of th 
door as one en- 
ters; the lamp and 
cooking-gear and 
frames for drying 
clothing over the 
lamp took up all 
the space to the 
left of the door. 
In the horseshoe- 
shaped, three-foot- 
high doorw ay 
stood the three 
dogs of my host, 
side by side, wait- 
ing for some one 
to finish the pick- 
ing of a_ bone. 
As each of us in 
turn finished a 
bone we would toss 
it to one of the 
dogs, who retired 
with it to the al- 
leyway, and re- 
turned to his posi 


tion in line again 





as soon as he had 





seal. 

As we ate we 
sat on the front from Stefat 
edge of the bed- 
platform, holding 
each his 
hand and the knife in the right. This 
was my first experience with a knife 


piece of meat in the left 


of native copper ; I found it more than 
sharp enough and very serviceable. The 
(float) from 
the blade had been hammered out had 
been found, they told me, on Victoria 
Island to the north, in the territory 
of another tribe, from whom they had 
bought it for some good driftwood from 
the mainland coast. My hostess sat 
on my right in front of the cooking- 
lamp, her husband on my left. As the 
house was only the ordinary oval snow 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 753.—44 


piece of copper which 


finished it. When 
ieatin chteined the meal was over 
ather they all went away 
unbidden, to curl 
up and sleep in 

the alleyway or out-of-doors. 

Our meal was of two courses: the first, 
meat; the second, soup. The soup is made 
by pouring cold seal blood into the boil- 
ing broth immediately after the cooked 
meat has been taken out of the pot, and 
stirring briskly until the whole comes 
nearly (but never quite) to a boil. This 
makes a soup of a thickness comparable 
to our English pea-soups, but if the pot 
be allowed to come to a boil, the blood 
will coagulate and settle to the bot- 
tom. When the pot lacks a few degrees 
of boiling, the lamp above which it is 
swung is extinguished and a few hand- 


- 
: 
‘ 














HARPER’S 
fuls of snow are stirred into the soup to 
bring it to a temperature at which it 


ean be freely drunk. By means of a small 
housewife then fills the large 


dippe r the 
ox-horn drinking-cups and assigns 


THUSK 
me to each person; if the number of cups 
s short, two or more persons may share 
the contents ol 


one cup, or a cup 
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ing the summer with them? Of course, 
the tribes who lived farther east would 
also be glad to see us, and would treat 
us well, unless we went too far to th 
east and fell in with the Netsilik Eskimos 
(King William Island), who are wicked 
treacherous people who—strange to say 
chins 
them, 


have no 


ane ok 
Beyond 








may be refilled 
when one is ‘ 
through with 
and passed to an 
othe ?- 

After I had 
eaten my fill of 
fresh seal - meat 
and drunk two 
pint cupfuls of : 
blood SsOup, ms ' 
host and I moved 


¢ 


Li rth r back on 
the bed platform, 


where we could 
sit comfortably, 
propped up 


bundles 
earibou- 
skins, while we 
talked of various 


things. He and 


nis wit asked 


against 


of soft 





but f¢ Ww questions, 
and only such as 
eould not be con- 


sidered 


intrusive, 








they had 
lived the 
men (Kablunat), 


heard, 
whit 


ot whom, n 

doubt, we had 
never heard, a 

ing we came from 
the west, and the 
white men are 
farthest of all 
people to the east. 
They are said to 
have various phys- 





ical deformities; 
they had heard 
that some of them 
had one eye in 
the middle of the 
forehead, but of 
this they were not 
sure, because 
stories that come 
from afar are al- 
ways doubtful. 
The white men 
were said to be 


of a strangely 








eithe r according 
to their standards 
as I learned them 


later or according 


to ours. They understood pe rfectly, they 
aid, why we had left be hind the woman 
of our party when we came upon their 


trail, for it is always safest to assume that 
strangers are going to prove hostile; but 
now that we knew them to be harmless and 
friendly, would we not allow them to send 
a sled in the morning to bring her to the 
village? They had often heard that their 
ancestors used to come in contact with 
people to the west, and now it was their 
good fortune to have with them some 
men from the west, and they would like 
It must be 
a very long way to the land from which 
satiated with 
traveling, and did we not think of spend- 


to see a western woman, too. 


we came; were we not 


ESKIMO (¢ 


eccentric disposi- 
)STUME tion; when they 

gave anything t 

an Eskimo they 
would take no pay for it, and they would 
not eat good, ordinary food, but sub- 
sisted on various things which a normal 
person could not think of forcing him- 
self to swallow except in case of starva- 
tion. And this in spite of the fact that 
the white men could have better things 
to eat if they wanted to, for seals, whales, 
fish, and even caribou abound in their 
country. 


These and a great many other things 
I was told with friendly readiness; I had 
only to give them a hint as to what in- 
terested me, and they put all their infor- 
mation on that subject at my disposal ; but 
on their own part they showed the great- 
est delicacy in asking questions. 


We re 


Saws eee 
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MY QUES1 
hev not interested, I asked them, to know 
hy I had come and where I was going? 
Yes. they were interested, but they knew 
that if I wanted them to know I would 
tell. Asking many questions of strangers 
as not their custom, but they con- 
sidered that I asked many because that 
vas no doubt the 
manner of my 
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GO° Fahr. in spite of the fact that it was 
well ventilated by a door that was never 
closed day or night, and a hole in the root 
that was also always open. On the bed 
platform there was room for twelve or 
fifteen persons to sit Turkish fashion, 
and on the floor in front another fifteen 
could easily 
stand. 





people; it was to ; 
be expected that te 
men coming from 
so great a dis- 
tance would have 
customs different 
from theirs, and 
s for them, they 
vere glad to an- 
swer my ques- 
tions, and ] 
ould have to 
stay many days 
before they got 
tired of doing 
whatever they 
could to show 
they were glad I 
had come. 

After the meal 








Although the 
house was full of 
guests at m\ 
home ° comin i 
they merely 
stayed a few min- 
utes, for some ons 
suggested that w 

were no _ doubt 
tired and _ sleepy 
and would like to 
be left alone. In 
the morning, they 
said, we should 
have plenty of 
time for talking. 
When they were 
all gone, however, 
we did not go to 


sleep, but sat up 





was finished we fully half the 
sat and talked | night discussing 
perhaps an hour, the strange things 
until a messenger we had seen. My 
came (it was al- Eskimos were 
ways the children considerably more 
who carried mes- excited over it all 
sages) to say that — ee a than TI. It was, 
my companions THE HOOD IS MADE FROM THE HEAD-SKIN OF A CARIBOI they said, as if 


had gone to the 

house that had 

been built for us, and that the people 
hoped I would come there, too, for it was 
a big house, and many could sit in there 
at once and talk with us. On. arriving 
home I found that, although over half 
the village were already there, still we had 
plenty of room within-doors for the four 
or five who had come along with me to 
see me home. The floor of the inner half 
of the house had been raised into the 
usual two-foot-high snow sleeping-plat- 
form, covered with skins, partly ours 
and partly others’ contributed by various 
households for our comfort; a seal-oil 
lamp for heating and lighting purposes 
had been installed. It was a cozy place, 
heated by the lamp to a temperature of 





we were living 

through a story 
such as the old men tell in the assembly- 
house when the sun is away in winter. 
What kindly, inoffensive-looking people 
these were, but no doubt they were power- 
ful and dangerous magicians such as th 
tories tell about and such as my com- 
panions’ fathers had known in their youth. 
My Mackenzie man, Tannaumirk, had, in 
fact, heard something to make this clear, 
for he had eaten supper in the house of 
a man who last winter had dropped his 
knife into a seal-hole through the ice 
where the sea was very deep, but so power- 
ful was the spell he pronounced that when 
he reached into the water afterward the 
water came only to his elbow and he 
picked the knife off the ocean bottom. 
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And this, Tgnnaumirk commented, in 
spite of the fa@t that the ice alone was 
at least a fathom thick and the water 
sO deep that a stone dropped into it would 
no deubt take a long time to sink to the 
bottom. Did they believe all this? I asked 
iny men, though I knew what answer I 
would get. Of course they did. Why 
should I ask? Had they not often told 
me that their own people were able to 
do such things until a few years ago, 
when they abjured their familiar spirits 
on learning from the missionary of the 
existence of heaven and hell, and of the 
fact that no one ean attain salvation who 
employs spirits to do his bidding? It was 
too bad that salvation and the practice 
of magic were incompatible; not that 
such trivial things as the recovery of lost 
articles were of moment, but in the cure 


of sickness and the control of weather 


and ice conditions, prayers seemed sO 
much less efficient than the old charms. 
Still, of course, they did not really regret 
the loss of the old knowledge and power, 
for did they not have the inestimable 
prospect of salvation which had been de- 
nied their forefathers through the un- 
fortunate lateness of the coming of the 
missionaries? It was mere shortsighted- 
ness to regret having renounced the 
iniraculous ability to cure disease, for 
God knows best when one should die, and 
to him who prays faithfully and never 
works on Sunday, death is but the en- 
trance to a happier life. 

We did not know, the next morning, 
when we woke up and began to stir about 
within-doors, that some one had been for 
a long time listening outside our snow- 
house, waiting for signs of our being 
awake. From familiarity with their cus 

toms I now know that 
it was a signal from 
es him that brought us 











our earliest visitors of 
the morning, the 
hunter whom we _ had 
first encountered the 
previous evening. He 
eame from the village, 
walking slowly and 
singing at the top of 
his voice so that we 
might have ample 
warning of his ap- 
proach. When he came 
to the outer door of 
our twenty-foot alley- 
way he stopped and an- 
nounced himself: “1 
am So-and-so; my in- 
tentions are friendly; 
Il have no knife. May 
I come in?” This was 
the invariable formula 
in our ease; among 
themselves they would 
merely announce as 
they were about to en- 
ter a house: “I am 
So-and-so; I am com- 
ing in.” 


The talk that morn- 











ing turned on various 


- ¢ E 26 
o ntl ca things. Who were their 
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neighbors to the east 
and to the north? Had 






























A GROUP OF ESKIMO WOMEN 


they ever come in contact with the Indians 
to the south? Had they any knowledge 
of white men visiting their country (for 
I considered it possible, though not likely, 
that some survivors of Franklin’s luck- 
less ships, wrecked more than half a cen- 


tury ago near the east coast of Victoria 





Island, might have lived for a time among 
these people). Although they were doubt- 


les 


3 as curious concerning us as I was 
about them, still they asked few ques- 
tions, even after I had given them an 


many f 


admirable 


by asking questions 0 
Their and 


geood breeding made me feel more nearly 


opening 
them. reticence 
ashamed of mv ealling than I had ever 
been before, for an ethnologist must make 
inquiries, and impertinent ones at times; 
but they good 
humor. They had never seen white men, 
ilthough they had heard about them the 
things they had told me last night ; the In- 
dians they had never seen, but they had 
seen traces of them on the mainland to 
the south where the musk-oxen are, and 
they knew by hearsay from the Copper- 
mine River Eskimos that the Indians are 
treacherous, bloodthirsty people, wicked 


answered with greatest 


and great magicians—no greater magi- 
q cians, it was said, than the white men, but 
4 more prone to use their power for evil 
: purposes. To the east lived various Eski- 


mo tribes (of whom they named over a 
dozer), all of whom were friendly. To 






jATHERED TO WATCH 

















A DEPARTURE 


the north, on Victoria Island, lived two 
tribes, their nearest neighbors and_ best 
friends. 

And what did they think of 
to what people did they suppose I 
] Oh, but they did not 


me-— 
he- 
longed ? have to 
; they knew; for Tannaumirk had 
them he belonged to the 

of whom they had heard 


stories from their fathers, and my accent 


guess 
told 


mut, 


Kupag- 
many 


made it plain I belonged to the Kupag- 
miut also, and not to that 
to 
Natkusiak, belonged, whose language was 
than and of 
they had never heard the name till told 
of them last night. But didn’t they con 
sider strange my eyes (which are blue), 


more distant 


neople whom my other companion, 


more strange ours, whom 


beard (which was light brown), 
that for that reason I be- 
a different people? Their an- 
‘We have n 
to think you belong to a different peo- 
ple. Your speech differs only a little 
more from ours than does that of some 


and mv 


and Suppose 


’ 
long’ ci te 


swer was decisive: o reason 


tribes with whom we trade every year; 
and as for your eyes and beard, they 
like those of of 
neighbors to the north, whom you must 
They best 


will being 


are much some our 


and 
if 


seeing 


visit. are our friends, 
never cease 
to the east 
it was arranged that on the 


should visit to the 


they sorry 


you pass without 


them.” 


on 
So 


morrow 


we pay a 





people of Victoria Island, who were de- 
scribed to me in a way to make me think 
that likely I had found the descendants 
of some of the lost men of the Franklin 
expedition. We know now that the facts 
call for another interpretation. 

One of the things that interested m« 
vas to see some shooting with the strong- 
looking bows and long copper-tipped ar- 
rows that we found in the possession of 
every man of the tribe. I therefore said 
that I would like to have them illustrate 
to me the manner in which they killed 
caribou, and I would in turn show them 
the weapons and method used by us. 
Half a dozen of the men at once sent 
home for their bows, and a block of 
snow to serve as a target was set up in 
front of our house. The range at which 
a target a foot square could be hit with 
fair regularity turned out to be about 
thirty or thirty-five yards, and the ex- 


treme range of the bow was a bit over 
one hundred yards, while the range at 
which caribou are ordinarily shot was 
shown to be about s« venty - five vards. 
When the exhibition was over I set up 
a stick at about two hundred yards and 
fired at it. The people men, women, 
and ehildren—who stood around had no 
idea as to the character of the thing I 
was about to do, and when they heard 
the loud report of my gun all the women 


and children made a seramble for the 
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houses, while the men ran back about 
fifteen or twenty yards and stood talk 
ing together excitedly behind a snow 
wall. I at once went to them and 
asked them to come with me to the 
stick and see what had happened to it 
After some persuasion three of them com 
plied, but unfortunately for me it turned 
out that I had failed to score. At this 
they seemed much relieved, but when I] 
told them I would try again they pro- 
tested earnestly, saying that so loud a 
noise would seare all the seals away from 
their hunting - grounds, and the peopk 
would therefore starve. 

It seemed to me imperative, how- 
ever, to show them I could keep my 
word and perforate the stick at two 
hundred yards, and in spite of their pro 
tests I got ready to shoot again, telling 
them that we used these weapons in the 
west for seal-hunting, and that the nois« 


was found not to scare seals away. The 


second shot happened to hit, but on the 


whole the mark of the bullet on the stick 
impressed them far less than the noise. 
In fact, they did not seem to marvel at 
it at all. When I explained to them 
that I could kill a polar bear or a caribou 
at even twice the distance the stick had 
been from me they exhibited no s irprise, 
but asked me if I could with my rifle 


kill a earibou on the othe r side of l 
mountain. When I said that I could not, 
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they told me that a great shaman in a_ bullet whose flight was unerring and in- 
j neighboring tribe had a magie arrow by visible was not an isolated case. When 
N which he could kill caribou on the other | showed them later my binoculars that 
; side of no matter how big a mountain. made far-away things seem near and 


In other words, much to my surprise, 
they considered the performance of my 
e nothing wonderful. 

I understand the point of view bet- 
ter now than I did then. It is sim- 
ply this: if you were to show an Eski- 
mo a bow that would in the ordinary 





way shoot fifty yards farther than any 
bow he ever saw, the man would never 
ase marveling, and he would tell of that 


bow as long as he lived; he would un- 
derstand exactly the principle on which 
t works, would judge it by the standards 
of the natural, and would find it to excel 
marvelously. But show him the work of 
the rifle, which he does not in the least 
understand, and he is face to face with 
a miracle; he judges it by the standards 
of the supernatural instead of by the 
standards of the natural; he compares it 
with other miraculous things of which 
he has heard and which he may even 
think he has himself seen, and he finds 
it not at all beyond the average of mir- 
icles: for the wonders of our science and 
the wildest tales of our own mythologies 
pale beside the marvels which the Eski- 
mos suppose to be happening all around 
them every day at the behest of their 
¥ magicians. 

Perhaps I might here digress from the 
chronological order of my story to point 
a out that the Eskimos’ refusal to be as- 
tonished by the killing at a great dis- 
of by a rifle 
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tance earibou or a bear 











clear, they were of course interested; 
when I looked to the south or east and 
saw bends of caribou that were to them 
invisible they applauded, and then fol- 
cowed the suggestion: “ Now that you 
have looked for the earibou that are her 
to-day and found them; will you not also 
look for the caribou that are coming to 
morrow, so that we can tell where to | 


W he n they heard 


that my glasses could not see into the 


in ambush for them ?”’ 


future they were disappointed and nat- 
urally the reverse of well impressed with 
our powers, for they knew that their own 
medicine-men had charms and magic 
paraphernalia that enabled them to see 
things the morrow was to bring forth. 

At another time, in deseribing to them 
the skill of our surgeons, I told that they 
could put a man to sleep and while hi 
slept take out a section of his intestines 
or one of his kidneys, and the man when 
he woke up would not even know what 
had been done to him, except as he was 
told and as he could see the sewed-up 
opening through which the part had 
been removed. Our doctors could even 
transplant the organs of one man into 
the body of another. These things I 
had actually never seen done, but that 
they were done was a matter of common 
knowledge in my country. It was similar 
in their country, one of my listeners told 
me. He himself had a friend who suf- 


fered continually from backache until a 
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great medicine-man undertook to treat 
him. The next night, while the patient 
slept, the medicine-man removed the en- 
tire spin il column, which had become dis- 
eased, and replaced it with a complete 
new set of vertebra, and—what was most 
wonderful there was not a seratch on 
the patient's skin 


or anvthing to 
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learned from my own lips that in point 
of skill our doctors are not the equals 
of theirs. 

It was near noon of our first day when 
some one asked me if there were not 
some way in which the western peopl: 
celebrated the con ing of visitors. I repli d 

that usually all the 


village gathered 





show that the ex 
change had_ been 
made This thing 
the narrator bad 
not seen done, but 
the truth of it 


was a matter oft 


common knowl 
edge among h 
people, Anothe r 


man had had his 
diseased heart re 
placed with a new 
and sound one. 
In other words 
the Eskimo be- 
lieved as thor- 
oughly as |] in 
the truth of what 
he told: neither 
of us had seen the 
things actually 
done, but that 
they were done 
was a matter ol 
common beliet 
among our re- 


spective country- 





1 
men; and the 





=~ in a great dance 
That was just 
their way, my 
hosts told me, and, 
seeing that our 
customs coincided, 
they would mak 
to-day a dance- 
house as large as 
if two large tribes 
had met to trade; 
we should see how 
they danced, and 
possibly we might 
dance for them, 
too. The idea 
was no sooner 
broached than a 
dozen young men 
ran off to their 
various houses to 
don their house- 
building coats and 
mittens and _ get 
their snow-knives. 
By mid-afternoon 
the dance - house 
was up, a snow 

















things he told of BEATING THI 
his medicine men 

were more mar- 

velous than the things I could tell of 
mine. In fact, I had to admit that the 
transplanting of spinal columns and 
hearts was beyond the skill of my coun- 
trvmen;: and as they had the good breed- 
ing not to openly doubt any of my stories, 
it would have been ill-mannered of me 
to question theirs. Besides, questioning 
them would have done no good; I could 


not have changed by n iota their rock- 


founded faith in their medicine-men and 
spirit-compelling charms. In spite of any 
arguments I could have put forth, the 
net result of our exchange of stories 


would have been just what it was, any- 
way—that they considered they had 


dome nine feet 
Esximo Drum high, and large 
enough to accom- 
modate forty peo- 
ple standing in a circle around a five- 
foot open space in the center reserved for 
the dancers. 

The conditions of life had for many 
vears been hard in the tribe, I was 
told, and while their ancestors had 
danced often and had had many drums 
(the only musical instrument of th 
Eskimos), they themselves had of late 
years danced but seldom, and there was 
only one drum left among them. It was 
a sunshiny, warm day, and while the men 
were building the dance-house some one 
fetched the drum, and a young woman 
sang for us to its accompaniment. She 
handled it like a tambourine, and played 
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in a manner entirely different from 
if of the western Eskimos. The songs 


Pt 4 ere different, too, and they sang them 
harmingly. One song had a rhythm 


sembling that of the ancient Norse 
aldic poems. The girl who sang it 


Pa ts 


is herself very fair for an Eskimo, and 
; d the leng, slim fingers I have seen 
ly among half-bloods in Alaska. It 


is here I got the first definite suggestion 


iat the blond traits which were observ- 

| @ ble in this tribe (though not to such a 

(i vree as among other tribes later visited) 

cs light have some direct connection with 

oo . the lost Seandinavian colonists of Green- 
I 4 land. 

The dance, which began as soon as 

1 he dance-house was built, continued the 

H rest of the afternoon. None of the dances 


ere identical with any known to my 
mpanions from Alaska or the Macken- 


ee 


but there was a general similarity. 





[he performers differed in some cases 

narkedly among themselves; those espe- 

ially whose ancestors were said to have 

‘ come from the mainland coast to the 
st differed strongly from the rest. 

Many of the dances were performed with 
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out moving the feet at all, but by swaying 
the body and gesticulating with the arms. 
In some cases the performer sang, re 
cited, or uttered a series of exclamations, 
in others he was silent; but all the dances 
were done to the accompaniment of the 
singing of all those present, who knew 
the song appropriate to each dance. 
Some dances known to individuals could 
not be shown because no one was found 
who could sing the accompaniment. 

At this time of year (the middle of 
May) there was no darkness at midnight, 
for summer was approaching. Neverthe 
less, the people took three meals a day 
with fair regularity, and our dance ended 
about eight o’clock in the evening, when 
the women announced supper. After 
supper I sat awhile and talked with my 
host and hostess and one or two visitors, 
and then all of them walked home with 
me to our house, where about half th 
village was gathered as on the evening 
before. They stayed only a short while, 
and by eleven o’clock the last visitor had 
wished us a friendly good night and our 
first day among the Victoria Land Eski 
mos had come to an end. 
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BY GEORGE 


HARRIS, JR. 


AS it I or the moon or the laced elm-trees 
That danced till the night was gone? 
And was it the hum of the pine-boughs’ breeze 
That fiddled my fancy on? 


Was it I or the stars or the breath of the dark 
That sang in the magic air? 


Was the wind my sail, and a cloud my bark 
On the milky thoroughfare? 


Was it life, was it love, that awoke at the dawn 
My eyes to a vain desire? 


Or was life on its wings 





And love was the moon’s white fire? 


with the dark and gone, 


iy 








S she stood on the threshold of the 
A home that was his and would soon 
(so soon!) be hers, her heart was 

filled with a noble happiness. 

She paused, with a delicate hesitation, 
delaying a moment of yet deeper joy that 
she might dwell on it with a longer de- 
light, beside the ancient cypress that 
hugely overshadowed the long terrace, 
and looked at the beautiful outlines of 
Fordyce Hall. Turrets and gables, the 
work of different builders in different 
ages, showed dark and clear against an 
autumn sky of golden gray, and beyond 
the house miles of hushed wood and park- 
land swept to the misty horizon. 

Below the terrace where Ann Vereker 
stood, the gardens dipped in old and per- 
fect arrangement of walk and fountain, 
rosary and quidnune, arbor and bowling- 
green. The bright, large flowers of the 
late year glowed against the worn stone 
and the rich lawns; there was nothing 
to disturb the ordered loveliness that had 
been so wisely planned and so long- 
enduring. “And in this place I shall 
be his wife,” thought Ann. 

She looked at him as he paused a few 
paces away from her; he stood in the 
shadow of the cypress, and was gazing 
past the gardens to the fair, open pros- 
pect beyond. She had never seen him in 
these surroundings before; always their 
hackground had been a town — London, 
Bath, the Wells, a fashionable world, 
gaiety, a crowd—the proper natural set- 
ting for those born to aristocratic ease. 
A country life was not the mode, and it 
had not seemed strange to Ann that Sir 
Richard made no suggestion of showing 
her his home until their betrothal was 
nearly at an end. 

Yet she had always longed for this 
moment, always wished to see him in 
the place where he belonged, where he 
was master—the place where he was born, 
and his fathers born before him back to 
the time of the first Norman king. 

It was more beautiful than she had 
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expected, he was more completely one 
with this setting than she had pictured. 
Suddenly all the time they had spent 
together in London seemed wasted; she 
thought coldly of the town mansion that 
was being refurnished. 

“We will live here,” she decided. 

She looked at the open door through 
which she had not yet passed, and then 
again at him. 

“Dick,” she said, and her voice was 
low, “how long is it since you were 
here ?” 

“ Three years,” he answered, quietly. 

“Why did you never bring me _ be- 
fore?” asked Ann. 

He looked at her and seemed to brace 
himself. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said—“* my dear!” 
He raised his hand and let it fall as if 
dismissing a subject impossible of ex 
pression. 

She noticed then that he was unusually 
grave—she remembered that he had been 


grave ever since they had left her brother 


in the coach in obedience to her wish to 
see the place alone with him, and they 
entered the grounds together. 

“Did you think I would not care?” 
she asked. It oceurred to her that per 
haps he thought her frivolous—that per- 
haps he had not read her intense desire 
to take her position and future responsi- 
bilities seriously. Her sensitive, mobile 
face flushed; she leaned her slender figure 
against the warm, hard stone of the ter 
race and fixed her eves on the house; 
she trembled with the desire to convey 
to him what she felt for this house of 
his and all the tradition it stood for. 
His race had bred fine, useful men and 
women; she wanted to tell him that she 
would be worthy of them. 

But he was so silent that her delicate 
desires were abashed. “Shall we go into 
the house?” she said. 

“Ah yes,” he answered. “I _ hope, 
Ann, that you will like it,” he added; 
and she smiled, for it seemed to her that 
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s toue was a very formal one to be 
sed between such complete friends and 
rs as they were; but it did not dis- 
ise her; she liked the surprises his 
ods afforded, she was even glad of his 
resent gravity; she felt reserved herself 
her own deep happiness. 
They walked along the terrace to the 
de door that stood open; the sunlight 
id parted the gray veil of clouds and 
vy lightly over the steps as Ann Vereker 
scended them and entered Fordyce Hall. 
In aceordance with her wish there 
vere no servants to weleome them. “ Let 
be quite alone with you for the first 


time,” she had said, and he had acceded 
to her whim without comment. 

She had always been exquisite in her 
observation and keen in her perceptions, 
and since she had met Richard Fordyce 
she had known the great sharpening of 
the senses a strong passion brings; colors, 
sounds, light, and perfume were now to 
her so many eestasies, almost unbearable 
in their poignancy. And all that he now 
revealed to her—the fine corridors, the 
great dining-room, the ball-room, the old 
carving, the old painted ceilings, the old 
tapestries, the old furniture—gave her a 
pleasure that deepened to pain. 

In the deep oriel window his quarter- 
ings showed, and the bearings of the 
various heiresses who had at one time 
or another graced the name of Fordyce. 
In the dining-room hung the portraits 
of his ancestors, men and women who 
seemed strangely remote and aloof, and 
who yet shared his dear traits in their 
dark, masterful features. An atmos- 
phere of loneliness and desertion hung 
heavy in these rooms, but that did not 
sadden Ann; she felt the place was state- 
ly with memories—chambers where so 
many had lived and died must convey 
this air of regret. She hushed her foot- 
steps and her voice, and thought that 
this house peopled with shadows of past 
achievements would make a worthy back- 
ground for a warm and living love. 

They had not gone above the ground 
floor when he led her to the great hall 
and state entrance, and, opening the 
portals that were stiff on their hinges, 
showed her the famous view across the 
weodland and river, that embraced three 
counties. 

She stood, with the soft airs blowing 

















her nut-brown curls beneath the wide 
brim of her Leghorn hat, and gazed on 
the entrancing prospect. Directly betore 
her, half concealed by a little belt of elm- 
trees, Was a squat Norman church. 

“Your church?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” said Sir Richard, “but it is 
the only chureh for the village, too— 
they come here on Sunday, but they 
marry and bury at Earl’s Stanton, ten 
miles away.” 

She touched his arm half timidly; he 
did not look at her, and a faint sensa- 
tion of coldness on his part tinged her 
happiness with apprehension. 

“May I see the church now?” she 
asked, on a sudden impulse. 

“Whatever you wish, Ann,” he an- 
swered. 

They crossed the open lawn and the 
broad drive and entered a green gate 
in a red wall which admitted them, not, 
as she expected, into the churchyard, 
but into a fruit garden that sloped down 
the side of a little hill. 

The fully ripe peaches and apricots 
hung amid the curling leaves on the sun- 
burnt walls,’ and some had escaped the 
nets that held them and lay on the fresh- 
ly turned earth, and clusters of St. 
Michael’s daisies and sunflowers grew 
amid the plum and pear trees. Sir 
Richard crossed the end of the garden 
and opened another door in the farther 
wall; as he held it aside for Ann, she 
stepped past him and found herself 
umong the graves. 

A few yew-trees rose in still darkness 
from the even grass that was scattered 
with the scarlet berries that fell from 
the somber boughs. The flat, discolored 
grave-stones were mostly in shade, but 
over those upright against the wall the 
misty sunshine fell in a dreamy radi- 
ance: above the wall the fruit - trees 
showed, and Ann noticed how the fruit 
had fallen and lay among the graves. 

An old man was trimming the grass; 
at sight of Sir Richard he took off his 
hat and stood respectfully at attention. 
Ann smiled at him; this place was sacred 


hut not sad to her; she wondered why 
Sir Richard had arranged their marriage 
for a London chureh—she would like to 
have been married here where some day 
she would be buried—a Fordyce among 
her kin. 
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They entered the church; it was small, 
old, sunken, and dedicated to a forgotten 
saint—Vedust. The painted glass in the 
windows was ancient and beautiful, the 
worn rood-sereen had guarded the altar 
for two hundred years; there were some 
beautiful brasses in the chancel, and in 
the Lady Chapel a tomb in fair painted 
marble. . 

One name was repeated on brasses and 
marble, the name of Fordyce; as Ann 
Vereker stood in a reverent attitude be- 
hind the altar she saw this word again 
and again on tomb and tablet with vary- 
ing inscriptions and titles of honor. 

Among the newer mural tablets which 
showed white among the time - stained 
stones were those of his father, his 
mother, his sister. And, newest of all 
one that made Ann catch her breath with 
a sense of shock. 

It was the small square of alabaster 
dedicated to the memory of his first wife. 

His first wife. Ann read the inscrip- 
tion: 

Sacred to the Memory of Margaret, 
Daughter of John Basinghall of Salop 
and Wife of Richard Fordyce, Baronet 
of Fordyce, Hampshire, who died May 
1725, wt. 23. 

Nothing else: no word of love or re- 
egret. Ann was glad that there was no 
parade of mock sentiment; she had been 
little in his life, Ann was convineed— 
he never spoke of her, and Ann had tried 
to forget her existence, had sueceed- 
ed indeed in closing her mind to all 
thoughts of her—what was she but an 
incident to be forgotten?—the wife of 
two years who had died without chil- 
dren. Yet standing here in the somber 
silence, Ann found herself forced to con- 
sider this woman. Somewhere near she 
was actually lying in her coffin. “ Per- 
haps,” thought Ann, “I am standing over 
her now.” 

She turned to Sir Richard; his face 
was inscrutable, his figure dark in the 
shadows. “ Were you she broke off, 
unable to form the words: she had wanted 
to ask him if he had been married in 
this ehurch. 

It was suddenly horrible that he had 
ever been married before. 

She glanced at their pew, and saw 
that to sit there would be to sit in full 
view of this white tablet—“ Sacred to 
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the Memory of Margaret . . . Wife of 
Richard Fordyce 

“How close the air is!” she said 
“Shall we not go?’ 

He moved away in silence, and they 
came together out of the hushed chure} 
into the hushed graveyard. The sun had 
withdrawn behind the inereasing gray 
vapors and would be seen no more that 
day; the elms that half concealed the 
house were shaking in a little breeze, 
and the yellow leaves were drifting stead 
ily down. The place was sad -sad wit! 
an atmosphere her happiness could not 
defy; the air had become chill, and sh 
shivered in her silk coat. 

In the distance the old man was clea 
ing the moss from a headstone. It oc- 
curred to Ann that he had seen (many 
times!) this Margaret; she wished to stop 
and question him, for a great curiosity 
now pressed her about the woman whos 
existence she had hitherto been content 
to ignore—had this dead wife of his been 
dark or fair, sad or gay, beautiful or 
lovable ? 

She had heard nothing of her, she was 
sure that she had been an insignificant 
personality, but she wanted to ask the 
old gardener and be certain. 


“How silent you are, Anu!” said Sir 


Richard. 

She looked up at him with a littl 
start. “So are you,” she smiled. 

“The day is overcast,” he answered, 
“and a gloomy one in which to over- 
look an empty house.” 

‘But I will see the rest,” she inter- 
rupted—“ an empty house! Your home, 
Dick, and mine to be.” 

“You like the place?” he asked. 

She wanted to say so much and words 
were so inadequate—she wished he would 
look at her. “I love every stone,” she 
said, passionately. 

“We shall not be here much,” replied 
Sir Richard, opening the gate. 

“Why not ?—the place lacks a master.” 

“Oh, it is old—and dreary—and in 
need of repair 

“That ean be altered,” she smiled; 
in her heart she was wondering if lh 
had trodden these churehyard grasses, or 
crossed the end of this fruit garden, since 
his first wife had died. 

She was sure he had not; no, nor 
entered the house. Were old memories 
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Iding him silent? the thought tor- 
red her; yet she tried to reason it 
ay and to dispel this shadowy menace 
Margaret She had always 
own that he had been married, and 
vavs been able to ignore it; in no way 


Why should 


Fordy ce. 


| it eome between them. 

now ¢ 

Yet the old perfect happiness did not 

turn even when they had entered the 

together; the 
sphere of the ancient church seemed 
lurk in the 

not people them with the sweet visions 


solemn _at- 


ise again 


quiet rooms; she could 
her own future and his—it was the 
st that seemed to fill them, and when 
dark stairs she 
pictured Margaret Fordyce going up them 


her bridal 


lown them in her coffin. 


he mounted the wide, 


dress and being earried 
He took her to the armory, and she 
thoughtful 
beautiful weapons with which the walls 


stood pale and among the 
ere lined: he showed her his father’s 
sword, his own favorite weapon, and a 
light French rapier water-waved in gold. 

“Do you fence?” he asked, as he hung 
the rapier back next another of the same 
ht and Jength. 

‘No,” said Ann. He made no com- 

t, but she knew now that his first 
vife had feneed with him—with those 
two rapiers, in this very room. 

They went into the picture - gallery, 
and she was blind to the beauty of paint 
ing and carving, for her eyes were strain- 
ing, half guiltily, half fearfully, for a 
portrait of Margaret Fordyce. 

He showed her one after another of 
his ancestors, explaining their lives and 
actions, and when he came to the great 
picture of his father on horseback, with 
the taking of Namur in the distance, 
her heart was beating fast and her eyes 
searching furtively for a woman’s face. 
But Margaret Fordyce was not there; 
vet Ann detected a bare space next to 
the likeness of Sir Richard’s sister—as 
if, she thought, a painting had 
hang there and removed. 

It seemed that it would have onlv 
been natural for her to ask for his first 
wife, but she could not, though she was 
aware that her remarks were vague and 


been 


foreed: he, too, seemed absorbed in some 
inner thought, and did not notice her 
distraction. 
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As they 


gallery on to the great stairs again she 


came out from the picture- 
as struck anew by the ehill and omi- 
nous atmosphere of the house. She re 
gretted now her desire to have the house 
empty on her first visit; some servant 
or kinsman would have been a_ reliet 
some one who could have spoken casuall; 
and naturally of Margaret Fordyce. 

He showed her the paintings on th 
stairway, and they mounted higher into 
a region of silence and shadows. Th 
shuttered, the blinds 
drawn, and the furniture in linen covers. 

Without waiting for Sir Richard, Ann 
hurried through the first suite of rooms: 


windows were 


she was looking still for some sign of 
These were 
Would she 


have to live in them?—to use this fur- 


Margaret, some portrait. 
had been—a woman’s rooms. 
niture, to gaze at herself in these mir- 
rors ¢ 

At the end of the suite was a locked 
door; she tried the handle with a sudden 
desperation, as if she expected to find 
the solution of some mystery. 

Sir Richard was quickly beside her. 
“There is nothing of interest there,” he 
said, quietly. 

She turned, and they looked at each 
other for the first time since they had 
entered the house together. 

“Why may I not go in?” asked Ann. 

‘I did not forbid you,” he said. He 
was pale but smiling; the expression of 
his face was so different from any that she 
had ever seen there before that he seemed 
to her for the moment a stranger. 

‘T want to go in,” she said, trying to 
smile too, but with a bitter sensation 
that everything was becoming ghastly 
and unnatural; she endeavored to strug- 
she had been perfectly 
happy a few moments ago—and nothing 
had happened, she told herself; 
had happened. 

“May I not see this room?” she asked, 
not knowing what 
to insist. 

Without answering, he took a_ key 
from the pocket of his brocade waistceat. 
He carried the key with him, then—per- 
haps all the while, ever since she had 
known him, he had had this key to the 
past next his heart. 

In silence he unlocked the door and in 
entered. The 


cle against this: 


nothing 


impulse goaded her 


silence she chamber was 
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small, the air close and oppressive; the 
} first glance showed Ann that it was a 
lady’s apartment, and that it had been 
locked away hastily, with every article 










untouched as the former oceupant had 
left it. 
door of which was half open; Ann could 
see a bed, with curtains of fine needlework, 
and a mirror covered with a white cloth. 

Dust was over everything; Ann could 
hardly fetch her breath; she unlatched 
one of the shutters, and the sad autumn 
light revealed the ruin wrought by time 
and neglect. 








Jeyond was another room, the 






































Cobwebs clung round the 








windows, the gilt chairs were tarnished, 
dust lay gray and heavy in the folds of 
the curtains. On a side table was a 
bunch of flowers—changed to a little 
powder among the wired and faded rib- 
bons of the bouquet ; near it was a box 
of gloves half opened, the string and 
wrappings thrown carelessly down, the 
yellow, shriveled gloves unworn. 

In one corner of the room stood a 
harpsichord, open and covered with sheets 
of musie, some of which had fallen to 
the floor. Beside this, standing against 
the wall, was a large picture in a dark 
frame, concealed by a red cloak flung 
over it. 



















































































Ann was drawn by this picture to a 
forgetfulness of everything else, even to 
a forgetfulness of Sir Richard, who stood 
motionless on the threshold. She crossed 
the floor, and the boards creaked beneath 
her feet, a startled mouse sprang across 
her path and disappeared into the dark 
bedroom. 

She stooped and lifted the red cloak. 
A woman’s face looked at her from the 
glowing canvas. 

A beautiful face, alive, alert, fair, and 
proud, with a peculiar triumphant smile 
on the lips. She was painted against a 
it dark curtain and a glimpse of summer 

trees; her unpowdered hair was bound 
) with a purple ribbon, and her brocaded 
dress was cut low over her jeweled bosom. 
The painting was stiff and precise, but 
marvelously lifelike and glowing in color. 
In the left-hand corner was written in 
white letters, “ Margaret Fordyce, May, 
1725 ”’—the vear, the month she died. 
Ann stepped back from the painting; 
if her heart was beating thickly and the 
world was rapidly changing about her; 
she put out her hand and touched by 
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chance the keyboard of the harpsichord, 
that gave forth a dismal and jangled 
sound that she echoed with a low and 
horrified cry. Sir Richard stepped into 
the room. 

“After three years,” 
round—* after three years 

“What has happened?” 
Ann. “What has 
leaned weakly against the corner of th 
harpsichord and gazed still at that third 
presence in the room —the portrait of 
Margaret Fordyce. 

“Why did you not tell me?” she asked 
faintly. 

“We are quite strangers,” 
Ann. 

He turned his eyes on her, but stil! 
did not speak. 

“Tow did she die?” asked Ann. 

“She was flung from her horse 


he said, looking 


murmured 
happened?” = Sh 


He made no defense. 


continued 


on her birthday—she was wearing that 
cloak.” 

“Why did you not tell me?” repeated 
Ann Vereker. 

“T thought—I hoped—” he broke off. 

- You loved her,” said Ann. 

He stumbled to the bouquet and fin- 
gered the ruins of the roses. 

“This is as she left it,’ said Ann. 
“You shut it away as she left it—but 
she is still here. In this room. In this 
house. In the church. How she must 
laugh at me!” He stared at her. 

“She called you. You could not help 
coming here - though it meant 
bringing me. I was to help you forget.” 

The triumphant face on the canvas 
seemed to deepen its disdainful smile. 

“You will never forget,” continued 
Ann. “ You love her.” 

“She is dead,” said Sir Richard, and 
he braced his shoulders with the action 
of a man who endeavors to shake off the 
oppression of a hideous dream. “ Dead. 
Dead.” 

“She is here,” repeated Ann. 

Sir Richard turned his eyes fearfully, 
hungrily to the portrait. “Oh, God!” 
he said, sharply. 

“This is tragedy,” thought Ann. She 
seemed dull in a dull world; she looked 
across the harpsichord and noticed that 
the rain was falling aslant the dry leaves 
on the withered trees outside. When 
last the sun shone she had been supreme- 
ly happy. What had happened? 
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Nothing .. . save that she had seen 
the portrait of Margaret Fordyce. 

She had loved him so sincerely, and 
he had used this love of hers as an opiate 

and now the other woman triumphed. 

* Dick,” she said, in a hopeless voice, 
‘I am going.” 

He did not answer; the painted figure 
seemed to step from the frame and domi- 
nate both of them. Before her beauty, 
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her assurance, Ann felt insignificant, 
creature who did not matter. 
Sir Richard picked up one of the fad 


white gloves and sank onto the tarnish: 


chair; he looked at the portrait, and A) 


knew that the last three years had roll: 


away for him. He belonged to the oth 
woman. 

Ann Vereker, the intruder, left hi 
with his wife and went away forever. 


The Festa 


BY G. E. WOODBERRY 


HAVE seen a vision pure 


As is the sea’s white foam, 
Full of the divine allure 
Of beauty in her home. 


With Giovan’ as I was rowing 
By the lilac sea-cliff’s breach, 
Where the pinkish houses glowing 
Cling for foothold, each o’er each, 
Came a clangor of bells blowing 
O’er the indigo-lipped beach, 
From the fishers’ low church flowing 
Down the brown nets’ ambered reach. 


Now the loud bembs quick-r 


sounding 


Vivas to the saint declare! 
How the festa is confounding,— 


Salvos to the throne of prayer! 


From the sea the boys race bounding 
To»the booming sfrada there; 


Comes the long procession rounding 
The marina to the square. 


Young girls, virginal and flower-like, 
Each a lily in her hand, 

Walk before the image tower-like, 
3orne abroad to bless the land; 

And round about the maidens, bower-like, 
Youthful bathers sun-bright stand; 

Still the salt wave, shimmering shower-like, 
Beads their bodies golden-tanned. 


Sweetly walked the maidens singing 
White-robed, each a lily bore; 

Reverent stood the fair youth ringing 
That fair seene by that fair shore. 
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Vivia Climbs the Heights 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


RGED on by Vivia, we took a cot- 

tage in the air during our stay 

in the Savoy mountains of the 
Tarantaise district. She said shutting 
ourselves off in a chalet would make it 
more easy to get away from “that David 
Grace,” in ease he pursued her to this 
remote spot. Besides, she didn’t want to 
live in the valley; she wished to go up 
in the high places and stretch her soul. 

The Illustrator was not as intent upon 
soul-stretching as she, but was willing 
to consider it when he found that these 
high places could be reached by his faith- 
ful motor-ear. I myself, being an un- 
selfish creature, was anxious to keep Da- 
vid Grace away if Vivia really wished it, 
but was not entirely reconciled to house- 
keeping on a crag until I learned that 
happy goats brought the meat each day, 
and that the rural delivery had reached 
such a state of perfection that a tele- 
graph-boy had been produced, under their 
need, with all the proclivities of a 
chamois. 

One went to the apothecary in Brides- 
les-Bains for cottages. The Illustrator, 
upon learning this, believed our search 
was over as soon as we entered the 
pharmacy. But the chemist would com- 
pound nothing that we could carry off 
with us, and we spent a day going over 
those places that were too large, and 
sneering at those places that were too 
small, intent upon one that would have 
just enough bedrooms, and not a single 
one to spare, in ease “ that David Grace,” 
who had a way with him, insisted upon 
visiting us. 

In the end we took Mon Bijou, a 
flawed jewel, that lay across the bridge, 
high up the hill. It was a compromise. 
Vivia had wanted the house with the red 
awnings because they looked so pretty 
from the road, but, as I pointed out to 
her, it was foolish to look pretty for the 
road when the road didn’t look pretty for 
us, and recommended the green-curtained 
Vot. CX XVI.—No. 753.—46 


etfect farther along. This made her 
tremble silently, a fashion she had when 
she feared something; and, upon being 
pressed, she admitted that green was un- 
lucky, and that she couldn’t—she just 
couldn’t live there 

I need not say, after touching on 
Vivia’s desire for soul-stretching and 
fear of green, that she was an artist, or, 
to define more closely, a singer. Being 
slightly erratic ourselves, we bore with 
her superstitions, conscious that such are 
the weaknesses which make one mighty. 
But what amazed us was the way David 
Grace could bear with them. For David 
knew all her little peceadilloes, knew that 
she laughed and cried at once—and in 
the most public places; knew that she 
was afraid of peacock feathers, and re- 
fused to have sugar before milk in her 
tea; yet he loved her, and wanted her-to 
be the wife of one who, if he didn’t know 
opera, could buy it, and would, in his 
desire to please her, exploit any voice 
but hers. And to this Vivia, enraged 
that he could look upon her as a woman 
not wholly divine, motored away from 
Paris with us, and sought the peaks as 
high as her ambitions. 

We wonder mow—now that it’s winter 
and all is over—if David was really the 
simpleton that we had always thought 
him about music, the simpleton that he 
craftily pretended to be when he urged 
Vivia to flout the lofty eyrie of the 
eagle, and pour his morning coffee from 
a less exalted perch, 

The Illustrator — excellent at deduc- 
tions when looking backward—declares 
that at no time during our stay at Mon 
Bijou did he find Vivia’s voice what they 
thought it was at home. He had not 
cared to speak of it, he said (in the win- 
ter), for fear of troubling me, and he 
had not mentioned it to Vivia, at least 
not beyond asking her what she would 
do if she learned that her notes could 
never carry her to the snows of fame. 
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Since she had responded to this question 
by a burst of tears, declaring as well 
that she would cut her veins and bleed 
to death at the first hint of such a thing, 
it was but natural that he had not pur- 
sued the subject. 

Being more honest than the Illustrator, 
I must admit that I believed Vivia would 
make the singer she told me she was 
going to be. If I did detect a faltering 
during her morning trills, I put it down 
to the fatigue of the winter’s study in 
Paris, and to the severe ordeal through 
which she had just passed. For the girl, 
with others no less aspiring, had sung 
at the spring concours for the engaging 
of the artists of the French opera- 
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houses, and was awaiting the awards with 
a proud certainty which, mindful of the 
sublime ego of the artist, carried very 
little weight with us. “In youth, as at 
the opera, all things seem possible.” But 
the Illustrator and I, being over seven, 
not at the opera, and entertaining som 
ideas of might over right, were plainly 
anxious as to the result. 

Owing to the sudden illness of one of 
the committee who chose the singers, the 
announcement of the victors was greatly 
delayed, and in spite of the unwelcome 
importunities of David Grace I doubt if 
Vivia would have consented to fly so far 
from the judgment-seat had not special 
stress been laid upon the excellence of 
the telegraph system, 
‘thd the reliability of 
a friend in Paris, 
who was holding her- 
sf in readiness to 
Hash to the prima 
donna the name of 
her opera - house As 
soon as it was pro- 
claimed by the press. 
“ Her opera - house ” 
was the expression, 
so sure was she of 
getting one. 

“And with a tele- 
graph-boy to deliver 
the message right at 
the door—’ said 
Vivia, on the second 
night, as we sat 
humped upon the 
front steps looking 
out over the valley. 

The scene was 
worth the discomfort. 
While impressive, it 
was human, for there 
were lights in the 
hotels of the valley, 
and a sound of music 
came up intermit- 
tently whenever the 
Alpine torrent, roar- 
ing far below us, al- 
lowed it to be heard. 
The mountains on 
either side were very 
black up to the tim- 
ber-line, where they 
showed pallid but 
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MON BIJOU—ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH THE VALLEY 


menacing. outlined by the light of an 
assertive young moon and all the stars 
that could crowd themselves in between 
the opposing ranges. 

It was one of Vivia’s triumphant eve 
nings. She had seen this new moon over 
her right shoulder, and that had counter- 
acted my effort of the morning to take a 
stitch in the gown she was wearing. ‘To 

had stopped me before I 
had drawn the cotton through a second 
time, and thereby escaped with but one 
disappointment. “Yet one would be 
enough to crush me,” she had exclaimed, 
reproachfully, and had refused to be 
comforted, although I pulled the thread 
out entirely, thus removing the unlucky 


be sure, she 


omen. “ Never, never sew a rip in a dress 
that one has on—pin it,” she had com- 
pleted. And it was but natural that I 
felt relieved when the new moon was 
rightly discovered. 

For an instant after Vivia’s incom- 


plete sentence the Illustrator drew at his, 
pipe with those lengthy whiffs that a man 
permits himself when he is about to make 
an unpleasant announcement. “ Have 
you seen the telegraph-boy ?” he finally 
emitted, in volumes of smoke. 

We had not seen him, and the Illus- 
trator found this an excellent excuse to 
lead us down to the Casino in the pos- 
sibility of meeting the Mercury of the 
hills in transit. “He is always going 
up and down,” he explained, as we en- 
tered the gay world of the sober bour- 
geois. “Yes, by George! he is coming 
now.” 

We peered through the gloom of the 
village street, but Vivia, who had the 
best eyes, flouted him. “ No, it’s an old 
man. He must be eighty.” 

“That’s the telegraph-boy,” contended 
the Illustrator, serenely, and waited for 
his reward of appreciation. 

It did not come as he had expected. 
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THE ROMAN BASILICA 


While 


nature 


Yet the moment held a surprise. 


the aged messenger was in the 


of a shock, he was nothing as compared 


to our singer’s way of taking him. For 
Vivia sat down on a stone and began to 
cry. We hung her to urge an 
explanation, and the telegraph-boy, with 
the tendencies of his kind, lingered also. 
But she did not explain, beyond clutch- 
ing the messenger while she bedewed him 
with tears and demanding of him 
prowess. walk up 


Mon 


about 


his 
hills, can 
Bijou?” 


*Can you 


you go as high as she 
sobbed out. 

It was most embarrassing to such con- 
servative people as the Illustrator and 
myself. Hitherto we had proudly claimed 
to be bohemians, but with Vivia sobbing 
on the telegraph-boy’s shoulder we de- 
nied any association with such unconven- 
tional The octogenarian was 
not abashed by her tears ; he lived among 
people who wept as easily as they laughed, 
but he was distinctly annoyed in that 
Vivia doubted his ability to seale peaks 
with ease. 


creatures. 


“T go up and up; that is my life, 


AIME 


mademoiselle,” he reproved. “ Mon 
is only the first flight; Mont 
my attic.” 
“ Excelsior!” breathed the Illustrator. 
“A youth who bore, ’mid snow and 
ice,” I chanted. 
“Of course,” 


3ijou 
Blane is 


said Vivia, who.was as 
shining as a new tin pan by now, “he’s 
a regular Upidee-Upida! And such a 
good sign! 

And, indeed, we grew to eall him old 
Upidee-Upida as time went on and we 
saw him sturdily climbing through the 
day with blue his hand— 
“the banner with the strange device,” 
the banner that would some day come 
to our villa, and by its eabalistics proper- 
He thawed 
to us when he learned that in his hand 
lay the future happiness of the beautiful 
young lady, for Vivia had explained the 
entire situation to him, and just what 
opera-house she preferred. From that 
moment he began reading the messages 
that were sent into the office—he told us 
—that he might get the news as soon as 
possible, and he arranged a set of signals 


missives in 


ly license Vivia’s sureness. 
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used whenever he started up our that with her beauty she could do many 
with a despatch for some other than other things besides singing before cam- 

that she might be spared any walt- els and red cabbages. 

agitation. His hat was to stay on “But there aren’t any other things!” 
head if the message was not for Mon she exclaimed, passionately. 

1. but was to wave joyously up and The telegraph-boy begged pardon, yet 
1 if for us reminded her that for the well-favored 
Days passed, and it would seem that there was always a good marriage—even 
. : e rakish cap was to remain forever’ without the dot. And at that she rushed 

nted on his white crown, for we saw. into the house, leaving me to extend to 

the Paris papers that the judge con- him the usual thimbleful of cognac, 
ied ill, and no message came to our’ which was his privilege when passing the 
ding - place. I 
- shall always con- F 

| that it was ; 
s nerve-racking 
elay which _ first 


q shook the eon- 











lence of our dear La 
spirant and en- ty 
: eloped her in a ik 
illing fear as 
vague as the white 
ists that stole up h| 
from the valley. 
At first we noticed = 
t only by a sort of 1 
bewilderment which 
a swept across her i 
5 proud face now and i 
jou j then. But on the ; 
is 3 day that she tripped : i 
over the rug twice 7 
Yr. she was heard to 4 
ind tell old Upidee it 
Upida that of 
as course all the sing- [ 
1e’s P ers expected to win , 
a : a place, and of 
j course all couldn’t. { 
old : “All of them 
we can’t,” she had said 
ae at first, compas- 
in sionately, mindful 
of those others. 
= Then her hands 
m went up to her 
ed throat as the ter- 
nd iS ror of the thought ’ 
al 3 grew. "°All of : 
he : them can’t,” she re- 
at a peated, But she : 
at was not trembling ; 
a toy the se I 
ai P Upidee-Upida was ; 
as soothing. He as- 


] eC 7 ‘ > +a > 2 
sured mademoiselle NEAR THE SUMMIT OF THE LiTTLE SAINT BERNARD 


Is 











villa. He received the offering with a 
manner that could well be emulated by 
our district messengers. “I must look 
after my old hairs,” he explained, as he 
disposed of the cognac and a chance sou 


‘I, too, was care- 


with equal expedition. 
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such a dropping of the eyelids must ec] 
down the valley like the sunset gun 
the fort. 

The action was all the more vulgar 
that it was triumphant. The winker wa 
a kind man, yet he was inclined to boast 
when we were alone, tha 
it was not the agonizin 
delay. but he himself that 
was shaking the smug s 
curity of Vivia. Not by 
scofiing at her singleness 
of purpose was he reduc- 
ing her pride, but rather 
by the steady insistence on 
a number of other pur- 
poses equally important in 
life and a deal more peace- 
ful. 

The girl made it her 
custom to accompany him 
on his sketching expedi- 
tions, even to incite him 
to them, and frequently 
she chose the spots to be 
drawn. In pursuance of 
her ambitions she selected 
only villages on mountain- 
sides that could not be 
reached by motor, chateaux 
pendent from peaks, and 
streets that had an upward 
tendency. The artist 
pantingly endured it so 
long as he could moralize 
on life to her while he 
drew. He is said to be 
very good at this when I 
am not around. 

“Don’t look at the shell 
of what I’m _ drawing,” 
he advised her. “Get be- 
hind the town, and the 
houses, and the streets.” 


THE RUINED CHATEAU SAINT JACQUE—AIME And Vivia, upon iIn- 


less in my youth,” nodding toward the 
bedroom of the heedless young lady. a 3 
too, yielded and did not conserve.” 

We could go no further in the matter, 
for Vivia suddenly suspended herself 
from her window under the eaves. “I 
wonder where David Grace is, anyway,” 
she called, irrelevantly; and hearing this, 
the Illustrator winked at me so broadly 
that I intuitively hushed him, as though 


vestigation, found that 
there were plots and quar- 
rels, heartaches and happy lovers, and 
all the things that one sings across the 
footlights to the men and women out in 
front. “Every family has its story, and 
without an end to it,” the Tlustrator 
said. “It doesn’t stop at eleven, and will 
never grow tiresome.” 
“Tt’s restful to watch,” admitted Vivia, 
a little wearily, “and it’s nice not to be 
mixed up in the struggle.” 
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“ Well,” he replied, temporizing, “ life’s 
a struggle, but at least it is actual, and 
something actually to struggle about. 
The trouble with you people of the 
theater is you take a back drop, painted 
as a village street, as seriously as you 


Pera palms. 
oR, “Just to thi 
>. Fo RR AT. ely ot om. what a lot of go 
* i ane og? ol. ae » . 
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“ay do in this valk 
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[HE MAIN STREET OF MOUTIERS, FROM THE CATHEDRAL ARCHWAY sisted in the eur 


would the village itself. Think of the 
absurdity of really quarreling over the 
right to stand in front of an unreal 
canvas town.” 

But this was unfortunate, as it re- 
minded her that her own personal strug- 
gle might be settled by now, and that 
the wire might have come while she was 
away. So she ran ahead of him, be- 
ginning mildly, but ending in a riot of 
leaps and dashes, and arriving at the 
villa white-lipped and breathless. “Has 
it—is it come?” she questioned. And 





when I shook my head she sank do 
upon the steps, covering her eyes w 
her hands. “ It’s horrible—this waiting 
she groaned, “ and 
lifetime !” 


The Illustrator came along a litt 


lifetime of it 


later, dissatisfic 
on the whole, w 
his philosophic 
tack, as he | 
not introduced 
name of Davi 
Grace as often 


he had planned. 

was his custom 

speak of Davi 
whenever Vivia w: 
especially rebellio 
over the long d 
lay. He had a 
oily way of mout!] 
ing the name whi 
he thought sugges 
tive of serenity 

spirit and securit 


I had not thoug 
him especially Sue 
cessful in thes 


tactics up to tl 
time he found Vi 


crushed into h « 


of goiter,” he b 


gan, cheerfully 
“Tid you notice the dear old lady 
that house lve just sketched, Vivi: 
3y Jove! If you were to show Davi 
Grace that—” 

The girl sprang to her feet. “ Day 
Grace! David Grace!” she mimicke: 
oilily. “I wish you’d stop harping « 
that man. I simply detest him. <A: 
hew would he ever know about tl! 
woman—is he coming here to hunt hi 
out? Why, he hasn’t even hunted 


out! He hasn’t tried, so far as I ca 


see. Oh, these fair-weather friends! H 


from mental and 
physical miseries 


ia on the _ front 
steps with her fac 


wee 
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vlad enough to attend the concours, 
hear me applauded by all the Amer- 
ns. But when I’m alone—and suffer- 
Her voice broke from that very 
nan eause of self-pity, and, evading 
arms, she started around the house, 
dash into the side door. Yet she re- 
rned, for it was unlucky to enter by 
er than the door through which you 
d passed out, and bounding through 
front way, she fled out of earshot. 
[he Illustrator was looking after her 
3 iously. He was never a prideful man 
the right time. “Grace hasn’t a 
nee, has he?” he whispered, gloomily. 
[ laughed with scorn. “You goose! 
Why, he’s second choice, anyway. That’s 
iin now.” 
Confidence returned. “ Don’t you think 
I'd better send for him, then, and com- 
te my job?” he inquired. 
But I would not hear to that. “ Be- 
les, he’s only second choice. She'll 
ike the opera first,” I reminded, then 
1ught my breath, fearful of being sure. 
[f she gets it, I mean.” 
“Tf she gets it,” he reiterated, omi- 
vusly. 
Vivia ealled from her window: “ Upi- 
ee-Upida is starting up the hill, but I 
see whether his hat is on his head 
r swinging.” 
“Wait; Ill get the glasses,” com- 
ianded our man, storming into the 
ise. “ Wait!” 
We waited, but the telegraph-boy was 
aring his hat. 
The seven days that followed we shall 
iss among the worst in our lives, for 
the reason that waiting became a game 
which no one won. We all had field- 
classes by that time—rented from the 
hotel below—and we carried them around 
ith us if we permitted ourselves to 
stray from the villa. They had never 
een focused before upon anything lower 
an a chain of Alpine climbers, black 
against the high snows, and they squeaked 
ebelliously when we rotated the lens 
ntil we could accommodate it to a mild 
little man (quite as aspiring but*making 
less fuss about it than the climbers) who 
emerged from the valley, and who did 
r did not wear his hat. On the fifth 
day I saw him distinctly without it as 
he was stumping across the bridge. I 
was alone at the time, and I plunged down 
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to meet him; but he carried no message 
to us. And who could be cross with a 
gentle old person on a hot day, who had 
inadvertently removed his cap to mop 
his brow ? 

“ But for safety’s sake wear it the rest 
of the way,” I urged. Vivia was roam- 
ing aloft, and I momentarily expected 
her to land on our necks from the preci- 
pice. Indeed, I saw her, through my 
glasses, looking down on him through 
hers. She was unconscious of my es- 
pionage, however; and I also saw her 
throw herself upon the ground in an 
abandonment of despair that she had 
grown too proud to manifest before us. 

Of late it had been her wish to slip 
away from the villa, and it was all the 
more touching in that she bravely as- 
sumed a lightness of tone when she made 
her excuses for prowling alone. Some- 
times, she claimed, she went after four- 
leaves; sometimes searching for a load 
of hay to wish upon, or a mullen-stalk 
to bend down; and once she admitted 
seeking out a calico horse that was sure 
to bring her luck. But always upon her 
return there was the stare of added con- 
sternation in her brown eyes, and on her 
lovely face there were traces of the dark 
hour among the hills, where doubt stalked 
with her as grim companion. 

We never left Mon Bijou entirely alone 
when these tense days came on, not only 
that we might be in readiness to meet 
Upidee-Upida, but also that Vivia might 
find herself with a companion when she 
wished one. In her presence we carried 
ourselves as lightly as possible, and con- 
cocted hollow jokes, over which we laughed 
with that lack of immoderation generally 
accorded amateur theatricals. They were 
amateur jests. In our movements we 
were even more restricted, for it was 
seemingly impossible to do anything that 
was not a bad sign. The Illustrator 
sometimes sadly wondered why he didn’t 
“commit” a good sign now and then. 

Tt was rather pitiful to see him eying 
his silent motor-car, for we dared not 
travel any distance. During the early 
part of our stay we had motored even as 
high and as far as the pass of the Little 
Saint Bernard in the effort to whet Viv- 
ia’s appetite for the upward trend. But 
her soul-stretching, along with the Tlus- 
trator’s sketching, had shrunk to little 
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towns scattered through the Tarantaise, 
and toward the end the excursions were 
confined to leaping distances from Mon 
Bijou. After this review of his beloved 
car it was his custom to sigh heavily, 
then draw from his pocket his little note- 
book full of Don’ts, and set to studying it. 
I have heard him whispering them out: 

“Don’t hang your coat on the door- 
knob—result: brings trouble to family 
of knob. 

“Don’t pick up Vivia’s side-comb if it 
drops from hair until wife or other third 
party, preferably a friend, has put foot 
on it (gently). Otherwise disappoint- 
ment and sometimes death to Vivia. 

“Don’t—” but one might go on for- 
ever, and the note-book might have re- 
solved itself into a tome, had not Vivia 
grown sick of signs herself. She threw 
off the yoke shortly after she had 
seen the evening star through glass, 
the while we were assuring her that 
it did not necessarily imply calamity. 
Then she walked to the open door and 
watched the night creep into our side 
of the world. 

“We're up awfully high, aren’t we?” 
she said. “Funny! When we first came 
I didn’t feel any difference between that 
mountain and myself. I seemed to be 
in my natural environment. Now I know 
that I haven’t been stretching up as I’ve 
gone through life, but stooping down. 
One can’t be as miserable as I have been 
with a face upturned to the sun.” 

We muttered incoherent kindlinesses, 
and the Illustrator morally advised her 
to hitch her wagon to a star, in the 
effort to disguise his emotions. 

“T thought it was hitched to a star,” 
she replied, “but my star is mirrored in 
a mud-puddle, I fear.” 

“Tt wasn’t—it isn’t,” I exclaimed, in- 
coherently. “You will get one of the 
awards, of course.” 

She raised her eyes to the soft pink 
of the Glacier de la Vanoise. Although 
our valley was gray with the dusk, her 
features were tinged with the after-glow. 
“But is it an award, after all?’ she 
asked. “Do I not lose my peaks of glory 
in the gaining of these things?” She 


caught her trembling lower lip and en- 
deavored to be stern with it; but, as she 
bent over, the tears fell from her eyes 
and the storm broke. “What are my 
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peaks of glory?” she cried in a gr 
burst, and rushed from us. 

“Stop!” called the Illustrator. “ You 
are going out the wrong door!” 

“T hate all those silly signs,” car 
back to us from the mountain - pat: 
“T’m through with them forever.” 

“It’s David Grace,” I immediately de- 4 
clared upon her flight. ’ 3 

“Tt’s David Grace,” he answered, a : 
sertively, as though he had thought : 


it first. 
But it was he who thought first . : q 
going to the telegraph-office the minut: 


it was opened in the morning and sun 
moning David. I did not think of it, 

it was a dishonorable proceeding; yet 
went with him, and Vivia, her face sti 
blurred from tears, slept on. 

At five in Savoy the world is for the 
peasantry. It is their rich privilege t 
drink the best of the day with th 
morning meal—at seven the wine of th: 
air is gone, never to come in the sam 
way again. We were bemoaning that wv 
must make so practical this most perfect 
hour, yet, even as we wailed, a beautif 
use of this most perfect hour began. 

The beginning was David Grace him- 
self, not reached by wire, but broug! 
into instant communication with us 
he descended from the hotel ’bus in t! 
village street. David was tired, yet 
spite of the night’s trip down he ha 
something about him which made 
mentally uneasy. He suggested a wa 
horse. Short work was made of our 
greetings, and he crystallized his se. 
tences that proclaimed us false friend 
for hiding her away and forcing him to 








snooping. 
The Illustrator sought to curb hi 
champings. We had not touched upo 


the wire that we were about to send hi 
—we held this back—feeling that our u1 
feigned joy at seeing him was quite suf 
ficient welcome for the moment. Yet 
he was untouched at our delight. H 
went on to other things. 

“Does she know ?”’ 

“That you are coming? Not a word.” 

He shook his head. “No, no; of t! 
decision.” 

“Oh, has it, has it—?’ I asked, orac 
larly. 

He breathed more easily. 
doesn’t know. 


“Then s! 


It will be announced t 
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VIVIA CLIMBS 


The wire will come soon. That 
tie friend of hers walks in the grass 
the erack of dawn. She'll get the 
ers early.” 

p till then we had been standing 
th waiting porters around us. Now 
\avid beeame conscious of them and, 
garding his luggage, if indeed he 
sessed any, moved away. “ Where is 

I’m going to her.” 

We started up the hill because he— 
the moment—was stronger than we 

Yet we were pretty strong. 
‘Grace,.” said the Dlustrator, striding 
g with him as I ran, “you have dis- 
ered what the decision will be? Tell 
David halted to gaze at us in astonish- 
nt. “Yes, I heard—from a French 
rnalist—last night—before the papers 

to press. But, even so, do you 
in to say that you, knowing her, hear- 
her sing, haven’t guessed the end 
ady ?” 

We hesitated and cleared our throats. 
We wished to be loyal to Vivia’s voice; 

why, if Vivia had won, was David 
Grace, worn by all-night travel, climbing 

r hill to claim what the French gov- 
rnment had already appropriated? 

And in that moment, as he quizzed us 
ith his shrewd Yankee eyes, a curious 
ange came over the young lover’s face. 
he Illustrator afterward described it as 

ok of cunning; but I put it down as 
sk to hide a deep resolve. Certainly 
were agreed that Grace, for his own 
rposes, assumed this stony countenance. 
‘No, we don’t know,” replied the II- 
trator, when the pause had become 
“ But we’ve waited about as long 

we’re going to if you have the news.” 

David pressed his lips together and 
trode on silently. 

“Tell us, tell us,” I pleaded, trotting 
fter him, 

Che Illustrator kept abreast. “If you 
hink we’ve been enjoying ourselves sit- 
ng up on these fool peaks—” he roared. 
The lover halted again. “I'll tell you 
his much. I’m going to reach that girl 

1 make her promise to marry me be- 
re she receives the despatch if—if I 

have to walk to heaven to get her.” His 
jaws shut like a snapping-turtle’s, and on 
he went. This time we lingered. 

“She’s won,” said the Illustrator. 
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“And he wants to get her first,” said 
I, starting after the climbing youth. 

“But don’t you see,” panted my com- 
panion, “she showed last night that she 
wants him. So it’s all right, though he 
doesn’t know it.” 

I kept going on up. “She has to 
learn first of her suecess. It’s been her 
dream for years. All her ambitions will 
return to her after she finds out that she 
has won. Yet he will hold her to her 
promise. That jaw of his—mercy! And 
she an artist!” 

My companion passed me. “T’ll catch 
him; I'll let him know that if he doesn’t 
tell her then we will.” 

I had not caught up myself before the 
bomb was thrown, but I heard the ex- 
plosion. They were standing still again, 
facing each other, and both had a good 
deal to say, but Grace was ceaseless. 
“Give me this chance—I deserve one— 
you'll never understand, but give me this 
chance— I’m not throwing bouquets at 
myself—but trust me now—why, good 
Lord, we’re pals—you ought to know me 
pretty well—it’s for her good—you'll 
never understand, perhaps—but you'll see 
her happy—remember, you two are hap- 
py—I don’t butt in—I promise if the wire 
gets in there ahead of me I'l Jet her 
choose.” 

There was a quivering honesty about 
him as he glared into the eyes of his 
friend that made us weaken, even though 
he still wore his impenetrable mask. The 
Tilustrator stepped back and pointed up 
the road. “Go on: it’s Mon Bijou; rae) 
on; you—”’ Even if he thought him a 
sneak, and even if he said it, Grace had 
passed from his hearing, but I think the 
sentence ended in a sob. 

He was waiting in the little arbor away 
from the road when I went to Vivia’s 
room; but she had seen him when he 
came in, so that I had no surprise for 
her. She was very white, but she be- 
trayed no other agitation beyond leaving 
her hat on the bed when she went down 
to see him. A hat on the bed is very 
bad luck, and with her unobservance of 
this omen I felt that a new Vivia de- 
scended to greet her lover. 

The Illustrator and I sat on the front 
steps as being as far away from them as 
possible. Our breakfast was set in the 
arbor and we could smell the coffee, but 
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we were too wretched to care. David 
had failed us in fineness, and our Vivia 
was going over to him. Yet she did not 
go easily. We could hear her rich, 
sonorous voice ring out in occasional 
fragments above the steady stream of 
his pleading: “ But it has been my life, 

David—how can I change so quiékly — 
and I might win yet, then I would have 
to—” and once, with anguish, “ Yes, I 
am sick of it,” and once again, “No, 
I’m not a fighter. I’ve found that out— 
I’m just an ordinary girl.” 

“ He’s winning,” I whispered. 

The Illustrator lifted his head, chin 
in his collar, that he might somberly nod. 
But as his eyes met the level of the lower 
road they dilated so suddenly that I fol- 
lowed them anxiously with my own. And 
there came the deliverer, old Upidee- 
Upida, just on the hairpin turn below— 
and his hat was in his hand! Even as 
we saw him Grace’s voice rose for an 
instant, not entirely triumphant, yet full, 
assured. 

“He’s got her,” said my companion, 
grimly. 

“She’s got it,” I replied, torn between 
joy and rage. 

“Now if Upidee can make it—”’ We 
leaned forward with our glasses trained 
upon him, and our spines strained as one 
lifts a horse over a water-gap. Our next 
discovery was simultaneous, which unity 
of understanding is the easing of the 
connubial yoke. We put down our glasses 
to look at each other, put them up again 
to make sure, put them down once more 
to read a further meaning in each other’s 
eyes. For the telegraph-boy came not 
as victor! To be sure, his hat was in 
his hand, and now and then, according 
to agreement, he lifted it in lieu of 
waving, and dropped it heavily at his 
side. Once, twice, three times he hesi- 
tated as the brave man flinches to do hurt 
to another. And many times he shook 
his head. 

“You think it?” 

“JT do” 

“She’s failed, by gracious!” 

“Poor Upidee! He knows.” 

The old man came on with his heavy 
burden of grief—the grief that he had 
learned ahead of us—confined in the 
foolish envelope of blue. But our con- 
centration on him lessened for the mo- 
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ment, and together we pieced out t! 
Yes, David had 


machinations of David. 
known the night before in Paris that s 
had failed, but he so loved the child ¢] 
he still hoped to keep it from her- 
from her friends as well. He had 


on the mask as his deceit grew deeper 


For it was in the stern pride of t! 


Yankee to shield his own. 


The telegraph-boy grew nearer. WW, 


could discern his tremulous lips, his an 
ious eyes, his shaking hands. 








We went 


to meet him. He extended the despatc! 


“Oh, madame! Oh, monsieur!” he stu: 
bled. “Ah, the dommage!” 
From the arbor rang Vivia’s laugh 


Upidee had heard it when “ Excelsior” 
was her watchword, and chiming in wit 


her sounded the victorious note of Day 
David the able, the wise. We put insta 
faith in him for this next crisis. 

“Smile, dear Upidee,” we command 
“Smile as you offer the telegram, a: 
wave your hat, for that is the fut 
husband of mademoiselle whom you lh 
with her, and somehow he will find 
way.” 


And as they came around the litt] 


house they found the old telegraph-! 
smiling and working his hat like a n 
semaphore, up and down, and down : 
up. The girl stopped to stare at hi: 
But David moved on. 

“Tt has come, Vivia, and it is g 
news,” he said, gently. He brought 
message to her. “Read it if you wis 
and if you wish it—I’ll release you.” 

But Vivia, true to her type, was 1 
to be outclassed in fine heroics. 
doesn’t matter any more, but I’m g! 
my exit is so lovely. Yes, this is 
better way,” and, so saying, she tore t) 
paper twice across and, unread, sent t! 


“banner with the strange device” float 


ing out upon the morning. 

“Now I'll never know what oper 
house I drew,” she said to him, “and 
don’t care. But you must send the! 


word that I’ve withdrawn—and tell them, 


too, of our engagement.” 

“T have. I announced you were t 
marry me last night. It’s in all! t! 
morning papers,” said David, calmly. 


Then Upidee-Upida, an old man sud 


denly made rich, stumped back to t 


“Ts 


village, but the lovers climbed the heights 


together—and we went in to breakfast 








Miss Dalrymple’s Hour 


BY MARIE MANNING 


and Lydia, having read it between 

sips of her fragrant coffee, had not 
been in the least aware that her expres- 
sion harbored a suggestion of resignation 
as she went to her mother’s room for the 
first of those conferences that, with in- 
terruptions for naps, rests, and the ad- 
vent of the masseuse, pretty well took up 
the whole forenoon. It had grown in- 
creasingly difficult, as the years crept on, 
to keep things from the invalid, whose 
powers of divination had intensified till 
they amounted to a species of clair- 
voyanee. The huge four-poster with its 
pillows, great and small, was like a bil- 
lowing sea that all but engulfed the lit- 
tle shriveled woman with the glittering 
black eyes and pink-ribboned cap who lay 
there, marooned. In a jiffy old Mrs. 
Dalrymple had the history of her daugh- 
ter’s letter, and surmised the little drama 
of temptation and renunciation. The old 
lady had the trick of “catching” with 
the relentlessness of a trap every glance, 
gesture, or attempted reservation that 
found its way into her presence-chamber, 
and she had not been misled that morn- 
ing by Lydia’s high note of cheerfulness. 

It seemed that Mrs. Carey wanted 
Lydia to chaperon her daughter in Wash- 
ington during some sort of expedition that 
had been got up by a church organization 
of which the girl was a member. There 
would be an official chaperon, of course, 
but Mrs. Carey did not care to intrust 
her young daughter to so general a social 
eustadian, and the trip would be out of 
the question, as far as Elizabeth was con- 
cerned, unless Miss Dalrymple would con- 
sent to go with her. 

A proposition so monstrous could have 
come only from a new acquaintance; one 
ignorant of the duties involved in con- 
stant attendance on a lady whose sole 
profession was that of being ill. It was, 
however, but another illustration of the 
crass success of those who rush in with 
a greater courage than the angels. Old 


Ta letter had come at breakfast, 


Mrs. Dalrymple, lightly brushing aside 
the devotion of her daughter for the past 
twenty-five years as a trifle easily re- 
placed, ordered her to go. The pink rib- 
bon bow on the lace cap bobbed inter- 
mittently as she issued orders from the 
four-poster with the authority of a cap- 
tain from the bridge. 

“You are to go, Lydia; I positively 
desire it. Send for Sister Clara to take 
charge of me—I shall enjoy hearing about 
St. Faith’s, and if they’ve decided to 
let them have candles at the services and 
instal confessionals in the new church.” 

“But mamma dear, can you spare 
me— ?” 

“My dear Lydia, I need a change—ev- 
ery one needs a change—and I’m getting 
a little tired of your French court ladies 
and their everlasting memoirs. Sister 
Clara and her delightful. high - church 
ways will be so refreshing.” 

If her mother had declared an inten- 
tion of going in her place, she could not 
have more thoroughly astonished her 
daughter or set her wondering if this 
placid perversity did not mask some grim 
secrecy of purpose. At all events, it 
warranted the doctor’s immediate pres- 
ence. It appeared that the casual dis- 
missal of her daughter’s services was not 
indicative of a single bad symptom, and 
on the invalid’s responding valiantly to 
both pulse and thermometer tests, there 
was really nothing for Miss Dalrymple 
to do but to pack her trunk. She was to 
go to Washington, she who had neyer 
been a hundred miles from the little 
Indiana village where she had been born. 
It was too wonderful. 

It had been the secret ambition of Miss 
Dalrymple’s life, as furtively set forth 
in her diary, “to exert an influence ”— 
a deeply penetrant influence—on affairs 
that should have their inception in her 
little faded drawing-room, and their pro- 
foundly significant results at the ends of 
the earth. She had made a study of 
politics—but, for that matter, of what had 
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she not made a study? Her energies 
were voleanic, she rode at life as if it 
had been an obstacle- race, and if she 
sometimes fell, her spirit always landed 
her again in the saddle, pressing forward 
gallantly. ‘There is no telling where this 
unquenchable force, allied to an industry 
equally remarkable, might not have land- 
ed her had not Miss Dalrymple ridden her 
race encumbered by a handicap that 
practically settled matters in advance. 

Her mother belonged to that old school 
of invalidism, now happily all but ex- 
tinct, that “enjoyed poor health” with 
rapture. She was charmingly decorative; 
her faded aspect of perfect distinction 
bad a household value equal to that of 
a bit of priceless porcelain. She had 
swooned dutifully on all the proper occa- 
sions in her youth, and when swooning 
was no longer compatible with the best 
feminine ideals, she had taken to becom- 
ing negligées at an age when most wom- 
en are still resolutely girlish. Perhaps 
the one subject on which Miss Dal- 
rymple’s busy mind had never speculated 
was her mother. She had accepted her, 
at her father’s death, as an inviolable 
trust; she had renounced the lover whose 
attitude toward the maternal vocation 
was not wholly sympathetic, and had ad- 
justed her life to that grim daily phrase, 
“ Mother’s health.” 

It was the little case of books in Miss 
Dalrymple’s private sitting-room that held 
her tremendous secrets. From this bit 
of excellent Sheraton, with its delicately 
latticed panes, she lived on the amplest 
terms with life, rejecting intercourse with 
any but the very greatest. Memoirs, 
lives, letters, were so many straws, all 
blowing the same way. The little spin- 
ster’s choice of literature was a naive 
confession of her choice of life, if elec- 
tion had been remotely possible, but since 
her doom might be said to have been 
sealed in advance of her birth, she lived 
a splendidly vicarious existence in the 
world of letters. To be a magnificent 
figurehead, lashed to the ship of state for 
the world to gaze at, would have been an 
irksome réle to Lydia Dalrymple; but to 
have to tea a Cabinet minister, one 
who, trusting implicitly in her powers of 
discretion, would have confided in her a 
“state secret ””—that would have been a 
destiny for which she would have gone 
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cheerfully to the stake. And exempla1 
as her own life had been, she cou 
never find it in her heart to be anythi 
but lenient to those frail ladies w) 
giving a deft turn to the steering-g: 
of state, had made history obliquely. 

At forty-five, the year in which h 
hour finally struck, Lydia Dalrymple w 
a little woman with a well-modeled f 
that across the breadth of the room look: 
almost youthful, but on closer inspecti 
proved to be etched all over with a muli 
tude of fine lines, each drawn with t 
free dexterity of a master. It was 
old case of the prophet being with 
honor in his own country; but wi 
could have been expected of a town t! 
unblushingly called itself Pygmalionvil 
and accorded her, as a sole claim to di 
tinction, the doubtful one of having 1 
jected a lover who had since made 
substantial place for himself in politics 

The journey eastward—swift, plus! 
and full of the heavy Sunday - dinn 
cheer of modern travel—was a revelati: 
to the little lady whose limit of adve. 
ture up to the present had consisted of 
daz trip to her State’s capital. She v 
disappointed that the claims of prepa: 
tion, cropping up as they did at 
eleventh hour, should have prevented | 
young charge and herself from maki: 
the magnificent composite start with 1 
organization which set forth from o: 
of the larger towns with the air of bei: 
incorrigibly on pleasure bent. Miss D 
rymple, whose knowledge of “trips” \ 
vague and acquired wholly through 
medium of literature, persisted in 
garding the undertaking as a class 
enterprise—a latter-day setting forth 
the Canterbury pilgrims, as it were, wit 
the advantage of modern convenienc: 
It was to be a progress duly arrang: 
in advance, by proper authority, vouch: 
for by letters of introduction, signed an 
sealed by the best tradition. 

The shock of the reality, encountered 
in all its chattering gregariousness, 
a third-rate hotel—a model of spright] 
shoddiness in its way—was staggering 
In the seclusion of Pygmalionville, wher 
refinement was carried to such heights 01 
rarefaction as almost to defy the powers 
of human respiration, she had never en 
countered the type — genial, haphazar: 
plunging into intimacy before the for 
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malities of introduction were over. At 
the end of twenty-four hours her place 
in the expedition seemed to have settled 
into the réle of middle-aged lady who 
could be called upon at any time to fasten 
r unfasten dresses that buttoned up the 
back. It was the tourists’ sole occupa- 
tion, apparently, within-doors, to button 
and unbutton these inconveniently devised 
gowns, and to eat candy out of boxes. 
They had no reserves, no conversation be- 
yond loose personalities ; worse, no knowl- 
edge of French history or sprightly court 
memoir. Such mental laxity, to a lady 
who had burned her midnight oil in and 
out of season against a potential mental 
eclipse, seemed little short of criminal. 
In Washington she realized for the 
first time that there was no demand for 
her immense “ preparation.” In fact, her 
co-travelers, who had had no preparation 
at all, seemed to enjoy themselves riot- 
ously in their way, which was simply to 
drop a jaw at everything, and, like the 
heathen of the Hymnal, bow down to 
wood and stone. They hadn’t an aspira- 
tion beyond the municipal pile, if the 
statistics that accompanied it were suf- 
ficiently spectacular. The young man 
with the megaphone thrilled them delight- 
fully with the number of government 
clerks that worked in each building daily, 
or the sum it cost, or the number of 
pounds of mortar used in its construc- 
tion, data which seemed to fill some long- 
felt craving of their innermost being. 
This was the Washington they had 
dreamed of—a city of public buildings, 
of bronze heroes restraining madiy cur- 
veting bronze horses, of innocently 
sportive fountains; while to Miss Dal- 
rymple’s more acute sensibilities there 
was in these snatched glances from the 
tops of sight-seeing wagons a confession 
of social outlawry analogous to pressing 
a hungry face to a dining-room window. 
In the seclusion of Pygmalionville she 
had not questioned the social integrity 
of the organization under whose auspices 
she was “seeing Washington.” Frankly, 
she knew nothing of such things; they 
were beyond her world of memoir. It was 
unthinkable, however, that an associa- 
tion engaged in such an enterprise should 
lack eredentials that would have made 
this frank peep-show scrutiny as repellent 
to them as it was to her. Only a sense 
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of duty to her friend’s daughter kept her 
aloft on the unspeakable car; but before 
each upward flight she would remove em- 
broidered initials and similar marks of 
identification, so that in case of accident 
Miss Dalrymple of Pygmalionville, In- 
diana, might, by the grace of God, es- 
cape recognition. 

The reward that came to her, in the 
last throes of her immolation, when for 
the better part of a week she had sat 
aloft, a dutiful but rebellious target for 
the megaphone-marksman’s broadside of 
desiccated facts, would have been impos- 
sible in any city but Washington, which, 
despite its latter-day influx of million- 
aires, diplomats, and official conventions, 
has not wholly lost its Southern sense of 
hospitality. The young megaphone-man 
had too lately come from Virginia to 
have acquired an “r” in his vocabulary, 
or that glacial indifference to the wants 
of lady passengers characteristic of those 
who have to do with public vehicles. The 
secret chivalric motto he had assumed 
on leaving his native Culpeper Court- 
house and taking his place behind the 
verbal horn of plenty was, “We aim to 
please ”—pronouncing the preposition in 
good Virginia style, as if it were part of 
the foot. And the young man, despite 
the callousing effects of professional di- 
dacticism, tried like a knight of old to 
live up to the device. 

His jolting discourse culminated at 
the house cf a lady, long the piéce de 
résistance of the Capital City, the fairy 
godmother, so to speak, of this lusty na- 
tional hobbledehoy. Madame von Erich- 
sen was an American of European birth 
and education who discovered the town 
after her marriage to a young attaché 
ordered there from Madrid. It was not, 
at that remote period, as it is to-day. 
Then young people, as is their habit, 
had been addicted to munching queer 
things at queer times. And their com- 
edy of manners was a heartier affair 
than the present generation wots of. 
Madame von Erichsen sailed away with 
her husband, to return only when widow- 
hood had made her choice of a perma- 
nent home optional. It is safe to say 
that hers was the house in which “ 
ture” first came to the rescue of after- 
noon calls, and it was here, too, that a 
good many of the national elbows learned 
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to conceal themselves beneath becoming 
drapery. She had an eye for pictures, 
and kindly but firmly led the town from 
the anecdotal art of the Corcoran Gallery ; 
and lastly, she taught it the value of “ at- 
mosphere.” Her studio had become a 
sort of national academy of leisure where, 
it is to be feared, more posing was done 
than pictures painted. 

At this house Lydia Dalrymple found 
herself looking with intense interest, the 
first that Washington had evoked. Here 
was a home in which were at work those 
magically subtle influences that made up 
the nectar and ambrosia of life. Here— 
and Lydia was swept with the pious emo- 
tion that she might have felt before the 
doors of the Hétel Rambouillet — began 
those imperceptible eddies that grew and 
grew, and whirled up “ history ”—Heaven 
only knows what was not whirled up, in 
the excited imagination of Miss Dal- 
rymple! It was the real thing at last! 
For Madame von Erichsen’s name was 
not wholly unsung, even in Pygmalion- 
ville.. She furnished an amazing amount 


of copy for the lorgnette school of jour- 
nalism, columns of which had to be read 
to the arch-invalid in the four-poster at 


home. Furthermore, from out the mists 
of family tradition it appeared that 
Madame von Erichsen and Lydia’s moth- 
er had had one and the same ancestress. 

* Wasn’t her great-grandmother a Miss 
Sarah Spencer, of Pygmalionville, In- 
diana?’ inquired Miss Dalrymple. It 
was her first remark that morning. 

“QOan’t say, I’m sho’— but hit’s no 
trouble to find out.” And to her petri- 
fied amazement she saw the young man 
from Culpeper Court-house leap from 
the car, mount the steps, press the bell. 
His device, “ We aim to please,” being 
wholly figurative, did not float on his 
banner, like a knight’s of old, but it 
ought to have done so. Miss Dalrymple, 
lashed to her post, prayed for a reversal 
of Litany clemencies; she- prayed for 
“battle, murder, and sudden death,” or, 
as a second choice, an earthquake that 
would engulf her on the box-seat of this 
recreation-car, falsely so called. 

And then happened one of those wholly 
unaccountable things that, despite a les- 
sening of the national appetite for plati- 
tude, will always preserve such “ readr- 
to-wear” styles of speech as “Truth is 
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stranger than fiction.” Madame 

Erichsen, on her way to the studio 
show some people her new Monet, he: 
the young man from Culpeper Court- 
house inquire about her great - gra) 
mother from Pygmalionville, Indiana. 

Pygmalionville—? Could anything 
more deliciously American? No. ; 
even the Monroe doctrine itself. She ] 
not thought of the name in years. 
glance beyond the young man reveal 
the devouring eyes in the sight - see’ 
ear, tier on tier of them, each tun 
toward her door with the palpitating 
pectancy of a child of the last generati 
awaiting the flight of the mythical b 
from the eye of the camera. 

Madame von Erichsen’s practised « 
long schooled in social appraisem: 
sized the situation: “ Some ventures: 
soul from the old Indiana town seei 
the capital under the wing of a chu: 
society. It would be delightful—” A 
the lady, who years before had tal 
the advice of Emerson and _ writt 
“whim” upon the lintel of her d 
made up her mind. Moreover, the « 
sode would illustrate beautifully a poi 
she had been making to the ambass: 
in their discussion of socialism—drawi 
room socialism, socialism from the 
end of the opera-glass. 

“Tnvite them in,” she said to the me: 
phone soloist — “yes, all of them, 
especially the lady from Pygmalionvil! 

They needed no second invitatio 
not even Miss Dalrymple. They wer 
their feet, out on the pavement, up 
steps, into the hall, with an alacrity t 
hinted at a run on a bank the d& 
of which might be closed at any 1 
ment. The rush, successfully accomp!i 
ed, showed an uneasy tendency to hud 
about the skirts of Miss Dalrymple, w 
crisp of outline, alert, sure of hers: 
stood out from them as detached a 
well-bred collie that brings the sheep + 
pasture. They heard to the right and |! 
of them potent names, names that c 
veyed a curiously heady sense of bei 
in the thick of things important—e\ 
national. “To look about the drawi1 
room was like turning over a book 
political cartoons,” one young lady, wit 
out conscious satire, wrote to her moth 
that night. It was a delightful and awf 
quarter of an hour, complicated by su: 
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kly human emotions as regret at not 
ing worn best hats. 

A similar modeling of profile and sweep 
evebrow in both Lydia and her host- 
hinted at the likelihood of some re- 

Indian forebear, some primitive 
losopher who had given to each the 

t of wresting a generous measure of 
and serenity of mind from wherever 

tribal gods elected to pitch their in- 
lual tepees. They clasped hands as 

.ds who have long waited for each 

and the freemasonry of the spirit 

e from the eyes of each. 
was only the reassuring cordiality 
Madame von Erichsen that accomplish- 
the disintegration of that perturbed 
rt of sight-seers, abetted, doubtless, 
hat unwritten law of the national 
ital, that “the queerer the caller the 

important the constituent.” At 
their hostess was mingling the di- 
social elements with an art little 

of chemical. She was more than 

id for her whimsical little adventure 
the discovery of Miss Dalrymple, no 
of whose personality escaped her. 
ld-young face with its interesting 
nkles, the flavor of youth without its 
maturity — how had Pygmalionville 
duced her, or kept ker, and, accom- 
hing these marvels, why had it not 
ched her incandescent spark? By 
law ot social calculation she be- 

1 to larger and more cosmopolitan 
s. She ought to have sat in a time- 
wed drawing-room in the Faubourg 

Germain, with portraits in pedan- 
lly tarnished frames, looking down 
le she chatted with a minister of 
te or a worldly-wise old abbé. But 

she was, “seeing Washington,” un- 

r the auspices of Heaven only knew 
t queerness. 


T+ 
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‘London would have recognized her, 
1 put her thankfully on its dinner- 
t,” speculated Madame von Erichsen, 
alling certain heroic amazons of the 
ihogany, mighty pot-hunters in the 
ide world of culture who nightly 
trieve and bring to board the most re- 
itely precious of verse, the most patho- 
ical of plays, the momentary equiv- 
lent of Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses, and mad Old World religions, 
even before they are brought to Boston. 
But Madame von Erichsen apparently 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 753.—48 


was not alone in her discovery; the am- 
bassador was discussing his new book 
with Miss Dalrymple, and he did not do 
that with every one. He was unsparing- 
ly adept in evading lovely ladies who 
would be “ intellectual ” at any price, his 
blandness and firmness beautifully con- 
veying regret at having left his purse at 
home, and deprecatingly offering a box 
of sweets as a substitute. So if Lydia 
was getting fact instead of flattery from 
the great man, she might be accredited, 
at least, with potential arrival. 

The rooms were filling rapidly, thick- 
ening into a crush. Lydia had completely 
forgotten her fellow-tourists, who had de- 
cided to make the most of it and inspect 
the whole house. The guest who was 
talking directly behind her was apparent- 
ly swept off her feet by the news she had 
to tell her friend; her voice rose above 
the hum high and nervous. “And to 
think, my dear, we’re not going to get 
into the Supreme Court, after all; it’s 
too dreadful of the President, after he 
held out such hopes—and our term ex- 
pires the 4th of March, and there’s noth- 
ing but to go back to Idaho and leave 
that lovely Massachusetts Avenue house, 
where the rugs all fit the rooms and the 
cvrtains match, and they'll all be too big 
for the Boise City house, and I just can’t 
stand it. I’ve been with a mental healer 
all afternoon and I don’t feel a bit bet- 
ter.” 

“Who’s to get it—the Supreme Court, 
[ mean?” inquired the confidante, waving 
aside the wealth of detail. 

“Senator Prime. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? The Supreme Court is no 
place for a bachelor; it ought to go to a 
family man.” 

Lydia fell back from the pair. She 
had not meant to hear, yet the knowl- 
edge gave her an odd throb of triumph. 
Prime had gone far, farther than she had 
expected when, pointing out to her the 
numbing influence of Pygmalionville, she 
had made her choice between him and 
her mother. Here was her “ state secret ” 
at last, one intimate, close, out of the 
beautiful perspective of her early youth. 
The knowledge of these great happenings, 
touching her own life even remotely, 
thrilled her with a divine fire. At this 
moment of consecration her young friend, 
Elizabeth Carey, inquired “if it wasn’t 
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almost time for the obliging young man 
with the sight-seeing car to return.” 

Unconsciously, Miss Dalrymple’s hand 
sought the back of the chair near which 
she was standing. The question set her 
falling, falling through abysses, down to 
a nightmare bottomless pit. The sight- 
seeing the tourists, the silly 
league they belonged to, had been wiped 
from her consciousness as completely as 
though they had never been. It was the 
midnight hour beginning to strike for 
Cinderella—even as she parleyed she 
could see in imagination her coach and 
six change into the unspeakable sight- 
seeing car at the door. She turned for a 
word of farewell to her hostess—at least 
she demonstrated she was not a bungling 
amateur in the social orchestra; she had 
touched with steady, capable fingers the 
fine instrument set before her for the 
first time; she had been witty, varied, 
vivid, her range many-octaved; the years 
of her immense preparation had not been 
unavailing, even if the occasion to play 
well never came again. She had proved 
herself an acceptable candidate for the 
little republic of the elect. In future 
Pygmalionville should occupy its proper 
geographical position in her life—a land 
of chance exile. 

The glow in her cheeks and eyes had 
burned away a decade of dull, gray years. 
She was not very unlike the Lydia Dal- 
rymple that had refused her lover and 
courageously accepted her mother’s in- 
validism as she and Madame von Erich- 
sen exchanged a smile of appreciation 
at the adventure of the afternoon. 

“T want you to meet a man from your 
own State—Senator Prime.” 

In a sharpened flash of consciousness 
Lydia discerned this wraith of her youth, 
large, bland, poured to overflowing into 
the mold that convention has decreed 
shall hold the successful “statesman.” A 
pulse in her bosom rose at sight of him— 
even as her unquenchable spirit of com- 
edy presented him, the lean, towering 


wagon, 


George Prime of yesterday, reflected, as it 
of a convex mirror. 


were, on the surface 
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“We are friends, old friends.” 


was 
acknowledgment of the introduction. 
said it as if charging legions and leg 


of opposing counsel to deny it. 
talked to her as if he were addr 
gentlemen of the jury; his frock - 
hung ample as if at any moment it n 


sree 5 





metamorphose into the silk gown a : 
ing him; he was of the very essen é 
the law. 

She heaped together these ma 


icences — manner, gesture, diction, 
impending gown—and fired at then 
shot: “I’m delighted you’re going t 
Supreme Court.” 

His dumfounded look, that answ 
her hitting of the bull’s-eye, gave her 
reins of the situation; to the best of 
belief, no one knew but the Presid 
his unsuccessful rival, and himself. 

“TI didn’t know—I didn’t know 
floundered. Something of the majesty; 
the law seemed to have departed. 

“That the tip was so general?” §S 
presented it neat and colloquial. “R 
assured, I’m not general. This- 
sort of thing has always interested 
I make a point of keeping up with it.’ 

He had no reply for this auda 
she was too amazing. “If she « 
manage this sort of thing in Pygmal 
ville, what might she not have don 
him!” Then he noticed the quick, 
painful change that had come over 
but he did not see, as she saw, the s! 
bling, inchoate mass, waiting to pay 
social toll in phrase of stenciled 
bility. The thought of fusing her 
with these before George Prime was 
tolerable. She had counted on he 
all these years for anything but his pi 
and yet it apparently was going to cr 
the most delightful hour of her life. B 
again Madame von Erichsen interpos 
laying a detaining hand on Lydia, 
delaying her for a precious supplement 
moment, while her late companions i 
nobly defiled past her. Then, alone, M 
Dalrymple made her exit with the 
nity that had inspired every action 


her life. 
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NDUSTRIAL research is as many- 
faceted as a diamond. I might pre- 
sent its effect upon specific industries, 
influence upon agriculture, its tri- 
phs in the conservation of waste, its 
lation to the tariff, its opportunities 
men, its trials and its dif- 
ties, or any one of many other phases 
we might examine by the hour. 
Mainly, however, I wish to present some- 
thing of its fascination and of its 


r young 
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To- 

There is a never-to-be-forgotten book 
that tells us how, away back in the Mid- 
dle Ages, a youthful Messer Marco Polo, 
with his father and his uncle, traveled 





through years of crimson sunsets and 
mber sunrises to the regions of far 
Cathay, and he who reads this book, 


hether man or boy, lays it down with 
gulp of sorrow that such days are no 
Those days are gone. Gone 
Kublai Khan and Prester John, with 

ll the fret and business of the milliors 
lives that accompanied them in their 
trenuous and, I am afraid, destructive 
arch across the world of their day; 
gone with them, too, are the practices 
f their time and their fancies, customs, 
nd beliefs. So far, indeed, are they 
mellowed by the distance of a thousand 
years that we look at them as enveloped 
in a golden haze of romance—and as a 
rollary our sizh confesses that now, 
these gray days, romance is dead. 
But alas for our judgment! the golden 
aze of the years has given us but a 
lurner’s landscape of that old day. The 
romance was there, shining, vivid, real, 
but not the romance of the obliterating 
il of time; it was as it is and ever 
ill be, the romance of untrodden ways, 
the romance of an unguessed to-morrow. 
Whoever will but follow Messer Marco 
in his wanderings will discover that 
vhat beyond all things else interested 
his discerning and discriminating young 


re to be. 
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eyes and ears was not the myths and 
fancies that he chronicles, but all mat- 
ters of new and curious and useful fact. 
Notice his genuine pleasure in killing 
the myth of the Salamander, which, he 
tells us, “is no beast, as they allege in 
our part of the world, but a substance 
found in the earth,” which is taken and 
pounded and washed until it divides 
“as it were into fibers of wool,” and is 
then spun into fire-resisting napkins— 
in other words, asbestos. He tells us of 
camphor and the growing thereof, but 
we may be sure that he would have been 
actively, vividly interested in the way 
in which we now control the monopoly 
of this same camphor through our ability 
to conjure it up out of turpentine by 
juggling the very atoms of matter. In 
words that might be used to-day, he 
describes in detail the manufacture of 
indigo from the indigo plant, but would 
his interest not have intensified into ad- 
miration and respect could he but have 
divined how the Germans (the Tedeschi 
of his day) would implacably in our day 
threaten the very existence of this prod- 
uct of the East, by synthesizing it, 
genuine, pure, and blue, out of the mere 
material of moth-balls? He loves the 
ruby, and he tells us curious stories of 
the ruby-mines and of the miners, but 
IT can imagine him standing by the fur- 
nace of M. Paquier, of Paris, watching 
fascinated as the molten ruby builds it- 
self up out of material from the common 
alum of the druggist—rubies just as 
veritable in their composition, just as 
generous in their fire, as any of which 
he tells us from Burma or from Samar- 
cand. 

Industrial research has to-day all the 
glamour that ever obtained in any age 
of romantic interest —the daily travel 
along untrodden and always difficult and 
sometimes dangerous ways, the formula- 
tion of myths and fancies of visions that 
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lurk in the gloomy background of our 
ignorance, the daily encounter of a 
strange flora and fauna of new and use- 
ful facts, and at the journey’s end the 
possible pot of gold. In order to show 
this, I wish, first and very briefly, to 
review a few of the activities of the 
great International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry which recently concluded its 
sessions in New York. 

We all know rubber, and some of us 
ean make rueful acknowledgment of its 
necessity and of its cost. The fact that 
the very dust of the streets of New York 
contains a notable quantity of rubber is 
merely an alternative way of saying that, 
the world over, rubber has a yearly util- 
ization worth two hundred and fifty 
million dollars. The continuous ac- 
eeleration in the demand for motor- 
vehicles, an acceleration which in our 
day we have not even imagination enough 
to limit, has been met so far by the 
manufacturer of rubber out of the 
milky sap of various trees and shrubs, 
by the establishment of enormous rub- 
ber plantations over the tropical belt, and 
by the forcing of rubber production in 
the countries of its origin through the 
perpetration of atrocities from which 
even a Cortés or a Pizarro would turn 
his face in shame. The discussion, there- 
fore, in the International Congress of 
this great contemporary triumph of the 
commercial synthesis of rubber has had 
to every one a transcendent interest. 

The fact that to-day rubber may be 
made synthetically, and that the syn- 
thetic product is in every way strictly 
comparable with natural rubbers, and 
that it may be made commercially into 
automobile-tires and into all the multi- 
form objects of rubber manufacture, has 
been verified by many chemists working 
independently, and is positively beyond 
dispute. Our interest in this wonderful 
achievement is enhanced by the fact that 
it required the labors of many men, of 
many kinds of men, and of different races 
of men. 

Let us contrast synthetic rubber with 
synthetic indigo. The commercial syn- 
thesis of indigo was accomplished after 
a Kitchener-like advance, in which each 
step at a time was buttressed and bat- 
tlemented by co-ordinated facts until 
the summit was attained and the fortress 





was won— it was an irresistible march 
the horse, foot, and artillery of scien: 
endeavor. The attack upon rubber 
the other hand, recalls nothing so pn 
as the raid of the adventurers ac 
panying Cortés into the wilds of Mex 
Ludicrously few in number and 

equipped save with a dauntless spi 
they plunged desperately into a wi 

ness absolutely unknown and deniz 
by countless thousands of a malign 
and disciplined enemy; yet they « 
quered Mexico. The conquest of M 
ico was incredible, it was wnreasonc 
to the military tactician; so is the 

quest of rubber incredible to the tacti: 
of scientific research. 

The significance of this may be n 
plain when it is said that even to 
we do not know what rubber is. It 
true that Professor Harries has propos 
a constitutional formula which expr 
with fair consistency some of the f 
of rubber, but it leaves other facts si 
unexplained, and it leaves still w 
counted for the existence, not of rul 
but of rubbers—Para rubber alone 
ists in three forms. The attack 
rubber succeeded because of the 
dental discovery by the attacking | 
of a fortalice which had been left « 
for fifty years. 

In 1860 an Englishman, Greville W 
iams, isolated from the destructive 
tillation of rubber a colorless liquid 1 
named isoprene. He discovered that t 
liquid on standing became viscid, 
that on subsequent distillation it bec 
hardened to a white, spongy mass. \ 
know now that in that mass was rul 
In 1875 a Frenchman, G. Bourchar 
believed, but could not prove, that 
molecules of isoprene polymerized—i 
intercombined through rearrangement 
into rubber. In 1882 Sir William Til 
actually prepared rubber from isopr 3 
by treating it with hydrochloric aci 
but he could not repeat his experime? 
while in 1892 he discovered that some o! 
specimens of isoprene, obtained fr 
turpentine, had converted themsel\ 
into rubber without his help! In 19 
a German, Fritz Hofmann, convert . 
isoprene into rubber by methods whi 
anybody could repeat, and in 1910, 
with a dramatic coincidence, Harries, 


Holland, and Matthews, an Englishma: 
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independently discovered, and for no 
legitimate reason except that they were 
“just trying everything,” that a small 
quantity of metallic sodium by its mere 
presence could carry isoprene over into 
rubber in quantitative proportions. About 
the same time it was discovered that 
other substances, analogous to isoprene, 
homologues as they are called, derivatives 
of butadiene, were capable of a similar 
metamorphosis. 

In 1910, then, in consequence of these 
decades of work and happy chance, scien- 
tifie freebooters that could get to iso- 
prene, or its like, could go to rubber, 
ind they have rapidly been arriving by 
different routes. The necessity of the 
situation is, of course, a cheap raw ma- 
terial. Some start from turpentine, 
others from fusel-oil, still others from 
starch, and much may be said as a 
starting-point in rubber synthesis for 
petroleum. As the upshot, it may certain- 
ly be said that synthetic rubber will soon 
be on the market in competition for 
the rubber demand, at first timidly and 
tentatively, but ultimately, we may be 
sure, it will play with natural rubber in 
the markets of the world an equal réle. 

Another phase of the methods of indus- 
trial research, equally interesting but 
widely different, appears in the success- 
ful commercial synthesis of ammonia as 
presented before the same congress by 
Professor Bernthsen. All the world now 
knows that we are able to draw upon 
the infinite reservoir of atmospheric 
nitrogen that envelops us, and to trans- 
form it into the fertilizing substances of 
agriculture and into the many manufac- 
tured substances of nitrogenous character 
necessary to our civilization. 

Through the manufacture from atmos- 
pherie nitrogen of cyanamides by Frank 
and Caro, of nitrates and nitrites by 
Birkeland and Eyde, and of the nitrides 
by Serpek and others, the world has un- 
questionably been saved from a gradual 
but inevitable famine through the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the niter-beds of 
Chili. This work has been accomplished 
during the present century, but it is al- 
ready history. Most people, however, 
have no appreciation of the enormous 
yearly acceleration of demand for ni- 
trogenous material for its uses in agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding the present 
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utilization of 500,000 horse- power in 
the production of Norwegian nitrates, 
of 2,500,000 tons of niter removed this 
year from Chili, of 1,181,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate produced in industry, 
and of the unknown but large quantities 
of cyanamide manufactured, the ever- 
increasing demand for fixed nitrogen is 
rising on the steepest gradient. Conse- 
quently, then, this new discovery, signal- 
ized by Professor Bernthsen, the com- 
mercial synthesis of ammonia from its 
elements nitrogen and hydrogen, is of 
grateful acceptance to a needy world. I 
cite this discovery, for the practice of 
which suitable factories are now rising on 
the banks of the Rhine, for the purpose of 
contrasting it with the synthesis of rub- 
ber. If the conquest of rubber was due 
to sheer audacity, the conquest of am- 
monia is due to what can hardly be other- 
wise called than the folly of the wise. 

In 1908, if there was any fact that 
seemed ascertained as indubitable, it was 
that nitrogen and hydrogen positively 
would not and could not combine in any 
industrial sense to form ammonia. The 
fact that a priori they might presumably 
be supposed to form this combination 
had led to some thirty years of fruitless 
endeavor characterized by the utmost ac- 
curacy and subtlety of investigation. In 
1905 Professor Haber, armed with all 
the weapons of modern physico-chemical 
research, was able to obtain only 0.02 
parts of ammonia from a mixture of 
nitrogen and hydrogen that corresponded 
to 100 parts. As this discouraging fact 
happened to collide with a favorite 
theorem of Nernst, this great master of 
research himself exhaustively reinvesti- 
gated the problem with results still lower 
than Haber’s, a fact which Nernst sol- 
emnly said was very regrettable, for 
otherwise one might really have thought 
of a commercial synthesis of the two 
elements. With this final investigation, 
then, it was “thumbs down ” for the sub- 
ject; it was finished, exhausted, dead. 
Still, Haber had a “feeling” that the 
technical synthesis of ammonia from its 
elements could be rendered possible, and 
this mere “ feeling” led him to the great 
manufacturing firm of the “ Badische,” 
which supported it with its vast resources 
for experimentation—a fact over which 
American manufacturers might well pon- 
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der. It is to be understood that this 
“feeling” which possessed Haber was 
not the obsession of an ignorant dreamer, 
but was actually the expression of a 
faith that lay deeper than reason on the 
part of one who knew, possibly better 
than any one else from the standpoint 
of reason, its folly. His success, for of 
course he won, illustrates most apposite- 
ly the history of many an important dis- 
covery that found its realization through 
a faith expressed in “works,” the result 
of intensity and persistence. 

The industrial results of his work are 
briefly these: Dry, pure nitrogen and 
hydrogen will combine to ammonia under 
a pressure of 200 atmospheres and a 
temperature of about 500° C., if the 
resulting ammonia is absorbed in the 
cycle of reaction and if the gas - mix- 
ture is passed over suitable contact sub- 
stances. The requisites of success were 
discovered to be the finding of certain 
contact-agents, the discovery of certain 
substances which in minute quantities 
accelerated the action of these contact- 
agents—“ promoters,” as they are called 
—and the stern elimination of certain 
other substances that acted as “ poison- 
ers” to the reaction. It seems to be 
fairly well ascertained that at a height 
of about forty-three miles the atmosphere 
consists of nitrogen and hydrogen (with 
a minute trace of oxygen) in just the 
proportions to form ammonia. We are, 
however, saved from any romantic under- 
taking to draw these upper airs down to 
us by the fact that nitrogen everywhere 
envelops us, hydrogen is year by year 
cheaper owing to the evolution of new 
commercial processes, and the cost of 
their union has been demonstrated to be 
wholly within the limits of commercial 
practicability. 

Another fascinating phase of research 
lies in the sudden emergence into dis- 
covery of valuable results unguessed and 
unexpected. In this connection let me 
cite a paper by Dr. Weintraub, of the 
General Electric Company, reviewing his 
work on elemental boron. It will serve 
as well to illustrate how the properties 
of an elemental substance depend to an 
astonishing degree upon its purity—that 
an element is like a plate of glass, the 
merest smudge on which utterly destroys 
its quality. When Weintraub had pre- 





pared boron, not merely pure, but pu 
there emerged a wholly unexpected r 
tion between temperature and its el 
trical resistance. To become specific a; 
concrete, a certain strip of boron w 
discovered to show a resistance of 775.0 
ohms at 27° C., of 7 ohms at 520° C.. a 
a small fraction of an ohm at 1,000° ( 
this means simply that a minute char 
in temperature is registered by bor 
in an enormous change in its electri: 
resistance. The ultimate use of this f 
is not yet apparent, but it will be of i 
creasing and valuable application. 

As with boron, so with iron; when 
is pure, sublimately pure, it shows 
temperament hitherto unrecognized; 
shows, in fact, among other curious qua 
ties, that it can respond with amazi: 
rapidity to changes in magnetism. 0) 
consequence of this fact was shown 
concrete form before the congress 
Professor Duisberg, in a motor whi 
if made of regulation iron, would ha 
yielded 0.5 horse-power, but which ma: 
of iron perfectly pure yielded a hors 
power two and a half times as much. 

Other unguessable discoveries app: 
in the new alloys—combinations of st 
with chromium and molybdenum tl 
will withstand the action of acids, ey 
of aqua regia, and capable, of course, 
enormous industrial appli¢a@fion; oth 
of steel with chromium, tifigsten, a: 
vanadium, or with silicon, or with ma 
ganese, out of which emerge propert 
most valuable for all kinds of speci! 
purposes, and finally the latest alloy 
all, a steel that can positively neither 
drilled nor exploded nor cut with an ox 
hydrogen flame—a steel, in fact, fr 
which the scientific safe-burglar can 01 
turn in despair. 

As we are dealing with the unguess 
properties of the elements, consider t! 
metal tungsten as reviewed by Fink, 


the General Electric Company. This 


metal after years of intensive researc! 
is now being drawn daily into larg 
quantities of wire, flexible and strong 
but notice the sequence of its hithert 
unguessed use. It turns out to be alt: 
gether superior to platinum as contact 
points for spark-coils in automobil 


telegraph relays, and other devices; it 
may be used as tungsten gauze in ac 


liquids, as tungsten targets for improv: 
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results in X-ray tubes, and one can see 
in the future tungsten pen-points, tung- 
sten watch-springs, tungsten knife-blades, 
and so on, through innumerable uses. 
All such discoveries mentioned in this 
nection represent the placer-mining 
of research—the discovery of diamonds 
in the “ blue-clay ” of every-day endeavor. 

Oceasionally it happens in science that 
liseovery lies not in secret places at the 
end of weary pilgrimages, but, like the 
gem which for years lay the plaything 
of a child on that South-African farm, 
actually and constantly presents itself 
unrecognized before our eyes. 

Of such a character was the industrial 
importance of surface combustion that 
this year, through the visit of Professor 
Bone, received its American presenta- 
tion. That hot surfaces promoted com- 
bustion of gases has been for years 
within the knowledge of everybody. It 
remained, however, for Professor Bone to 
demonstrate that by passing through a 
porous diaphragm a combustible gas 
mixed with its requisite amount of air, 
the gas could and would burn without 
flame at the surface of that diaphragm, 
with a large increase in its available 
temperature and with other and large 
advantages; or that such a mixture of 
gas and air injected up through frag- 
ments of refractory material would burn 
at the surface of such fragments, again 
without flame, and again with a largely 
increased temperature; and finally, that 
his process was capable of large-scale 
utilization in raising steam in multi- 
tubular boilers. In fact, it appears 
through this discovery of the obvious 
that for many years we have been gross- 
ly wasting, both in domestic and manu- 
facturing operations, the available tem- 
perature of combustion. 

Professor Bertrand, the representative 
of France in the congress, spoke of the 
role played by infinitely small quantities 
of chemical substances in biological chem- 
istry. We have for many years accepted 
the idea that plants consist of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and we 
have grown to accept as well the idea 
that the only requisite plant - foods are 
nitrogen, potassium, and _ phosphorus. 
We have been supporting this idea for 
years, and in our very practical fashion, 
by contributing in an ever - increasing 
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amount millions of dollars for fertilizing 
material containing these substances. It 
is true that revolt has recently been 
rampant. The Bureau of Soils at Wash- 
ington has been contending that “ fer- 
tilizer ” has been in large measure merely 
a shibboleth of agricultural colleges and 
fertilizer companies, and that many other 
factors related to soils have an immense 
and even preponderating effect on plant 
growth—such as the physical properties 
of soils, or the existence or building-up 
in the soils of substances toxic to plant 
growth or of the presence there of toxic 
bacteria. Professor Bertrand’s communi- 
cation falls neatly in between the views 
of the contending parties. He shows, in 
fact, that in addition to the three or 
four elements ordinarily regarded as con- 
stituting the substance of a plant, there 
may be even thirty more elements out 
of the eighty-and-odd that we know; 
that these elements may exist in the plant 
in minute proportions, even to less than 
1/100,000 of the plant’s weight, but that 
nevertheless they play an important and 
necessary role in the plant’s life or de- 
velopment. 

As an example of this fact, Professor 
Bertrand found remarkable effects upon 
plant growth which followed the adding 
or withholding of minute quantities of 
manganese to the plant-food, and he was 
able to trace this element to the cause 
of its action. He found, in fact, that 
plants contain a certain organic sub- 
stance, laccase, which through its mere 
presence in minute proportions causes 
in the plant the fixation of atmospheric 
oxygen. This laccase, however, is active 
only through its combination with minute 
quantities of manganese; hence man- 
ganese, in quantities however smali, is 
a necessary physiological agent in plant 
life. But as with manganese, so with 
other elements; and as a consequence we 
see coming into immediate use a new 
form of fertilizer, “catalytic manures,” 
which, added to the land in infinitesimal 
proportions, may reasonably be expected 
to increase materially the world’s wealth 
through agriculture. Is not this “ idol- 
breaking” of an old idea just as inter- 
esting to us as was the killing of the 
Salamander myth to Marco Polo? Th 
extraordinary fashion in which science 
is dealing with plant life will certainly 
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in future years place in a parlous posi- 
tion the agriculturist of our traditions. 
Consider, for example, the lecture of 
Ciamician, in which he tells of his suc- 
cess in forcing plants to produce gluco- 
cides, which normally do no such thing; 
of forcing Indian corn to produce sali- 
cine; or, again, of his success in modify- 
ing the production of nicotine in the 
tobacco plant so as to obtain either an 
increase or a decrease of this alkaloid. 

Consider the results which I have just 
obtained in a private communication 
from the experimental station at Rotham- 
stead, of the power of common toluene to 
so sterilize soils of toxity that its ap- 
plication to the land results in a large 
increase of yield. It leads us to hope 
that we shall soon be able to obtain sim- 
ilar sterilizing substances from crude 
petroleum. Or consider the recently 
noted favorable action on soils of creati- 
nine (the substance contained in muscle) ; 
or, again, the similar favorable effect 
from the introduction into soils of tar- 
taric, citric, and other acids. 

The foregoing paragraphs constitute 
a very. few significances taken almost 
haphazard out of the numerous trans- 
actions of this great congress. One has 
but to “put in his thumb” anywhere to 
produce the fruit of some noble thought 
embodied in accurate experimentation 
and presented for the use of mankind. 
To demonstrate this, one finds Cottrell’s 
beautiful development of a process for 
precipitating the noxious smelter-smoke 
of the ore-smelters of the West, and of 
the almost equally noxious cement-dust; 
and, again, Professor Perkins’s benevo- 
lent research into the permanent fire- 
proofing of cotton goods, without injury 
to fabric or color, through the utiliza 
tion of salts of tin—a research which 
will in the future save the lives of num- 
berless little children and the periodical 
recurrence of the holocaust of the theater. 
But out of the few significances that I 
have chosen have I not proved my thesis 





—that there are in industrial resear: 
matters of new and curious and usef 
import that arise from travel along 1: 
trodden ways, the fascinating results 
an unguessed to-morrow, and at t 
journey’s end not only the possible | 
of gold, but, altogether more worthy t] 
this, a valid excuse for living ?—all, 
truth, that that ancient traveler « 
found in far Cathay, but a thousandf 
intensified ? 

Of course, I have forgotten somethi 
IT have forgotten the afternoon tire 
the garish light of the laboratories, t 
hard cot at night by the laborato: 
table, the broken experiments, and t! 
heart - breaking disappointments to e1 
deavor. But so did Marco Polo, for y: 
will look in vain through all his glowi: 
pages for the bitter cold of the morni: 
eamp, or the intolerable heat of t! 7 
desert, or of the pain of insect pests, 
of his sorrow at the loss of his goods 
all forgotten in the retrospect of hi 
wonderful journey. 

I have written these few pages rea 
for the student whose life work has 1 
yet struck him with the bolt of cony 
tion. If he is not afraid of the day : 
adventures, let him take his staff 
courage and his scrip of knowledge a 
venture forth into these untrodden wa 
If he feels that there remain no m 
worlds to conquer, let him begin | - 
making lulricating oils that will 
carbonize, or by saving the enormo 
waste of heat in the manufacture 
cement, or by finding new uses for cob 
from the enormous cobalt residues of t! 
far North, or for arsenic and sulph 
which to-day are or could be produced 
in enormous quantities, or for st: 
bread; or let him find a really valid 
method of extracting copper from lov 
grade copper ores or tailings; let hi 
make good soap from petroleum, or alc: 
hol from natural gas; and when all thes 
are accomplished, there are still a milli 
more. 
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Memory Plays Us Tricks 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


ee ELL it to me over again,” Simon 
Rance said. 
Old Asa Cruzan very deliber- 


ately rose from his chair, crossed the 
room to the stove, threw in the remain- 
ing sticks of fire-wood, then, even more 
deliberately, recrossed to his plac if 
the table and sat down again. Simon 
Ranee, the only man who had ‘not, 
years since, accepted Asa’s deliberation, 
drummed impatiently with sharp  tick- 
ings of his nails upon the table - top. 
Until a month ago he had not seen Asa 
or the others for nearly fifty years. 

Asa Cruzan cleared his throat. “ Well, 
Simon,” he said, “as I jest got through 
The six heads bent closer 
Though the 
story had been but just told, its repeti- 
“Well, 


Simon, it was about a quarter to three 


tellin’ you 
together over the _ table. 


tion evidently was of import. 


o'clock on the afternoon of July 5d, 
63, that I seen you. That, you mind, 
was the third day of the battle of Get- 
tysburg ’ 

At that moment the door was flung 
open and the proprietor of the Green- 
wood House entered. “Couldn't knock, 
boys—hands full,” he puffed. He could 
not turn his head, but as he passed the 
table he rolled his black, twinkling eyes 
at the group, half in curiosity, half in 
amusement. To him this monthly meet- 
ing of the G. A. R. Post, from which he 
and all other outsiders were excluded, 
Alonzo 


Greenwood was only forty; to him the 


was half mystery and half joke. 


Civil War had never been more than a 
tough place in school-book history. He 
let fall his armful of stove-wood with 
a great clatter into the wood-box. At 
the table the group sat back in their 
chairs and waited in frowning silence 
for the intruder to have done. The inn- 
keeper was quick to detect the unfriend- 
ly silence. 

“Ole Mose’s rheumatiz’s worse, so I 
brought in the wood m’self,” he explained. 
“Still meetin’, boys?”—as though just 
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observant of the proceedings. * All 
right; all right wouldn’t disturb for 
worlds. Goin’ right out. Got to get 
warm first. Terrible night. Terrible 
night. Snowin’ harder. Six above zero 
now, an’ nobody knows where she'll be 
by mornin’.” 

William Garrett banged his fist on the 
table. “ That settles it, George! I don’t 
drive any horse o’ mine up that moun- 
tain and back again to-night. You got 
t? stay the night with me.” The toll- 
gate-keeper from the top of the moun- 
tain cheerily acauiesced, If George Peck 
had ever responded otherwise than with 
cheery acquiescence to any. proposal of 
William Garrett’s, the whole town, would 
have known of it and marveled. 

“Certainly Ull stay the night with 
vou.” George Peck said. “ But I must 
telyphone Martha. Can I use the tely- 
phone. ’Lon?” he asked. 

‘Sure, George,” said Proprietor Green- 
wood; “come on. an’ I'll make a light. 
Go on with your meetin’, boys. Call 
Rosy when you want your cider an’ ap- 
ples.” 

At this, George Peck popped his head 
around the door-jamb to eall, anxiously: 
“ No, don’t go on, comrades! Asa, don’t 
vou tell Simon till T get back.” 

Captain Devendorp took his meer- 
schaum from under his prodigious mus- 
tache and said, “Ve'll vait mitt you, 
Gomrade Peck, but dooble quick, dooble 
quick !” 

A great gust of wind tore at the bare 
maples in front, and set a-clattering all 
the windows of Greenwood House.  Lit- 
tle spurts of powdery, silvery snow blew 
in from a dozen places around the win- 
A silence fell upon the five 
left at the table. Rance let his eyes wan- 


dow-sashes. 


der over the room—at the roaring stove 
in the corner, the two uncurtained, rat- 
tling windows, their small panes opaque- 
ly frosted, the monotonous expanses of 
the walls, slick and glittering with a 
recent coat of paint, a pea-green in 
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color and painful to the sight. From 
the center of each wall projected a 
bracket in which was a kerosene-lamp; 
the four tin reflectors were turned so 
as to focus upon the table. <A framed 
lithograph from a steamship company 
a transatlantic packet of the 
year 1875, and 


depicting 
a huge map of Pennsyl- 


“ Compliments of the Harrisburg 
Courier ”’—-were the room’s 


vania 
decorations. 

The door had been left ajar, and they 
could hear George Peck’s voice, shrill 
and excited, explaining over the tele- 
phone to Martha that “ William Only 
an oceasional high note was intelligible. 
The communication grew to be 
“Bae o’ 


Simon 


a con- 
versation. what?” they over- 


heard. Rance smoked nervously, 


and his usually benign old face expressed 
trouble and puzzlement. He sat staring 
abstractedly at the row of great-coats 
hanging along the wall; five of 
overtopped each by a 
black felt hat gold- 
betasseled cérd; at the end of the row 
hung his own a derby. 


them, 
broad - brimmed, 
encircled bY a 


He glanced 
from one to another of his companions; 
at their brass-buttoned, blue coats, then 
at his own Sunday black, and sighed, 
and his old face took on 
and deeper thought. 

George Peck trotted into the room. 
William Garrett shot his spectacles up 
onto his eyebrows and glowered. Any 
one not knowing William would have 
thought him convulsed' with «rage. 
“Toes ’t take y’ all night to tell Martha 
that you won’t be home?” he stormed. 

“Of course not, William,” the culprit 
answered, cheerily. “But Martha was 
tellin’ me about an old man with a great 
black bag who was a-strugglin’ through 
the storm past the toll-gate, an’ she 
ealled him in, an’ he was half froze. 
He’s comin’ to town—asked about the 
hotel what was charged for a night. 
Martha made him coffee, an’ he drunk 
three cups.” 


greater worry 


There came a gust of wind that made 
the solid old stone building quiver; 
above the uproar could be heard the dry, 
steady peppering of the snow like so 
many steel particles against the window- 
panes. Simon Rance listened with new 


anxiety. “Tf he doesn’t come soon 


some of us must go out and help him.” 
The rest nodded. 
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“Though remember, Simon,” said 
druggist Quigley, “that you have lived 
in California away from such storms for 
near’ fifty years; ’tain’t likely he really 
needs us.” 

Captain Devendorp, Post commander, 
laid his open-face silver watch upon the 
table in front of him. “In one-half an 
hour ve goes for him,” he said, decisive- 
ly. “Gomrades ”—Captain Gustav Di 
vendorp rapped with a pencil on the table 

“T again calls this meetings of the 
Post to order. Gomrade Gruzan vill con 
tinue his report.” There was an instant 
clatter of chairs being hitched forward. 

“Well, Simon,” Asa Cruzan_ began 
again, and for the time all thought of 
storm or stranger was forgotten. All 
eves save Asa Cruzan’s were fixed 
Simon Rance. 


on 
Asa Cruzan had slipped 
down low in his chair, his head far back, 
and his watery blue eyes dreamily staring 
at a erack high in the side wall. The 
erack was really, to him, a thin blu 
line of soldiers, and the pea-green wall 
the sunburned slope of Cemetery Ridge. 

“About a quarter to three or there- 
abouts ”—he spoke slowly in his dry, 
emotionless voice “we saw that th 
come any minut 
and we knew we'd need baynits to stop 
it. My baynit—as I’ve told you had 
got shot in two with a minié-ball, an’ I 
was runnin’ along back o’ the line a-hunt 
in’ a new one. An’ then I seen you, 
Simon! You was comin’ a-runnin’ up 
fast across the fields toward our line, 
an’ you passed not a hundred feet from 
me. An’ I yelled, ‘Simon— Simon 
Rance!’ an’ you turned your face and 
looked right at me like you didn’t see 
me, and you hollered: ‘War! War!’ and 
ran right on. You had no musket, an’ 
your head was all tied up in hospital 
bandages. 


charge was going to 


I hollered to you again, for 
I seen you was going wrong, ‘Simon, 
our regiment’s over there ’—pointin’ to 
the left, but you ran straight ahead and 
into the Seventy- first of our brigade. 
An’ just then I found a baynit, and just 
then everybody yells, ‘Here they come! 
here they come!’ an’ all the artillery let 
off a awful roar, an’ I ran to my place 
in our company. Almost at the com- 
mencement of the charge I got this—” 
With his right hand he unpinned his 
turned-up, empty left sleeve and laid it 
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before him on the table. “Tt was 
any a day before I thought again o’ 


No one moved or spoke. Asa Cruzan 
red on with his dreamy, watery eyes, 
rst at the crack in the wall, then at the 
Hat. blue sleeve: the others stared at 
Simon Rance. Then Rance slowly shook 

Ss head. 

‘T wasn’t there, Asa,” he said, sadly. 

I wish to God I had been. I wish I 

id fought in the battle of Gettysburg. 
I never fought in any battle of the war!” 

“Tell him more details, Asa — more 
details; maybe Simon ‘Il remember then,” 
littl George Peck shrilly burst in. 
“Tell him how they came out of the 
woods—one line, two, three lines—Pick- 
ett’s charge! Near to a third of a mile 
acrost their front—three lines—fifteen 
thousand m«¢ n!” George Peck was up on 
his feet, at every word smashing with 
his bare knuckles at the table-top. “Tell 
him! Down the slope they come, an’ 
down the slope—fifteen thousand men 
like some wonderful parade three waves 
0 silver sweepin’ down the hill. And 
tell him how our cannons spoke at one 
word an’ the ground rocked, an’ then 
out there in the fields there was nothing 
to see but a turrible cloud o’ dust an’ 
smoke that come sweepin’ on, sweepin’ 
on, sweepin’ on, like nothing in God AI- 
mighty’s world could ever make it stop. 
And tell him how of a sudden it all 
dropped out of sight under the roll of 
the hill—only, we waitin’ behind the 
stone fences on the hilltop, we knew it 
was still comin’ at us, sweepin’ on, sweep- 
in’ on. An’ then like they’d burst up 
out of the ground right in our front 
faces—faces—thousands o’ faces; and we 
shot them away and we shot them away, 
an’ still they come sweepin’ on right in 
amongst us, an’ they was not just faces; 
they was men! Tell him that, Asa Cru- 
zan. Simon ‘ll remember then!” 

Simon Rance half stood up, and, lean- 
ing forward across the table, shook the 
old man by the shoulder roughly. “ What 
about faces?” he eried, with great sharp- 
ness. But before the other could speak, 
Rance had sunk back. “ It was nothing,” 
he said, “only I thought for a minute 
just nothing at all!” 

There was a great shuffling of feet and 
clearing of husky voices; these were old 
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men; emotion pained them like an in- 
digestion. 

“Member it, Rance?” Ross Quigley 
asked. 

‘Il wasn’t there,” Simon answered, 
gently. “ Asa mistook for me some more 
fortunate man.” 

Captain Gustav Devendorp, Post com- 
ander, tapped with his pencil. “ Gom- 
rade Rance vill tell us vat he remem- 
bers,” he gravely said. 

‘1?’ Rance cried. “T remember noth- 
ing! You men know more of what hap- 
pened than do I. I remember marching 
with the regiment to go into action the 
morning of Thursday the 2d of July. I 
remember a galloping battery that sud- 
denly changed its course and cut across 
our column. Tl never forget the shouts 
and the confusion and the seramble to 
get out of the way. I remember trip- 
ping and falling with the horses right 
upon me, and then— nothing, nothing, 
nothing more.” 

“Gorrect! You vas kicked in the head 
by one of them battery horses, Gomrade 
Rance,” Captain Devendorp said. 

Rance nodded: “ That much I guessed.” 
Then: “ As for remembering the battle— 
not so much as a musket-shot! It was 
weeks before I came to know where I 
was; weeks before I even heard of the 
battle. I was in the hospital there in 
Gettysburg; the Army of the Potomac 
was back, long since, in Virginia. After 
a while I was discharged; ineapacitated 
for further service, they said. I could 
not go home. I could not re-enlist. I 
went to California then. And—and 
that’s all.” 

Gustav Devendorp spoke. “My gom- 
rades,” he said, “you haf heard the testi- 
mony. Myself, I can make nodding of 
it at all. Gomrade Rance ”—he leaned 
toward Rance at the long table’s farther 
end—“ this Post of the Grand Army of 
the Republic a short whiles ago offered 
vou der office of its gommander. Next 
July ve vill expegt our gommander to 
lead us—der Post—at the fifty-vear re- 
union on der battle-field of Gettysburg. 
Vill you accept?” 

“No,” Simon Rance said. 

Gustay Devendorp: sat down heavily, 
and with fumbling fingers lighted his 
meerschaum pipe. Rance sat musing for 
a time, then rose, and, walking behind 
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his chair, he leaned upon its high back 
and looked the 
turned up to him. 

“Old friends,” he his deep 
voice was husky, but he made no attempt 
to clear his throat fifty 
have been trying to forget the 
my 


down into five faces 


said 


“for nearly 
years | 
war. It 
home, an 


cost me father’s love, my 
honorable—perhaps a distin- 
But that is not why 
maybe I cannot make 
You father, 
old Doctor Rance. Did you know he was 
steel ? You 
have made of me?—a sur- 
‘You shall have the chance I 
never had, Simon,’ he would say to me. 
‘Germany—the greatest hospitals of Eu- 
rope shall have them, everything, 
all. You have the brain, the hand, the 
eve, Simon; the world shall hear of you 

L was at college when the 
war came. ‘I’m 
father. He came to me; he was angry, 
and he was terribly afraid—not for me— 
for his ideals! 


years. 


guished—career. 
I would forget it 
you understand. knew my 
what he 


great 


stone and knew 
would 


gzeon. 


you 


of my son!’ 


going, I wrote my 


I stayed; one year, two 
I was home for the long vacation 
that summer of °63. Then you, my old 
playmates—you, the army that was fight- 
ing by the 
house, marched past my very door, on 
the way to Gettysburg. I told my father 
that I could stand it no longer, that I 
must go.” Simon Rance 
denly before 
thousand 


for my country — marched 


seemed sud- 
become a 
The five old men 
“Did 
any other father ever kneel at his son’s 
feet and pray to his God? 
Mine did!” Presently 
he went on again: “Love of country! 
Hear what I was able to do for my coun- 
try after the price that I had paid! I 
able to march with her army for 
days. I am a soldier who never 
fired a shot—a soldier four days old! 
“Listen!” Rance snapped. 


their 
old. 


looked at him with staring eyes. 


eyes to 
vears 


him as to 
Simon Rance said. 


was 
four 


“T was in 
San Francisco a year or two after the 
war. A man came up to me in the hotel. 
‘Were you in the Union army?’ he asked. 
He asked me to come 
around to a certain hall that night; I 
was heart-sick with loneliness, and I 
went. God! I went! It was the or- 
ganization of a Post of the G. A. R. 
They asked me of what regiment I was 
a member; did I enlist? 


I answered yes. 


when ‘Four 
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days before Gettysburg,’ I 
did I 
wounded at 
that 
been 


said. He 
‘Four days,’ I sa 
Gettysburg? I t 


long 
‘Oh, 
them 
I had 


they said, 


serve ¢ 
before I could go into acti 
kicked by a horse. ‘O 
‘you were a soldier for fo 
days and got kicked by a horse befo 
the battle of Gettysburg! 
of a soldier! 


You’re a h 
of T 
He seem 


The Grand Army 
Republie is proud o’ you!’” 
to choke, though there was no 
then: “From that night to this no o 
has ever heard say I was a soldi 
God knows why I let you bring me her 
to-night. And now 
to command your Post. 


soul 


me 


would ask 1 

You ask me 

lead you at a reunion on the battle-fie! 
of Gettysburg—of all fields, Gettysburg! 
You ask me! You ask more than I ean 
give, old friends!” 
and 


you 


He sat down quietly, 
for a moment tremblingly played 
with his watch-chain, then 
covered his face with his hands. 
Alonzo Greenwood was presently no- 
ticed standing at the open door. “Say! 
What’s the matter with you boys?” h 
knockin’ 
answer. Bee 
Are you through meetin’ yet?” 
Captain Devendorp turned heavily in 
his ereaking chair. “Ve haf just now 
adjourned,” he said, with stern dignity 
” Well, then,” replied Proprietor 4 re el 
wood, beckoning, “ here’s Rosy with your 
cider an’ apples. She wouldn’t go to bed 
till she’d brought ’em.” Rosa Greenwood 
came romping in and flung herself w 
her “ Uncle William.” 


uncles, SO she said. 


suddenly 


was saying, crossly. 
and knockin’ 


asleep ? 


“I been 
and no 


They all were | 
Rosa was nine; s! 
wore a perfectly new, very plaid woole: 
dress, and her red-white-and-blue hair 
ribbons. She had a piquant little fa 
and great brown eyes. Her conversation 
was mostly prattle. Rosa hugely e1 
joved the meetings of the G. A. R. 

When things had sufficiently quieted 
down for him to be heard, Propriet 
Greenwood, still in the doorway, spol 
again. 
There’s an 


“ Say, boys, I got a favor to as! 


old just come in 

(The G. A. R. gave a guilty start, an 
Commander Devendorp hastily pick 
up his silver watch from the table ar 
put it in his pocket.) “ Fact is, I’ve | 
the rest of the fires go down, an’ this 

the only warm room in the house. W 
you mind letting him warm up in here? 


man 
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THE GOLD-CORDED HATS CAUGHT HIS EYE AND HI TURNED QUICKLY 
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“Send him in,” Simon 


Rance said, 
authoritatively. 


had become a sour, oppressive thing; yet 


none of them seemed to know how to 
The stranger He 


entered. was old; bring it to an end. 
except in years, he was the oldest man at 
in the room. He had been tall, very tall; the 
now he was shrunk and bent and gaunt; 
he was tired, cold. 


Only Simon Rance, 
the foot of the table, turned toward 

stranger. Only Rance saw him 
stealthily draw from his pocket the heel 
of a loaf of dry bread and gnaw at it 
until it was done; only Rance saw him 
draw out a corn-cob pipe, then feel in 
pocket after pocket, and, with a sigh, 
The stranger stopped for an put back the pipe. 
instant, and into his eyes there came Rance leaned 
such a look that all who saw it knew 


Little Rosa Green- 
wood danced over to her father, took a 
good look at the new-comer, and danced 
back again to William Garrett’s protect- 
ing arms. 


forward and clutched 
William Garrett’s arm. “ William,” h 


that at some time he had lost just whispered, “he’s hungry—without money 
such a child. To the polite chorus of —without even tobacco. We got t’ get 
good evenings the stranger replied only behind his pride!” 

with a curt, unfriendly nod. He stum- William Garrett’s face wrinkled into 


blingly crossed to the rack along the wall instant 
and hung up his rough, snow- sheeted — said. 

coat. The row of gold-corded hats 
caught his eye, and he turned his head 
quickly toward the table, and for the 
first time surveyed the group. He stood 
a moment in obvious 


kindliness. “Sho, now!” he 
He beckoned Rosa, and she slid 
sleepily from Asa Cruzan’s knee and ran 
to him. He put his finger to his lips, 
and then, handing her a little sack of 
tobacco, pointed to the stranger. She 
indecision, then darted to him and laid it in his hand. 
slowly walked over to the stove, drew up He stared at it for a moment in aston- 
a chair, and sat down with his back ishment, and then caught her about the 
squarely toward the table. A black can- waist with one arm. 
vas telescope-bag he set down heavily “Don’t be afraid,” he said, softly. 
on the floor at his side. They could not see his face, but the child 

Proprietor Greenwood bustled over to could, and unhesitatingly she climbed 
him. “It’s late, stranger, an’ the help’s upon his knee. 
all gone to bed; but if ye'll take cold “Tm 
victuals, I can make out to find supper— said. 
coffee, too, maybe ?” 


not afraid —/’course not!” she 
He cuddled her for a few moments, 
forgetful of all else, and the happy 
“T want nothing,” the old man said. G. A. R. watched his transformation out 

“ All right, all right—I’m just as glad. of the corners of their eyes. Then little 
I'll get your room ready,” and Alonzo Rosa Greenwood spoke again: 
bustled out again. William Garrett pon- “Why don’t vou smoke Uncle Will- 
derously turned in his chair and faced iam’s tobacco? He sent it to you. That’s 
the stranger’s back. Uncle William over there!” 

“Draw up, friend,” he said, in his The stranger suddenly set Rosa down 
big, genial voice. “Draw up and join from his knee. 
us in cider an’ apples an’ a pipe or two.” 

The stranger turned in his chair. 
“My thanks,” and his smile of malice 
made his thanks an ugly thing. “Tl 
not join any of you in anything,” he said. 

William Garrett turned a searlet face 
to the table. “Let him alone!” he said, “Yankees,” he said—and half the old 
angrily. men in blue were on their feet as at a 
shot—“ a’n’t y’ ever goin’ to be content 
with what v’ done to me? My little girl 
—about her years—an’ her mother, an’ 
my home; when the war was done—all 
gone, all gone. Can’t y’ be content with 
what y’ve brought me to? Why, I’ve 
Their usual merry evening come to sellin’ Bibles from door to door! 


“Run along now, little 
girl,” he said, grimly. Then he stood up, 
stood up to his straight, full, towering 
height, as he had not stood up for years. 
He began to speak; the words came soft, 
drawling, but biting with contempt and 
scorn. 


Little Rosa Greenwood journeyed from 
lap to lap, and chattered pertly, and ex- 
plored innumerable pockets; the G. A. R. 
listened to her with abstraction, and 
puffed great clouds of smoke toward the 
ceiling, and, except to her, spoke very 
few words. 
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MEMORY 


snarled, and kicked the can- 

; telescope. In a sudden spirit of bit- 

half half 

himself, he gibed: “ Bibles, misters ? 

The beautiful Golden Rule 

1}o unto others ’—and so forth and so 
teach it to the children, 

the beautiful texts—‘ The Lord is 

shepherd, I shall want "—‘ Re- 

not thine enemy falleth’ 

v of that kind. Bibles!” And then, 
riously: “ A’n’t y’ content yet, Yan- 
ees? Will y’ grave ¢ 
ll I want is to be All 


alone!” 


s!” he 


blasphemy, mockery 


ness. 
bles ¢ 


misters ! 


not 
W hen 


me to m’ 
let 


was to be 


houn’ 
alone! 
wanted let 
» strode to the table, and they 
y from him. He dashed 
rrett’s little sack of tobacco upon 
table with a blow that was like 
to split the board. “ Will you leave me 
lone now?” he cried. “Now will y’ 
He went back to his 
down, bent and shaken— 
an old man again. 


shrank 


William 


leave me alone ?” 


chair and sat 


Post Commander Devendorp got to his 
feet and, looking pityingly at the seller 

Bibles, said: “It is better ve 
ome. Ve are adjourn d now.” 

Little Rosa Greenwood had watched 
vith puzzled, half-frightened eyes. She 
| ad be en 


journey, 


foes 


on a long, uncomprehending 
but back familiar 
ground at last; this strange G. A. R. meet- 
ing was about to close. “ Why, we almost 
our song!” she eried, shrilly, and 
before any one could stop her, her child- 
ish treble had lifted into, “ Oh, 
ean you see by the dawn’s early light 
Bewildered, they let her sing the first 
two bars alone; then, hesitatingly, un- 
certainly, one by one the old voices joined 
the child’s; they were all singing stoutly 
the end: “O’er the land of the free 
nd the home of the brave.” The seller 
of Bibles had and with hands 
clenching and unclenching was standing 
glowering at them. 
Mild, sentimental little George Peck, 
watching the stranger with eyes full of 


she was on 


Torgot 


Say, 


risen, 


pitying tears, suddenly sprang forward 


vith outstretched hands. “It’s all over 
fifty years ago,” he cried, passionately. 
“Let us forget!— North and South— 
one country, the United States; one flag, 
the Star-spangled Banner!” 
The seller of Bibles had been heart- 
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at the sight of the child; he had 
let this, 
was more than any man could endure. 
“To hell with your United States—to 
hell 
he screamed. 
Years fell 
the room; 
young 
There 


chairs. 


wrung 


asked only to be alone; now, 


with your Star-spangled Banner!” 


man in 
they were 


away from 
for the moment 
fighting - men more. 
loud of overturning 
The stranger leaped back against 
the wall and faced once more the Blue. 
“The Grand Army of the Republic!” 
he scoffed. “The old odds—six to one!” 
Che taunt them. Old Simon 
Rance swept them back with his long 
“You all fought!” Little 
Rosa Greenwood began to weep with fear. 
“Take out that child!” 
“Keep her here!” Asa Cruzan growled. 
“We don’t want ’Lon Greenwood comin’ 
One of the lamps flickered sudden- 
ly and Quigley locked the 
door. Tall, lean. they were not unlike, 
those two: 


every 
men, once 


was a erash 


checked 


arms: have 


Rance turned. 


in!” 
went out. 
and they were young again. 
They took off their coats. William Gar- 
rett his big arms and 
held her face pressed tight against his 
breast that she might The old 
Confederate raised his fist high to strike; 
his eyes were two gleaming slits, his lips 


eaught Rosa in 


not see, 


drawn back. 

flung his arms. 
Wait!” he cried, in a loud voice. 
“Wait!” He pressed his eyes with his 
palms. Suddenly he caught the stranger 
by the shoulders. “ Quick! 
at Gettysburg ?” 

Half sullen, half proud, the answer 
came: “T charged with Pickett—I 
at Armistead’s side when he fell 
your lines.” 


Simon Rance 


“Wait! 


up 


Were you 
was 
inside 


excitement. 
“it’s come 


with 
“Tt’s come to me,” he cried; 
to me!” He caught the other’s hands 
and shook them and would not let them 
“Tock at me, man! Did you 
He deftly folded a handkerchief 


and swiftly bound it over his forehead 


Rance was sobbing 


£O. 


wait 


“Look now!” 

The seller of Bibles stared a moment: 
then, in the shock of surprise, he slapped 
his thigh and laughed “Why, 
Yank, I thought I killed you with my 
musket-butt at the ‘High-Tide’ of Get- 
tysburg!” 


down to his eves. 


aloud: 







































































































































































































































































FE are winding our dusty way 

\WV through an Indian desert. All 

night long and a morning 
longer we have fared from Jaipur, and 
weariness begins to shade off into impa- 
tience. The dainty antelope in the dis- 
tance no longer detain the eye. The 
rising ground seems no less monotonous 
than the desert floor; the dwarfed shrubs 
are drearier than the dreary sands. Then, 
ata lazy curve, we happen to glance for- 
ward, a little to the left, and remotely 
we desery a white glad wonder which 
must have joyously descended from the 
ky rather than have been builded toil- 
fully from the earth. It is the palace 
of the Maharana, rising in marble glory 
above the dull walls and brown dwellings 
of the city. Commonplace stretches may 
come and go, but there is no weariness 
now. Our eyes have beheld the vision. 

At the station our thoughts are mun- 
dane enough to wonder how these swarms 
of natives managed to pack themselves 
within the twelve miniature cars. But 
we have gone through similar bewilder- 
ment at every terminal point in India. 
Howbeit, the crowding that is so profit- 
able to the railway is also clear gain 
to the sight-seer, for these disgorged 
throngs are invariably picturesque. 

But apart from the general interest 
of the crowd, there is often a special 
event to remember. Just beside the next 
ear, for instance, stands a small scarlet 
tent, square in shape and wrought from 
heavy silk. It is provided with poles 
to be carried by four bearers, and the 
lower edges are about five inches above 
the ground. Very close to the steps is 
it drawn up, and somebody enters the 
folds, as we can tell from the fluttering 
of the silk. Then four stalwart natives 
earry the gold-embroidered shelter toward 
a carriage in waiting at the picket, while 
beneath the resplendent border we are 
aware of ten tiny tinkling tapered toes and 
two slender feet with heavy golden an- 
klets, whereof not a few are richly gemmed. 


Udaipur the Unspoiled 


BY F. B. R. 


HELLEMS 


Very close to the carriage the sil 
concealment is brought, and our uns 
lady enters, to be driven off under 
escort of six of the finest and fier 
looking cavalrymen I ever hope to 
hold. And this little experience 
abide with us when the magnificenc 
palaces and the elaboration of tem 
have been forgotten. It may serv 
svmbolize half of India’s life and 
thirds of her problems. 


“Will Sir and Madam see the Ma 
sati before going to the hotel?” 1 
question comes from our marvelous \ 
hammedan servant, Naboo the infallil 
“a teetotaler,” to quote his own word 
in wine and pork.” Now we have r 
about this royal burial-ground, and 
anxious to see it. The rulers of Udaipur, 
as all the world knows, are descended 


“ 


direct lineage from the sun, and 
therefore the bluest-blooded hous 
blue-blooded Rajputana, not to speak 
less exalted parts of India. Natura 
they have a separate place of crema 
and burial worthy of their original 
eestor. So a little way from the cit) 
found a walled inclosure, charming! 
situated and dotted with noble tr 
Into this we wander, and he who e: 
may ponder on the suttee (sati), wl 
survived long in Mewar; “for wher 
Rajput dieth ‘he Rajput widows bu 
But as he ponders he will be walking 
about among hundreds of dome-cov 
structures, interesting to the archit 
but moving our minds only to thoughts 
on death and burial and duty until 
cicerone said, “This is the Chatri 
Krishna Kuari Bai.” Our eyes light 
up, for we remembered hearing the st 
of this hapless lady from an old t 
of tales. 

“A hundred years ago there wa 
princess of Udaipur even more 
usually beautiful, for whose hand 
neighboring princes waged bitter 


costly strife. There seemed no hoy 




















THE PALACI 


neace until the Pindari leader conceived 
a brilliant plan. ‘ The 
‘arises from the rivalry 
the beautiful, 
cious, heavenly gifted princess. lt 


war,’ he said, 
for the hand of 
divine ly supre mely gTa 
there 
were no rivalry there would be no war; 
if there were no princess there would lb 
Accordingly, let a sweet cup 
he given to the glorious daughter of the 


no rivalry. 


sun, and with her slumber these déadly 
feuds will also sleep.’ ” 

The obvious reasonableness of the plan 
insured its The 
poison was administered to the princess 


prompt acceptance. 
by her own aunt, with the knowledge of 
her father; and the 
tomb of the lady who was innocent of 


before us stands 
everything except the supreme crime of 
heauty. 

Driving from the Mahasati to the 
hotel, we found it to be a sort of modest 
but enlightened dak bungalow. It 
a rather home-like place, if 
feel at India. One of 
quartet found a triumphant hen on the 
arm of his reclining chair, and in the 
chair the evidence of her merit and cause 
of her vociferations. In 
room 


was 
vou ever 


home in 


our 


our large 
eross-bar of iron, and on 
waking from our siesta we found two 
beautiful brown-and-red birds peacefully 
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own 
Was a 


HE MAHARANA 


looking down upon us, quite undisturbed, 


unless it were by curiosity as to our 


When we 


French 


nationality. emerged on the 


veranda, a painter came down 
with a fine white owl he had found doz 
Sometime I 
should like to write a book on 
India,” for 


an unending joy. 


ing in his room up-stairs. 
* An igno 
rant bird-lover in the winged 
creatures 

But word of our arriva! had been sent 
to the Nawab: and the from 
the Maharana’s stable was waiting in the 


are 


carriage 


hotel court to be at our disposal as long 


with 
As it was rather late, the sug 


as we might grace Udaipur 


our 
presence, 
drive through 
the city and take a boat to view the sun 


gestion was made that we 
set from the lake. 

“We must keep away from the East 
gate,” said Yakub, the beautiful Mercury 
assigned to us. 

“Plague?” I queried. 

“The Sahib. As yet it is 
nothing. It walks in four streets only 
and takes but two lives each day. 


sickness, 


Sut 
the English doctor says the visitor must 
not pass through that gate nor the streets 
near by.” 
“And when will you eall the sickness 
heavy, if you eall it light now?” 
“Perhaps when it takes half a score 
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each day we shall look more at the earth. ready his “strong advice,” which, 
But we Mohammedans pray to Allah, necessary, would take the form of v 
and the Hindus to Kali, who sends the quiet and gentle pressure from the F1 
sickness, so perhaps it will go away. The lish resident. Nowhere is Great Br 
English doctor would have the police take ain’s iron hand more carefully conceal 
the sick people apart; but it is the time under the velvet glove than in deali 
of the Muharram festival, and the police- with a proud native monarch like 
men must keep the Hindu from fighting Maharana of Udaipur, but the hand 
the Mohammedan. And the Hindus say never idle. 
they do not know that Kali will stay the 
sickness any more quickly when the son The drive through the city was f 
is taken from his home, where his father gotten when we embarked on the Pichi 
and mother can see him die, to the Lake. House and wall, palace and tow: 
strange house where God only knows tree and shrub—all offered somethi: 
what unholy things are done to him. new even to the traveled eye. Nor w 
After the festival it may be the English there any lack of directly human interes 
doctor will give stronger advice and the for the shore had many picturesque fis 
police will make the people give up their ures and the water near it was alive wit 
sick, but it will not be easy.” bathers. One grows so accustomed t 
So we drove not near the East gate, nudity in the East that unclad forms ar 
that day or any other. When we left, merely so much living statuary. Bu 


Kali was exacting a toll of three lives a some of the statues were particularly fine 


day, and the English doctor was getting in face and limb. 
After lounging 
long as we would, w 





came to the western 
es border of the lake and 
asked to be set or 
shore that we might 
see the feeding of tl 
wild pigs. When w 
were marshaled on thx 
walls of the palati 
sty, the stewards be 
gan the weird eall 
not unlike the eall 
the crocodiles at Ja 
pur— which they say 
a pig will hear for 
miles. Over littl: 
hills, up from the hol 
lows, through trees 
and shrubs, they cam 
madly, like Gadaren 
swine, by scores and 
hundreds. Then, as 
they fought for th 
limited supply of food, 
the clouds of dust 
arose about them until 
in the thickened air 
one could imagine any 
thing one liked. T 
me they kept suggest 
ing the demonology of 
swine from the time 
iis SACRED MAJESTY—THE HINDOO BULL of Ciree onward. De- 
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DETAILS OF THE CARVING 


mons or not, even after the preliminary 
fray left them grubbing in comparative 
peace, they bore the stamp of a fighting 
stock. 

From the noise and dust and bustle of 
the feeding-time we strolled to a corner 
of the structure where our eyes fell upon 
a most enchanting view. In the dis- 
tance were the walls of the city, with the 
marble palace towering above. Nearer 
us were the islands gladdened by the ex- 
quisite water-palaces; still nearer the tiny 
bit of tree-covered land that we extem- 
poraneously termed the “Isle of Birds.” 
From the trees at our feet to the moun- 
tains on the far horizon every feature 
was lightened and softened by the set- 
ting sun. 

Entering our boat, we rowed straight 
to the “Isle of Birds.” 
with thousands of waterfowls 
come home for the night. 
in every 


It was covered 
that had 
One saw them 
variety and in every age from 
to patriarch. They almost 
seemed a strange fruit of the trees, so 
thick they were and so naturally did they 
fit the leaves and branches. But the fruit 


fledgling 


TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH 


was exceedingly vocal, and our ears were 
not so pleased as our eyes. 

From these sounds and sights we were 
taken which 
thrice as lovely when you have known 
the onslaughts of an Indian sun. In the 
distance they seemed as cool as paradise— 


to the water-palaces, are 


IT mean paradise as it must be conceived 
by all dwellers near the equator — and 
when we neared them the charm was not 
diminished. 

As the prince wandered through rest- 
ful chambers, decorated precious 
inlay of latticed marble so delicately 
earved that one can think only of lace 
wreught from he caught 
glimpses of shore and hill; as he looked 
down on gardens literally built on water, 
it must have been easy for him to banish 
the of duty or that 
might be burdensome. One tiny central 
court was especially unforgetable, for 
it was a of transcendental swim- 
ming-pool wherein the less enlightened 
princes used to disport themselves with 
the dancing-girls. In a gala mood the 
monarch would the water to be 


with 


as 


ivory; 


cares else 


aught 


sort 


cause 
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of period; but wit 
there is unity of 

sign and effective d 
nity. Although I h: 
many buildi: 
that were intrinsica 
finer, I have seen f{ 
that stand out in s 
almost challengi 
aggressiveness. Co 
siderations of 
may 


seen 


safé 
have origina 
decided in favor 
the on the er 
of the ridge, but co 
siderations of 
would have 
change. 
bastion 


site 


beaut 
made 
Terrace al 
and towe1 
from lake 
plain or hill, unite 
leading the eye to t! 
enjoyment of this as 
piring  architectur 
We have forgotten th 
darkening shadows 
which are falling so 
fast on the water a1 
shore, the nests of th: 
birds and the 


seen 


abod 3 





TAZZIAS IN THE PROCESSION 


colored for the mirthful exercise; and 
one can imagine the ‘scene when comely 
ruler and merry maidens went splashing 
and flashing through the shifting hues 
of the pool like gleaming jewels in a 
strange wine. A system of mirrors pro- 
vided the last refinement for this glad- 
some if unspiritual recreation. 

Yet chamber and _ hall 
tractive than the gardens, which are 
beautiful with the beauty of the South 
and the dream. If the reader will re- 
member that our photographs were taken 
in January, when the foliage would be 
most meager, he may picture leaf and 
flower in the tropical luxuriance of their 
prime. 


are less at- 


At the landing-place one cannot help 
pausing to look at the palace on the 
mainland. The classical eye at 
notes the varied effect that might have 
sunk to the bizarre, while the archi- 
tectural critic cannot miss the difference 


once 





of man. To-night we 
shall have many things 
to dream about. 


In the morning we loitered along th 
main street, and here we stumbled upo 
so many things that 
pen requires stern 
gin with, these 
fine-looking, 


remembering 
To b 
men tremendous] 
and their martial appear 
ance is heightened by the swords they 
earry. The Rajput warrior for 
many generations, “his seat of state tl 
saddle, his robe a coat of mail. By th 
steel he lived and by the steel he died 


my 
repression. 
are 


was a 


and to-day the sword so proudly and i: 
sistently displayed is more than a deco 
ration. 
restful eyes in Mewar.” 


“The dove of peace has nev 
The women, 0 
the whole, are not so fine-looking, allx 
two haunting faces remain in my men 
ory to remind me that Aphrodite cam 
to Greece from the Orient. The chi 
dren are always dear, even when dirty 
fortunately, dirt is not obtrusive on 

dark background. If you tarry befor 
some shop, a bright-eyed boy may sto 























UDAIPUR THE 





to say a respectful good morning, that 
he may show his progress in the Sahib’s 
tongue: and his salute recalls the fact 
thet many of the native rulers are mak- 
ing most laudable efforts to educate at 
least a few of their young subjects. Yet 
to prevent you from unduly emphasizing 
modern progress, after you turn the next 
corner you may find a father and his 
boy scattering white and yellow flowers 
in the middle of the street before a 
haughty sacred bull. The pampered 
beast lowers his stately muzzle to the 
odorous fodder, the child clasps his hands 
for joy, the father’s face relaxes in pleas- 
ire, So the omen is probably good. From 
this significant scene your eye turns to 
a eamel that has knelt for its load 
ind is in brazen-throated rebellion; an 
angry camel is the angriest thing on 
earth. He alone knows the hundredth 
name of Allah, which gives him his con- 
temptuous expression, and when he is 
aroused he vents a 

thousand kinds _ of 
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But it is futile to strike the hours in the 
City of the Sun; for time and change 
seem to have no place among these chil- 
dren of the East, who have learned the 
meaning of the Wheel of Life and the 
timelessness of mortal being. 

Our movement is toward the temple of 
Jagannath. An elephant lumbers across 
our path, a sacred cow reclines in dis- 
dainful ease beside the way, and the 
camels of an outgoing caravan beset the 
steps, just as one would have arranged 
them to make the temple seem appro- 
priate. About two hundred and _ fifty 
years ago they built this ambitious pile 
on the site of an earlier temple. In the 
East all old things are built on something 
older; one nail drives out another in a 
very literal sense. We ascend a broad 
flight of stairs, properly surmounted by 
elephants, and enter the inclosure. 

There are thousands of Hindu temples 
seattered about India, and in all frank- 





superciliousness, min- 
gled with his wrath, 
against his stupid 
driver. Around an- 
other corner you en- 
counter a juggler who 
is performing for a 
circle of natives. His 
face and the faces of 
his picturesque spec- 
tators are even more 
attractive than his 
really good perform- 
anee—carried out with 
the same simple ap- 
paratus that his fore- 
fathers may have em- 
ployed three thousand 
years ago. 

In the background 
are the shops, with 
dwellings above them, 
often showing artistic 
decoration and recall- 
ing that the Hindu 
craftsman has always 
been a master of de- 
tail. A large modern 
clock, surmounting a 
tower, offers contrast 














to the architecture of 
stall and dwelling. 


THE CONJURER IN THE SQUARE 
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ness I find 


them 


little esthetic pleasure in 
Naturally, they set the mind re- 


flecting on the religion they serve, with 


its countless phases of esoteric doctrine 
and unending ritual, and I am inclined 
to think they offer a fair material parallel 
to that a line of thought that 
would too far afield. No two 
of the temples are quite alike, and even 
if the detail often threatens to grow 
wearisome, there is always something to 
repay attention. In the present in- 
stance one notes a precision of carving 
in the wealth of decoration that must 
command technical admiration; and there 
is a refreshing variety in the subjects, 
which from flowers to ele- 
The main tower is worth look- 
ing at, with its miniature self-repetitions, 
h surmounted by an amalak and an 


religion 
lead us 


range lotus 


phants. 


eac 
urn. 

found ourselves at the 
back of the court inquiring about the 
significance of a little spout issuing from 


Presently we 
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the shrine of the god himself. Our in 
formation was most satisfactory: throug! 
this spout issues the water that has beer 
poured the god. This 
stream performs all sorts of miracles 
the removal of - sterility 
Throughout the Orient, one of the most 
significant and pathetic features is th 
variety of methods for avoiding barren 


over sanctifie 


including 


ness. “A man child, great God, in th 
name of mercy,” is a sort of universal 
prayer. At the hour of our visit on 
might not see the god in his shrine, for 
The old gods of India 
have little need to keep awake, despit: 
the invasion of Western religions. Their 
dominion is secure for many generations 


he was sleeping. 


to come. 

Another afternoon may stroll 

through the fine publie gardens, wher 

endless grass-plots and tropical flora 

are mingled in joyous variety. There 

could be no more suggestive contrast in 
the outdoor world than 
is offered between such 


one 








a garden and any 
of the Japanese gar- 
dens one happens to 
Profusion 
of tree and shrub and 
flower as opposed to 
sparsity, luxuriance of 


remember. 


foliage as opposed to 
poverty, brightness in- 
stead of somberness, 
riot instead of calm. 
Wheresoever one will, 
may follow the 
thought until it leads 
to the national psy- 
chology of gardens, 
and always I recall 
the quiet words of a 
Japanese friend as we 
sat in his tiny garden: 
“Here I find con- 
tentment; but he who 
seeks for pleasure 
must range a _ wider, 
brighter field. Our 
gardens are only our- 
selves writ on the face 
of the soil.” 

As I I find 


one 


write, 
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that attempt to 
describe an Indian 


any 





























idle, 
verting to the lines of the young Hindu 
died just as her pen had 
learned to sing of native themes; and I 


garden is for my memory keeps re- 


poetess who 


cannot forego the pleasure of quoting the 
well-known sonnet of Toru Dutt: 


d “A sea of foliage girds our garden round, 
But not a sea of dull unvaried green— 
Sharp contrasts of all colors here are 
seen; 
The light-green, graceful tamarinds abound 
Amid the mango clumps of green pro- 
| found, 


i? And palms arise, like pillars gray, be- 
_*y tween; 
S And o’er the quiet pools the seemuls 
ie lean, 
¢ Red—red, and startling like a trumpet’s 
' sound, 
he But nothing can be lovelier than the 
ranges 
L, Of bamboos to the eastward, when the 
moon 
Looks through their gaps, and the white 
lotus changes 
Into a cup of silver. One might swoon 
Drunken with beauty then, or gaze and 
gaze 
On a primeval Eden, in amaze.” 
a In the garden is a little zoological 





museum containing the Friendly Tiger, 





WAITING FOR THE 





PROCESSION 


and it is worth a trip around the world 
to make his acquaintance. Al] through 
India one may find “Stripes” in eap- 
tivity, often in beautiful physical condi- 
tion, and almost always so trained, or 
treated, as to present an appearance of 
unrestrained ferocity. But our Udaipur 


tiger, when we came close against the 
bars, trotted forward, fawning like a 


hungry kitten that has been spoiled by 
petting. Our understanding Mercury 
rubbed the captive’s neck and head, evok- 
ing such smiles as I had never seen be- 
fore. The wileful on a 
Parisian stage never exhibited more in- 


most actress 
gratiating smiles and other signs of af- 
fection than were lavished upon us by 
the Friendly Tiger. 

There is another garden a little way 
out from the city that is occasionally 
shown to visitors. It is the personal 
possession of the Maharana, and is known 
as the “Rose Garden of the Dancing- 
girls.” This is inclosed by high walls, 
and has in the center a fine pavilion with 
numerous chambers. The garden itself 
has all sorts of flowers, and a few restful 
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trees withal, as well as the essential Visitors at the coronation Durbar 
fountains. But perhaps the very name George V. at Delhi are to be envi 
will serve as a description, will suggest mainly because of the elephants tl 
another of the countless poetical pane- figured in the event. The old-fashion 





gyrics on Persian or Indian gardens rulers cling to them desperately; 
which echoed “to the chime of silver there is one hill-rajah who spends thre 
fifths of the incor 
from his whole 
minion on the 
keep of a single hat! 
For which I, at leas 





vote him a real raj: 
About us were 
sorts of elephant 
here a group of fo 
there of six, her 
darling baby, a1 
there the finest o 
tusker I have e 
seen. <A fighter th 
for they still fight 
elephants in Mewar 
The two males 





placed on opposil 
sides of a low wall 
and not a great dé 
of damage is don 
but the  picturesq 
effect is as of tl 
ramming of batt! 
ships. 

Only at this poi 
had we time to be i 














formed that under thi 
4 earved arches of tl 
gateway each Mal 
rana on succeedi 
to the throne w 4 
weighed against g 
THE MODERN CLOCK-TOWER and silver, which wer 1 
L distributed to his sul r 
jects as an accessio1 : 
bangles and the beat of rose-leaf hands.” gift. We permitted ourselves the syn 
They are all true. Everything is true pathetic hope that all the Mahara: 
in Udaipur. were fat and heavy. 
i Of the palace itself I must let tl 
itis The Maharana’s palace being still un- picture speak. And yet I must pr: 
Lit visited, one morning we summoned you to insert all sorts of picturesque h ; 
Yakub, who led us straight to the Bari man figures, to remember that marb| es 
Pol, the stately gate built three cen- seems to have had no price when tl e 
turies ago. When we entered, what we palace was built, that delicate workma 
saw was not the palace, but elephants. ship must have grown on every finge! a2 
The elephant remains a symbol of royal end, and that in any court you are likel 
dignity throughout India, and the Maha- to stumble on a refreshing garden. 
; rana maintains a particularly fine herd. 
i} There is nothing so regally festal as an The festival of the Muharram 4 
i elephant decorated for a state occasion. Udaipur is always big with possibil q 
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ties of trouble. One-fourth of the popu- 
lation is Mohammedan, the other three- 
fourths are mainly Hindu, and the Me- 
war Hindu is distinctly of the vigorous 
type. The day is made a general holiday, 
and the scores of tall policemen have a 
busy time. 

We were given seats on the roof of one 
of the lower structures connected with 
the temple of Jagannath, so the time of 
waiting was comfortably passed. In fact, 
‘t was all too short, for each moment of- 
fered its own entertainment, although 
one needed little besides the throng itself, 
filling the square and overflowing to the 
neighboring balconies and roofs. The 
color was beyond description. Among 
the thousands of high turbans, the ob- 
servant lady told me there were scarcely 
two alike, and the bright sun made every- 
thing brighter. 

Just beneath us was an athletic ex- 
hibition—danecing, tumbling, and what 
not. At one point an old Rajput warrior 
entered the circle, and calling three boys 
from the crowd, bade them lie down. 
When an apple had been placed on each 
little brown neck the swordsman, never 
interrupting the rhythmic dance, clove 
each apple with his flashing blade; and 
the unaffrighted youngsters ran back 
gleefully to their friends. Ever the 
crowd kept narrowing the circle, while 
the police kept pushing them back. Each 
moment you would have expected a riot 
if you had not learned somewhat of the 
vociferous moods of the East. 

Just when a Western crowd might have 
been growing impatient we heard the 
beating of drums and clashing of swords 
mingled with the wild cries of the dev- 
otees. Soon the procession poured into 
the square. Surely if ever a festival was 
calculated to rouse men to fanatical mad- 
ness, it was this. As every one knows, 
the Muharram commemorates the death 
of the grandsons of the prophet; and over 
all is heard the piercing cry of “Hasan! 
Husain!” The drums roar madly; wild- 
eyed priests beat their breasts; another 
group brandishes gleaming swords. But 
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the tall policemen keep them from tarry- 
ing long in any one spot, and the tazzias 
move slowly past. 

In front of the foremost bier we 
noticed a man rolling over and over 
along the rough road, while his friends 
fanned him in his evident distress. It 
was simply the fulfilment of a vow. The 
poor wretch had prayed that a man child 
be vouchsafed him, swearing to go the 
whole route of the procession with his 
hands and feet tightly bound if only his 
ery was heard. The baby had come, and 
he was paying the price. Ever the cry 
for the man child. 

As the procession left the square we 
took another road to the lake to watch 
the sinking of the tazzias. This com- 
memorates the agonizing thirst of the 
son of Ali in his final suffering, and it 
is a bad omen if any particular tazzia 
fails to sink. It is a weird sight on the 
darkening waters, making a most fitting 
conclusion to a commemoration that 
every year stirs the hearts of millions 
of the followers of the Prophet. 


An Oriental city, like a fascinating 
woman, does not cast the same spell 


over two men. Never, I am sure, does 
she reveal her soul to any. After read- 
ing the dainty, glowing lines of Lafcadio 
Hearn on some spot in Japan, or the ef- 
fective paragraphs of Kipling narrating 
his visit to an Indian city, one is prone 
to believe that these men have caught 
the final secret, the inner self, of the 
places they describe. But on visiting 
Enoshima or Udaipur, one finds it neces- 
sary in all humility to see with his own 
eyes and learn with his own wits. And 
sometimes, it would seem, in sheer femi- 
nine caprice a city will be more gracious 
to a humble wooer. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the man who feels the fascination 
most deeply is often the one who is most 
incapable of conveying it to others. 
Other writers could better present the 
eharms of Udaipur, but in none could 
she have stirred a deeper joy or inspired 
a more abiding homage. 








Night-Sentries 


BY GEORGE STERLING 


VER as sinks the day on sea or land, a 
j Called or uncalled, you take your kindred posts. : -_ 


At helm and lever, wheel and switch, you stand, 

On the world’s wastes and melancholy coasts. 
Strength to the patient hand! q ; 
To all, alert and faithful in the night, ' +2 
May there be Light! 








Now roars the wrenching train along the dark: 
How many watchers guard the barren way 
In signal-towers, at stammering keys, to mark 

What word the whispering horizons say! 
To all that see and hark— 
To all, alert and faithful in the night, 
May there be Light! 
















On ruthless streets, on byways sad with sin— 
Half-hated by the blinded ones you guard— 
Guard well, lest crime unheeded enter in! 
The dark is cruel and the vigil hard, 
The hours of guilt begin. 
To all, alert and faithful in the night, 
May there be Light! 












Now the surf-rumble rides the midnight wind, 
And grave patrols are on the ocean edge. 
Now-soars the rocket where the billows grind, 
Discerned too late, on sunken shoal or ledge. 

To all that seek and find, 
To all, alert and faithful in the night, 
May there be Light! 










On lonely headlands gleam the lamps that warn, 
Star-steady, or ablink like drageon-eyes. 
Govern your rays, or wake the giant horn 
Within the fog that welds the sea and skies! 
Far distant runs the morn: 
To all, alert and faithful in the night, 
May there be Light! 

















Now glow the lesser lamps in rooms of pain, 
Where nurse and doctor watch the joyless breath, 
Drawn in a sigh, and sighing lost again. 
Who waits without the threshold, Life or Death? 
Reckon you loss or gain? 
To all, alert and faithful in the night, 
May there be Light! 
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BY MADGE 


OWN one of the cool, bright alleys 
of the Tiergarten a woman came 
slowly nearer and nearer. Her 

-, gray dress hung loosely about her. 

carried a pair of copper - colored 
ves, and under her arm a small pack- 
done up in a heavy paper. What was 

She was not a working-girl and 

rite a lady. There was something 
lerfully sweet and generous about 
_and a heavy power as of a fiber more 
onificent than flesh. 
She seated herself on one end of a 
: bench which was full in the sun. Her 
: head dropped upon her breast. Her eyes 
Z ed. Before one could have drawn a 
= ith she was asleep, startlingly, as if 

had literally fallen, as we say, or 
Tn a quarter of an hour she 
irted up, and elasping her package more 
sely under her arm, stood staring 
ross the vista of sparkling grass and 
it old trees. Then she sank back 

n tne bench, and again fell quickly 

eep. So she spent the July morning, 
: clouds flying above her, the sun and 
le straying over her, the nurse-maids 
| working-men passing her with silent 
nees—trying occasionally to go on her 
iy, but held by the single great Fact of 
She had plainly been without 
leep for several days and nights. 

All morning a gentleman just begin- 

ning to be old remained on the other end 

‘the bench from her. He was thin and 

ident-like, and carried a volume of 

erse in his pocket, but his personality 
as too defined for that of a scholar— 
it once ereative, humorous, and deep. 





pped. 





“7 ¢ p. 


3 He glanced at her sometimes, sometimes 
| he fell into reverie, and sometimes he 
x took out a note-book and made some 
| = tes on the edge of a musical score. 
x Once he was about to leave her, but he 


was better advised of this desertion. So 
they sat all morning—he reading and 
making his notes, she sleeping her un- 
housed sleep. It was nearly three o’clock 
when she awoke. 





The Woman with Yellow Gloves 


C. JENISON 


“You were very tired, Friulein,” he 
said, speaking in English, when he saw 


that she had returned out of her long 
oblivion. “You have not eaten since 


morning,” he added. “Let us go to the 
Potsdammer-strasse, where there is warm 
food, and you will go with more heart 
on your way.” 

The girl complied without restraint 
toward this chance acquaintance, as if 
the drama in which she acted were too 
large to take account of the familiar 
and the unfamiliar. She sat impassive 
and remote as he gave an order, scarcely 
seeming to know that he was there. But 
when the life flowed back in her with 
the warm food and speech she leaned 
forward against the table and covered 
her face with one hand, trying to com- 
mand herself. The old man bent over 
his stick, frowning, watching her. 

“Why do you not speak, Fraulein?’ 
he said, very gently, at last. “It lightens 
the heart.” 


She rose in a moment and tried to 
thank him, but there was that in his 
face, with its look of the artist and 


searcher of life so plainly worn, which 
made her hesitate. 

“You have seen much in life, Signore,” 
she said, brokenly. “ Perhaps you will 
help me,” and she stood with her eyes 
so full of pain fastened upon his. 

Together they walked back to the old 
deer park, and in a quiet seat as the 
afternoon drew to a close she told him 
the story of what had brought her there 
in the height of the day sitting in the 
sun. She seemed to tell him these in- 
cidents of girlhood, and young woman- 
hood because of some common effort in 
which she had seen that they strove to- 
gether—as if through it all she were only 
saying, “Yes, comrade,” to something 
which he had spoken. 

“T was born with the love of beauty, 
Signore,” she began. “It is this which 
has driven me. I have always hated what 
was ugly and wanted what was beautiful. 
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This longing—nobody knows what it is 
unless he has it. I was of the class which 
is called in America the immigrant. 
All my people were in the mills except 
myself. I was kept in the school; my 
mother managed it. It is the great 
ideal of the immigrant—to get educa- 
tion for a child. 

“Then, after I was grown, I left that 
home where everything was terrible, even 
my mother, since she was always in pain. 
Because a woman who had taught me 
said to me, ‘ Why do you not go and edu- 
cate yourself?—Thus and thus, it can be 
done,’—I went up to my State university. 
I stayed there for three years, really 
starving sometimes. Once in a bad time 
I had nothing to eat for three days. I 
had this peasant body full of strength, 
as if I drew it from all the ground, so I 
minded nothing. As I look back on those 
years at the university, they seem a time 
of great peace to me. I had hated so 
much that it was almost rapture only 
to care about something that I did not 
hate. I did not know what I wanted to 
get. I wanted to live. 

“And after three years the university 
became no longer a place to go on with. 
I preferred to get where one starves with 
more of a ery. Those who strive must 
get to a great city. In New York I 
found a place to work, in a radical 
book-store packed from floor to ceil- 
ing with those thin slips of paper books 
which only immigrants read—all the 
great modernists of Europe for six cents 
apiece. ‘The future of the next hundred 
years is there. 

“T used to be taken with a madness 
for books sometimes that winter, as if I 
must gorge myself and gorge myself until 
I was satisfied. Now I began to master 
French and German. I used to feel 
power sometimes that winter like a child 
in a cradle stretching its limbs. I had 
no purpose. I understood nothing. I 
felt sure of nothing—except this desire 
to live. I did not know what that was. 

“Tt is strange the things that in- 
fluence us. One evening as I was walk- 
ing across the Brooklyn Bridge T brushed 
close to a big, loose-fleshed German, with 
a little Tyrolese hat stuck like a biscuit 
on his big head, and his cane hung in 
the lapel of his coat, and he was saying to 
his young companion in German: ‘ What 


you must do is to live. You must ss 
everything. You must feel everything 
You must know everything.’ They cam 
to me out of the darkness over my shoul 
der these words. I turned quickly and 
looked back at him, his heavy head an 
shoulders blocked out against the glitter 
ing lamps of the parapet and the rocket 
of light shot into the black water beyon 
He must have had some plan, that ma 

“ One day as I stood reading in th 
door at Misner’s I saw beyond the sha 
circle of light around my book a ma 
who was meving about near the do 
among the cases and stalls. After a wh 
he came to ask if we kept a translati 
of a certain Russian play. I saw | 
as a small man, extraordinarily elega 
and fine he seemed to me, and some! 

a little fantastic. I thought him al. 
forty years old. He put a monock 
his eye as he talked to me—his gestur: 
his dress, all so considered, so significa 
—the yellow eyes. It was Legien.” S 
turned toward her companion as if 
thought of him after having forgott: 
him. 

“The sculptor?” asked the old ma 
glancing up at her in some surprise. 

“Yes,” she answered. She sat 
silence for a moment, almost clenching 
her teeth together. 

“Tt was he,” she went on then, hur 
riedly. “He leaned there on the counter 
when I had brought his book and beg 
to talk about Russian literature. <A) 
then after a time— 

*¢ Have you ever posed for an artist?’ 
he asked me. 

No, I had not—TI had never known 
an artist. 

“¢T should like you to sit for me, if 
you would help me so much and do m 
so much honor,’ he said, in a very beau- 
tiful and grand manner. He told me his 
plan for a piece of work. It was to be 
a symbol of Freedom. He explained how 
it is often difficult for an artist to find 
a model for what he has in his mind 
He said that I could help him in what 
he wanted for the forehead and chin. 
He left me his address. It was an in- 
vitation into an unpenetrated land. Th: 
next day I went to the studio. I kept 
for a few days the work I had been doing, 
but not for long, because what he paid 
me easily provided for my living. 
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“YOU HAVE SEEN MUCH IN LIFI SIGNORI PERHAPS YOU WILL HELP ME’ 














“Then began for me, Signore, a time 
of such joy that I could scarcely bear 
it quietly and alone. I used to want to 
speak to people I passed on the street 
and tell them how it was with me. I 
used to stand close to his things and 
look at them very carefully. I studied 
everything about me there. Even the 
luncheons which he asked me to share 
with him when he kept me very late 
were revelations of a new pleasure—the 
pale flowers and old blue china, the 
pheasants and a glass of yellow wine for 
each of us, set out on the cloth in the 
spaced way that he likes. Of course 
every other experience I had ever had 
was commonplace compared to this. I 
had seen two or three great men at the 
centers of amphitheaters in the uni- 
versity. Now for six hours of every week 
I became the companion of one. He be- 
gan to create a super-world for me. If 
it were raining when I went out, he 
showed me the purple in the wet pave- 
ments; if it were sunset, he showed me 
how it is the eastern sky which has the 
most delicate loveliness at this hour. Or 
he showed me how it is always the thirgs 
men have touched which have the great- 
est beauty, since he is so much a hu- 
manist. It seemed as if he were forever 
touching me on the arm and saying, 
‘ Look!’ 

“He had come to America on a com- 
mission—a fountain to be set up in 
memory of a great poet. Many people 
were coming in to pose for the frieze 
on the rim. There was a drabbled lit- 
tle girl with bright eyes who came for 
a row of dancing figures that was to 
go around the base. She was soft and 
lean as a little cat, at once voluptuous 
and simple, and her hair was as black 
as velvet. She was very pretty, and 
made as delicately as a marquise; her 
prettiness a little worn, Signore, like a 
marquise that has been knocked around a 
great deal. 

“One day when I went in I found 
that I was not to be allowed to pose at 
once, and Legien asked me to wait. This 
little Seraphita Enders was standing, 
and as I sat looking at her that morning 
I felt a longing to preserve her in some 
way in myself. As she stood there bent 
back with her white throat curved to 
the sky and her arms spread like a 
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delicate cross, the silk of her dress 
swirling about her feet—so light, al- 
most flashing like a bubble—a_ par- 
ticularly released mood came to me while 
I looked at her, an unutterable feeling 
of flight and aspiration, as if my breast 
opened and liberated something and 
closed again. I took a piece of clay 
and began to work at her, too. From 
that day on I modeled more or less 
regularly. For some time Legien did 
not remark it, but one day when I went 
in he had the cloth off the wet figure 
and made me some criticisms. 

“*Do this—and do that,’ he said. 

“From then on I went in often, be- 
fore my time and stayed after, to model 
from Legien’s pose. I would take my 
place in the corner at my own project 
without being noticed at all. T had 
begun to pose for the whole figure of 
the ‘ Freedom’; and so I became a fixed 
necessity of the studio. 

“T used to hear talk there which I 
gripped in my mind as if I clenched my 
hand on it. There was a puffy, marsh- 
mallowy Jew named Birnbaum who often 
came. There was something vague and 
featureless about him, a nature somehow 
like milk. He seemed to be drawn from 
books, from pictures, from thoughts, 
never directly from life. And yet he was 
so heavy with treasures. He talked one 
day about Jesus, so that I stayed away 
four days and read the New Testament 
and all the commentaries and lives I 
could find in the library. 

“But it was Legien himself in whom 
TI was most of all absorbed. I almost 
ceased to read. I had soon a new per- 
spective of thoughts and feelings from 
him. He revolted and dominated me by 
turns, and I studied him as I studied 
everything. There is something light 
and destructible about the Legien I 
knew then. He was like a screen be- 
hind which there was something—a 
light or even a god. He was often 
ridiculous. I saw him once in a rage, 
which was a shocking exhibition; there 
were innumerable quarrels— but that 
mouthing, strutting mountebank figure 
is only the shadow before the door; it 
was his greatness which I studied most. 
T saw that everything he registered with- 
in himself was selected from infinitely 
lesser forms. In his reveries it took a 
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rare, priceless finesse. We do not know 
ourselves, but I heard Birnbaum explain- 
ing to another critic one day that Legien 
had found a curious foil to test himself 
upon in me, the selective nature against 
the omnivorous. I used to think of this. 
One day I, too, saw a difference in us 
which was fundamental. We had been 
speaking of some press criticisms of an 
exhibition. They were stupid and mur- 
derous. Legien was a good deal exercised 
over them. 

“< There should be a way of stopping 
such things,’ he said. ‘They do a great 
deal of harm.’ 

“Tt was strange to hear him so often 
say that. 

“*Why do you always say, “It does 


harm?”’ I said. ‘I always think—it is 
not true.’ 

“There came a time when Legien’s 
attitude toward me changed. I ceased 


to be a succession of steps in his project 
and became another person. There was 
something which he could not account 
for. He was mystified by a girl of the 
people who knew the classics. 

“* What is it that you intend to do at 
last? he would say, when he had thrown 
himself down on the couch after the work 
was finished, and I would look over at 
him lying there, with the gray-and-white 
Russian cigarette held lightly far back 
between his fingers and lifted in the air, 
and understood how unable I was to an- 
swer. Sometimes he would look at me 
a long time without speaking; and I 
would become conscious of that glance 
as I sat on my high stool putting the 
damp cloth about the clay. 

“What is it that you intend to do? 
What is your game?’ he would say, and 
I could never answer. I did not myself 
understand myself, Signore. I moved in 
the dark, but young and vigorous, with 
outstretched hands. He told me that I 
had not yet appeared out of the stone. 

“ The ‘ Freedom’ had not gone on well. 
He had been able to work at it only at 
intervals. The commission which he 
had come to America to fill had to be 
ready by a certain date. I know now, too, 
that he had never really seized his idea. 

“ The work had been fruitless for him, 
and he decided to destroy it before he 
left America. He began to speak often 
of his departure. After a while it 





seemed to me, whenever he spoke the 
word Italy, that I must be dropping 
my head like a hound. I was not afraid 


of what people call ‘ conditions.’ I knew 
that I could work and make a way 


for myself to go on. I was not afraid 
of that. I was afraid of the silence of 
the mind I should go back to. I could 
not give him up, but not as women usual- 
ly say this. Perhaps mine was a purer 
feeling. I wanted him for a few years 
to help me learn how to live. I had 
seen that there was a way. And so one 
day I begged him to take me with him to 
Italy.” She paused and turned toward 
the old man. 

“Perhaps you will not understand this, 
Signore,” she went on. “I say that it 
is one kind of a soul. Many women 
would have said to themselves that they 
loved him, but I did not say to myself 
that I loved him. I did not cheat even 
myself. I knew that I did not. I did it 
for Life. I saw that in him which I 
could not spare. There is something 
deeper in the race even than the desire 
for love, and it is the persistence and 
eagerness of life itself to unfold. 

“Tt was a strange look that came into 
Legien’s face when I made my proposi- 
tion to him. I was just going. I stood 
by the high stool, holding to it, for I 
was trembling, and I spoke with all the 
heat I have, trying to say honestly what 
I had thought. He laid down the book 
he had taken up when he stopped work 
and sat looking at me. A bitter smile 
twisted his face, and with it that look 
people give us when we speak of what is 
in the under parts of their minds buried 
beneath arguments. 

“*Tt is a quite equitable proposal, 
Karin,’ he said, ‘but it does not inter- 
est me.’ 

“¢That is not true, Legien,’ I said, 
looking at him. 

“Then it is not my way,’ he said. 
‘You do not understand yourself,’ and he 
went across to the model he had covered 
for the night, drew the cloth off the 
clay, and would speak no more. 

“Then I tried with all my mind, 
Signore, to find a way to make him see 
how different a world his is from mine. 
Even because I am a woman, it is 
different. Some day a book will be 


written with a woman’s woman in it 
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which will tell truthfully what one of 
us feels and thinks, and how she has 
come into her world, as so many men 
have told how they came into theirs. 
But as yet it is all what men have said 
we feel. I tried to find a way. After sev- 
eral days I spoke again, and one dripping 
January afternoon, almost a week after 
I had made up my mind that it was hope- 
less, he said, quite suddenly: 

“¢ Very well; come, let us go, Karin. 
Tt is true of yourself, I think, what you 
say.’ 

‘So we went to Venice.” The girl 
breathed more quickly, fastening her eyes 
upon her companion’s face as if she tried 
to read to the dregs what that word 
said to him. “Do you remember how it 
looks in May? I saw it with Legien. 

“Tlis studio was a little house be- 
hind one of the old palaces which have 
been made into pensions. There was a 
tiny square of shorn grass in front of it, 
and a green paling-gate, and orange- 
trees along the wall. It was only a single 
room, very high, with glass above. I 
loved the light in that big, silent room. 
You stepped from the door-sill right 
into it. 

“Soon it took Legien’s quality—the 
marble and clay, books and sketches, and 
bits of cloth the e»lor or texture of which 
pleased him, fastened with thumb-tacks 
to the wall, with that feeling for spaces 
which is part of his instinct. It became 
luxurious and barren at once. 

“Tt was a very quiet feeling between 
us. We lived in those days apart from 
the realities of each other’s lives. I used 
to go every day to sit in certain aisles of 
the Duomo to look at certain objects of 
the altar, certain columns of the palace. 
Legien was soon absorbed in the ‘ Free- 
dom.’ It developed now that he intended 
to challenge in it an attainment beyond 
all the art he had served in the past. 
What had grown so absolute in him he 
intended to abandon, to seek something 
further. It was to be his search in his 
own nature for some ‘increase of life ’— 
something which had eluded him and 
which he coveted. He had set himself, in 
fact, Signore, to become another Legien. 
I saw him in those days before my eyes 
make a man into a new soul. 

“One afternoon, when we had been 
in Venice almost a month, he began to 
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work. He set up the armature with a 
gesture, and began to block it in with 
great masses of clay, handfuls at a time. 
I had never seen Legien work like that. 
You know he has even been accused 
of taking a cast of the body, so smooth 
has been his manner. All afternoon hé 
worked with his hair flying, his eyes 
blazing, his white smock thrown open at 
the throat, whistling over and over— 
hundreds of times—a little air out of 
one of the Beethoven minuettos. It was 
like a day of battle. When the twi- 
light of the rainy March afternoon fell, 
cold and sudden, he had already torn 
the first sketch of his idea out of his 
mind. 

“T had never known that there could 
be such striving as I saw then in the 
year that followed. He stood over it day 
by day, week after week. He would sit 
staring at it, sick and impotent for days 
together while it stood untouched, and 
one night he broke down in a despair 
so dark that it seemed to me his spirit 
must be somehow perishing. It was not 
given to him, he said, to know the ex- 
tremities of the soul, but only to discern 
the distinction of outward beauty. In 
those days he became to me a new Legien, 
otherwise than the one I had followed. 1 
began to worship his striving. He be- 
came another person to me now, as I had 
become another person to'him before. 

“He used to go often while he was try- 
ing to realize his idea to look at the faces 
of prisoners, and one day he brought a 
man home with him who was just free 
after fourteen years. Something strange 
beyond all other faces has happened in 
the faces of prisoners. We both modeled 
this man. Legien seated him always 
facing the ‘ Freedom.’ One day tlie man 
asked what it was, and then he began to 
talk about what it was to be free. He 
had searcely spoken before. 

“'Legien dropped his head and watched 
that hueless face lifted so suddenly into 
a knowledge of the power to live. 

“In New York I had seen the Rodins 
at the Metropolitan, and in the library I 
used to pore over a book of reproductions 
of all the rest, and a scheme of my own 
had come to me. It was to be Man and 
Woman Coming out of Original Chaos. 
They were both to be still partly buried 
in the block of marble, the man trying 
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to lift himself out by one arm thrown 
over the spur of the stone, and with the 
other bearing heavily on the shoulder of 
the woman behind him; and she, as she 
strained against the imprisoning past, 
was to hang about the man’s neck. It 
was to typify the relation of men and 
women, both trying to rise through one 
whom they dragged down. I saw in this 
prisoner’s face what I had been trying 
to see for my project, and the next day 
I began to work on it. 

“Through the summer and autumn 
and all through the winter, Legien 
wrestled with his dark enterprise. At 
first monstrous and feeble, then conven- 
tional and too fine, gradually it emerged. 
It seemed as if by technical effort, 
by changing a lock of hair here, the 
straining of a muscle there, he sought 
something yet fleeing from him. Once 
he worked for seven hours continuously 
on a part of the drapery which would 
never fall twice the same way at different 
sittings, and that day I said I would 
keep the pose until it was finished to 


his satisfaction. When the dinner was 
brought at eight o’clock, he was as 


white and collapsed as if he had been 


through a sickness, and I could not 
move even my hands and had to be 
lifted from the platform. But that 


part was finished, and he never touched 
it again. 

And I saw after a time that this striv- 
ing, this almost agonizing struggle, was 
giving him not smooth perfection, but 
freedom. Gray and motionless there in 
the end of the studio, vague, with a cer- 
tain stiffness like the work of an archaic 
people, so alien from all he has done 
before, it came to be what he wished. 
It grew to possess even my nights, ris- 
ing and disappearing as existence itself 
hovers before those who lie very sick. 
In May the marble was brought, and for 
days the studio echoed with the work- 
men’s voices and the sound of their ham- 
mers. Then he went to work at the 
last finishing. 

“ And all this time, side by side with 
the birth of Legien’s idea, another strug- 
gle was going on in the high, gray 
room. For always, Signore, I modeled. 
In New York I had come to work reg- 
ularly beside Legien, his pupil; and in 
Venice, in that bright sunlight, as he 
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moved about the other end of the studio 
in his brown cap and white smock. 
whistling the eternal minuetto, I took up 
my apprenticeship with such joy. More 
and more I became constant to the idea 
that for me at least life was to be the 
coining of myself over into something 
transmuted, compact, and organic, as the 
artist does. At first I wanted to do it all 
in six months. I was continually shaken 
by the fact that I achieved nothing. 
Then I settled down just to the joy of 
the work. At the end of a year I was 
not the same woman who had come to 
Venice. The work I did now began to 
have significance. Once I looked up and 
saw Legien watching me, and his expres 
sion startled me. I thought about it for 
days afterward. 

“You work with the ery of the Val 
kyrs, Karin,’ he said, and turned on hi 
heel, his lips curling. He had never 
sneered at me before. It did not matter 
at first that he sneered then. Somewher 
from the longings of my mother, from 
all those peasants stalking the furrows 
with their eyes on the great fiords 
Norway, I had taken a big, loose power 
and feeling for large line. I used to fee! 
at times, as I worked, as if I chanted 
Brunhilde’s song of flight, my thought 
rushing before me like sisters. 

“Then I saw after a time that I was 
separating myself from Legien. At first 
it was only a faint, careless aversion to 
seeing me at work, and then—he could 


not bear it near him. It seemed to 
threaten him. He was jealous of that 
power. I owed him everything. I had 


seized it all from him. I would hav 
served him—I would have paid—what 
might we not have done together ?—but 
I would not pay with myself. He can 
not bear his peers. Perhaps it is true 
that the great must stand alone. 

“ At first I resisted him. I became 
cold and poised as a blade of steel when 
he interfered with me. It renewed Le- 
gien’s feeling toward me to see me thus. 
He felt himself opposed by what is regal. 
It is the old story of woman that she 
resists, and of man that he likes it that she 
should resist, that in the end he may con- 
quer her. After a while I could not oppose 
him any more. In each of those efforts 
I lost something I could not lose. I 
began to offer him even my will. My 
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heart had begun to burn like lava; it 
seemed to seethe and hiss. I seemed 
bound to him by more than one tie—by 
ene of those throws of chance which 
make existence so enigmatic, he felt his 
new life to be built upon me, and some- 
times it seemed to me as if this new 
celf were a little child that I was caring 
for and that it needed me. I was his 
‘battle friend” He turned to me often as 
if his eyes rested in my strength, and 
in the night of his despair, when he clung 
to me like a man who feels everything 
in him disintegrating—as I put my 
hand on his head, I felt something new, 
Signore. 

“‘What is this? I said to myself. 
Millions upon millions of women must 
have fought this battle, as if between 
light and air—between food and drink; 
only underground and deviously they 


have gone before and with scarcely a 


chance of choice. 

“T ceased to work. Legien decided to 
take the ‘Freedom’ himself to Paris. 
He was to come back, and we would go 
on in time for the Salon. I asked him 
to let me stay. I wanted to be alone. 

“T thought my longing for the clay 
would die, but you see it would not die, 
Signore. I gathered his hands to my 
lips the morning he left. He looked at 
me in surprise, and went off glancing 
back over his shoulder. I was left alone 
in the great, empty room. 

“ And when I was there alone I lifted 
my arms and went to that half-formed 
thought-child—set aside, wrapped in its 
grave-clothes. All day I worked—all day 

all day—all day—and when the light 
vas gone I destroyed it; I took it in my 
hands and twisted it this way and that 

ntil it was formless clods of mud; I 
crushed it down to that from which it 
came, keeping for myself Legien. 

‘But in the moment when it fell at 
my feet, Signore, I learned that I had 
not broken what I tried to break. I sat 
by the window with my eyes on the lights 
across the Giudecea, standing like bou- 
quets in the shadowy bowl of the night, 
their long silvery and golden stems 
dropping straight down into the water: 
and within I looked at that which burned 
and dropped its trailing fire into my own 
mind. A faint voice, a song of joy rose, 
rose out of the city across the canal. It 
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became the song of all the artists calling 
me. The moon began to rise. The wall 
opposite me came out in a faint glow. I 
had come to him for life, and now I tried 
to have the courage of that experience. 

“ And then that happened which I had 
not counted upon. It had become one 
of those magnificent summer nights that 
are white with the moon. The shadows of 
the palace and wall seemed to be cut out 
on the grass. When I went to the door 
I saw—Legien. He was coming down 
the walk with a light step and very 
quickly. Something in the way I bade 
him good-by must have made him turn 
back, 

“¢ Are you there, Karin? he asked, 
lighting a match in the doorway. He 
came across the room with that light, 
ringing step. I remembered how he had 
seemed to me in New York so much older 
than I, but now he was young as a gal- 
lant in a Venetian play. He threw him- 
self down on the seat in the window. 
A keen excitement was burning in him. 
The moonlight fell over him. He began 
to talk in a torrent of speech of what he 
had seen and done during the day, how 
he had missed a train and come back 
from Bologna. 

“Presently he began to walk up and 
down, past the door, back into the dark- 
ness, out again into the light. As he 
talked he lighted one match after an- 
other and held them out toward me at 
the full length of his arm, as if to see 
me in the darkness. When I had seen 
him first at the gate, every resource in 
me had melted away into the two great 
feelings of joy and fear. But now I 
felt only very cold. I was afraid as I 
had been afraid in my black childhood. 
I was afraid of how I should fail, and 
make our memory hideous and bleeding. 

*“¢ Come, let us have a light, Karin,’ 
he said at length. And when the room 
sprang out of that darkness, with the 
spots of silver-leaf hammered into the 
floor, he came to me. 

*¢VYou will not leave me, Karin,’ he 
said. ‘I need you.’ 

“*T must have myself, Legien.’ 

You are a woman, made for love.’ 

“*T cannot live by it. The growth- 
strength is in me.’ 

“¢Ts this the vital thing with women? 

“* Women especially, Legien,’ I could 
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only answer. He began to speak now as I 
had never known Legien could speak; he 
spoke of marriage, which means so little 
to me, but to him it is much; we were no 
longer young and old, pupil and mas- 
ter—all that had fallen away. I could no 
longer see clearly, Signore—I felt his 
arms stretched across my knees—why is 
it not true that love changes everything? 
—I knew that we should only grow to 
hate and mutilate each other; we had 
gone as far as we could. 

“T tried to rise, but he caught my 
hands. It is fearful to see such things 
as I saw happen in faces. He dragged 
me to the pedestal of the ‘Freedom’ and 
thrust me from him against it. 

“¢ You have used me—you have raised 
yourself by me—but you have never given 
yourself—even for an hour—that soul 
behind—nothing but calculation. You 
go on as if you passed a cracking cup—’ 

“‘Tegien, that is not true— ” 

She broke off and clasped her hands 
over her eyes as if to shut out that 
memory, clenching her teeth and drop- 
ing her head upon her breast. 

“So he left me that night,” she went 
on presently. “I wanted to tell him 
how it was with me—to comfort him 
—but he was gone. The dawn came. 
I wondered where he was. I made 
my plan and fled toward the cool 
North. I had no money. I had al- 
ways wanted to feel that I took from 
him only what I decided upon, and that 


the stakes we played were in some way 


But now I knew I must have 
money to make my flight. There was a 
little figure of Demeter which he cared 
for more than all his treasures, and I 
could devise no better way in the thick 
pain of that night than to take this to 
a shop on the Piazza where I knew it 
would be bought. I thought this act 
might break the feeling which held him 
to me—that it might make me vulgar to 
him again—the peasant and model. I 
saw that part of my plan must be some- 
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thing that would do that, too. 
been three days, Signore.” 


Tt hs 


She rose and stood looking down 
him, the story ended. A night-hawk vy 
circling round and round far over th 
heads. A rising murmur was spreadi 
over the darkening city. It was the h 
when across all Berlin, and across ev: 
city and every place where human bei 
are, comes stirring the sound of peo; 
faring toward home. In every stre 
across every square, down all the ma 
paths of the garden, men and won 
were hurrying to what shelter of heart 
they had; gathering about the eveni 
meal, drawing near within the cir 
of lighted rooms, feeling some tranq 
measure of human intercourse and |: 
—if they ever feel it—some insta 
sense of peaceful comfort and rem 
sion. All creatures, even the poor gi 
looking across the table of a café at h 
chance companion, know at this h 
the emotion of pause and common co! 
radeship—a kind of peace if only tl! 
another day is solved and passed. T! 
evening sound of life pressing to its r 
turn hung back of the thoughts of speak 
and listener. The old man had bent 
his head almost to his hands folded ove: 
his stick. After a while he sighed as | 
looked up at his companion, young a1 
beautiful, standing there convulsed | 
fore him. And then his look of pit 
changed to something which rose fr 
the essence of his years. 

“The love of beauty, Friulein — 
scourges such as we from birth to 
age,” he said, slowly. “It takes us aw 
from happiness and toward it. It h 
driven you to the university, to the lit 
book-shop, to Legien, to the clay, 
Italy, and now it has driven you at last 
to this act of sacrifice. You will 
driven by it always, and many are wi 
you, and it will hurl you into raptur 
and pain. But it is we who weave t! 
colors in the tissue of life.” 
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Scotticisms and Americanisms. 


BY THOMAS R. 


LOUNSBURY 


Emeritus Professor of English, Yale University 


NE of the most singular delusions 
that used to prevail about our 
language was that every educated 

nan knows all the words that belong to 
it: at any rate, all the words that belong 
to it properly. Belief in this spec ial sort 
of omniscience doubtless existed from the 
beginning; but it made little public 
proclamation of itself until after the 
rise Of eritical periodicals in the eigh- 
teenth eentury. This class of publica- 
tions gave ample opportunity to numbers 
of men to air their views, or rather their 
prejudices, on the subject of usage; to 
decide, so far as their influence went, 
ist what expressions it was the correct 
thing to employ or to avoid. It was the 
isual assumption of the reviewer that 
vords or phrases strange to him, or for 
any reason objectionable to him, by that 
very fact proved that they had no busi- 
ness whatever in the speech. At all 
it proved their non-existence in 
ee pure and perfect diction of which 
he himself was an authorized exponent. 
Nor did this assumption die out speed- 
ily. In fact, it may be said that in some 
quarters it has not even yet died out. 
But it never made much recognizable 
exhibition of itself till the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Then the 
manifestation of self-consciousness may 
be said to have begun. It was then that 
men became very critical on the subject 
of usage. The.situation was such as 
ilmost to necessitate this state of mind. 
New words and phrases were beginning 
to pour into the tongue in large num- 
bers. New diseoveries in the arts and 
sciences were constantly being made. 
New inventions were devised. New ideas 
all sorts were in the air. All these 
lemanded for their description and ex- 
pression words which the current speech 
did not supply. Accordingly the re- 
quired terms had to be developed from 
existing roots, or to be imported from 
foreign sources. As was not unnatural, 


events, 





these new creations or borrowings did 
not meet the approval of the conserva- 
tive—though then they would not have 
called themselves so, as at that time 
such usage of the word did not exist. 
There was occasionally ample justifica- 
tion for the dislike they felt and ex- 
pressed. The candidate for adoption into 
the language was clumsy, or ill-sounding, 
or incorrectly formed. But the objectors 
failed to consider the all-important point 
that some new word was absolutely 
necessary. If they could not devise one 
better, the word already suggested was 
sure to be adopted. 

Always, indeed, during the history cf 
every tongue, men have insisted on 
maintaining a firm stand against the 
entrances into it of new expressions of 
any sort. In so doing they have honest- 
ly believed that they were actuated not 
by a senseless but by a holy zeal for 
purity of speech. The strongest sort of 
opposition has been frequently offered to 
the recognition of words which it would 
now seem to us we could hardly do with- 
out. The feeling existed in high places. 
In 1773 the fourth edition of Johnson’s 
dictionary was published. It was the 
last edition which appeared under his 
own supervision. Boswell tells us that 
he in vain urged Johnson to insert 
civilization. This was just then begin- 
ning to take the place of civility in the 
sense of being opposed to barbarism. He 
refused to acknowledge the intruder. 
Humiliating he admitted to be a word 
frequently used, but he did not know 
it to be legitimate English — whatever 
that means. So, though he inserted the 
noun humiliation, the corresponding 
verb and adjective are not found in his 
final revised edition. Not long after 
this time development appeared in the 
title of a book. Its author was sternly 
informed by one of his reviewers that 
there was no such word in the language. 


William Taylor, of Norwich, 


somewhat 
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renowned for the peculiar words he used 
in his writings, sent an article to the 
Monthly Review, in which oceurred the 
verb rehabililate. It was at once struck 
out by the editor. It was not English, 
Taylor was informed, and would not have 
been understood. It may be said in 
defense of this action 
that it was not until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century that the word be- 
came well known, especially in the sense 


palliation if not 


of whitewashing questionable characters. 

Feelings of this nature prevailed with 
peculiar force after the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The new terms in- 
troduced were objected to, not because of 
their demerits, but on account of their 
novelty or origin. Violent protests were 
made against their employment. Critics 
were slow to learn—what indeed some of 
them never learn—that in the use of 
words the whole body of educated men 
know better what they need than any 
one of their number, no matter who he 
be. Hence critical omniscience was con- 
stantly engaged in insisting that par- 
ticular words were not in the language. 
If finally forced to accept them as being 
in it, it as constantly insisted that they 
ought not to be in it. Singular illus- 
trations of this attitude meet us on 
every side. 

In his autobiography, John Stuart Mill 
tells that in the winter of 1822-23 he 
planned the formation of a little body 
of debaters which was made up of those 
who acknowledged utility as their stand- 
ard of ethics and politics. To this so- 
ciety he gave the name of Utilitarian. 
It was the first time, he says, that any 
ene had taken that title. “I did not in- 
vent the word,” he wrote, “but found 
it in one of Galit’s novels, The Annals 
of the Parish.” Toward the end of this 
same third decade of the century, John 
Silk Buckingham established the critical 
weekly, the Atheneum. That soon passed 
for a short period into the hands of John 
Sterling and Frederick Denison Maurice. 
During their sway the periodical attacked 
fiercely the views of those who called 
themselves Utilitarians. Not content 
with denouncing their tenets, it de- 
nounced their name. Repeatedly it in- 
sisted that there was no such word in the 
language. Sterling and Maurice have 
passed away; utilitarian still survives. 


From Mill’s statement it is probable 
at least it is possible—that this ter 
was of Scottish origin. At all events 
was from that part of the United Ki 
dom that many new words came to 
adopted into English literary use. T] 
were apt to be received with a good d 
of protest if their souree was known 
suspected. In that case it was not t 
value or character of the word that w 
considered ; it was the quarter from wh 
it proceeded. In truth, before Americ: 
isms were discovered, Scotticism was t 
term with which the Englishman w 
limited knowledge of his own tong 
but with large ideas of his own knowled 
of it, was much disposed to stigmat 
every word or usage to which he t 
exception. Occasionally he termed it 
Irishism; or, to resort to a more exalt: 
form of nomenclature, an Hibernicis 
But Scotland as the assumed source 
its origin was the part of the Unit 
Kingdom generally preferred. As 
Secotticism accordingly it was to 
shunned. 

At the outset these expressions of hi 
tility often, and perhaps one might s 
commonly, imposed upon the nati) 
themselves of that country. No m 
striking illustration of the state of mi: 
generally prevailing in the eighteent 
century can be found than that exhibit: 
by Hume. Hume was renowned as 
essayist, as a historian, and as a pl 
losopher. No inhabitant of Great Br 
ain of his time was so eminent as 
thinker. No British man of letters 
his time had so great a Continental rey 
tation. Yet in the matter of language 
submitted himself, almost with servilit 
to the opinions of men who, besides bei: 
intellectually far his inferiors, had not 
tithe of his knowledge of literature or 
his ability of expression. Had he tak 
half the pains to study the usage of t] 
great English writers which he took 


get the opinions of very ordinary Eng 


lishmen on points of usage, he woul 
have saved himself not only from m 
needless anxiety, but from the acquis 
tion of much misleading information. 
Furthermore, this position of li 
guistic inferiority Hume accepted f 
his countrymen as well as for himse! 


He assumed as without question that b 


the very fact of being a Seotchman |! 
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must nece ssarily spt ak and write 
but a 
said with just 
Elliot, of 


peo} le to whom they belk 


pure English, dialect of English. 


In 1757 he 


Gilbe rt 


pride to his 
Minto, that the 
nged were “the 
e in Eu- 
r ” This result, he added, had 
spite of the 


ntages. “ We 


most distinguished for 


literatur 
been 


most pronounced 


he said, ~” un- 


are,” 


in our accent and pronunciation.” 
ion he remarked that we “ sneak 
corrupt dialect of tl tongue W 


[a 


r in this 


1 it 
was Hume at all 


depreciatory estimate 





Exactly the same attitude was taken by 
his Scottish contemporaries. The very 
friend of his who has just been men- 

~ med it as a matter of Cc rse. 


| 1759 George Grenville had spoke n to 
| t ith highest praise of Robe rts n’s 


H of Scotland 


which had just ap- 
“7 suppose,” said ER 


eatingly, “although the 


ot, de pre- 
matter may be 


as the author was never on this 


tolerable 

side of the Tweed till he wrote it, it 
I be very barbarous in the expres- 
sion.” “By no means,” replied Gren- 


author lived all his life 
in the best company, he 
expressed himself with 
and purity.” There 
vere then and have been since many who 
have taken a far less favorable view of 
the language employed by the historian. 
But the very difference of opinion on 
this point 


1 urd I vy 


ville. “ Had the 
i lon, and 


( ld not have 


7 


greater eiegzance 


unfixed is the 
propriety of 


shows how 
W hich 


determined. 


usage 
li ‘ordance with the views he held, 
devoted no small share of his time 
ind thought to ridding himself of what 
onsidered Scotticisms. In so doing, 
like most verbal crities, he got rid of 
words and expressions which had been 
not merely in use from an early period, 
but had furthermore the best 
of uss For his course in so doing he 
his lack 
to decide authorita- 
tively. Some points, indeed, could be 
settled There words and 
expressions peculiar to Scotland which 
were utterly Eng- 
lish. owing perhaps 
t them, 
us now as singularly uncouth. 
there were 


been in 


had a certain justification in 
ol adequate means 


easily. were 
unknown to classical 
Several of these. 
unfamiliarity 


+ oe | 
SUr1K 


Others 
it would seem 


our with 


which 


against 
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impossible to make reasonable ol 


iectior 
But whether uncouth or expressive, 


all fell alike under Hume’s ban. 


Accordingly, in pursuance of his pl 


they 


to compose in the purest sort of Enclis! 
he made out a list of 
to be the side of the 


assul 1ed disreputabl eitiz ns of the lis 


Seotticisms whiel 
avoided. By 


were 


guistic commonwealth he placed the cor 
respondingly correct English words « 


phrases. A 


most singular 


as a whole. It consisted of about o 
hundred examples. Some of them wer 
words and phrases which were then p: 


culiar to Scotland. So the y have rema 
to this day, if they still continue 
at all. Others there 
correct, but had become 
In consequence they belonged rather t 
than to 


to exist 
which 


antiquate d 


were wert 


once 
a treatise on rood 


{ usage 


vocal ulary of Scotticisms. Suc h, for 
instance was learn in the obsolete Sel 


of “teach ”—that is, 
but 


the uneduc ated. 


obsolete in the ] 
the 
Others there were 
were then frequently employed it 
Scotland and England; but possibly 
much more employed in the former coun- 
try than in the latter. Of still others it 
can be said that if they were not in good 

e in England then, they speedily he- 


came so 


erary speech, not in 


speech 


This list of Scotticisms was, however, 
especially remarkable for containing a 
goodly proportion of words and expres- 
sions which were in no sense peculiar to 
Scotland then and have been. 
What, indeed, are we to think of the 
linguistic acquirements of a man of let- 
ters who could down for 
his own guidance that “simply impos- 
sible” is Scotch, while “absolutely im- 


never 


seriously set 


possible” is English: that “nothing 
else” is Seotch and “no other thing 
is English; that “common soldiers” is 


Seotch and “privates,” or “private 
English; that “there” and 
are Scotch and “thither” and 
“whither” are English? He doubtless 
got his information on such points from 
Englishmen who had 
ignorance of the whole 
himself. In the last 
there is some justification for the intro- 
duction of the 


precise usage. 


me — is 


“ 


M here ” 


much 
subject as he had 
examples given 


amassed as 


words as a question of 
There is none at all for 


treating the employment of them as 
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marking a distinction between Scotch 
and English usage. There and where 
are adverbs which belong to verbs of 
rest. Strictly speaking, they are out of 
place with verbs of motion. With these 
latter thither and whither or where to 
are the ones properly employed. This 
distinction is still largely, perhaps gen- 
erally, maintained by scrupulous writers 
in their printed productions; but col- 
loquial usage has so universally aban- 
doned it that it would be impossible to 
preserve it in conversation without fre- 
quently subjecting oneself to the charge 
of pedantry. 

Several of the Scotticisms imported 
into this country crossed at the same 
time the Tweed. They were adopted into 
the literary speech of England, though 
occasionally under protest; but the pro- 
test, when made, was soon forgotten. 
They consequently came in time to be 
considered as much a constituent part 
of the language of South Britain as of 
North. Take as an illustration the word 
yreed. It is a back-formation from 
greedy. This adjective had been in the 
language from the earliest known period. 
It had developed the noun greediness 
and the adverb greedily. But for a long 
time the use of greed—the word, not the 
thing—was limited to Scotland. In fact, 
it did not make its way into English 
literature until the nineteenth century. 
Men insisted that it was unnecessary; 
it expressed no more than greediness. 
Tt is probable that it was its employment 
by Scott that contributed largely to the 
acceptance it met at last. Few there are 
now who will deny that it is a positive 
contribution to the resources of the 
speech. At any rate the place of its 
origin was long ago condoned and is 
now generally forgotten. 

The employment in this country of 
certain words and usages characteristic 
of the speech of North Britain took 
place, as has been said, at about the same 
time that they made their way into 
English literature generally. Hence our 
contemporaneous adoption of them ceased 
to have any note of distinctiveness. But 
certain words and expressions there are 
in which no simultaneous action of this 
sort occurred. They consequently have 
come to form a marked difference be- 
tween the speech of England and Amer- 


ica. Two in particular of the Scotti- 
cisms found in Hume’s list demand here 
full consideration, for they may be said 
to be entitled now to the distinction of 
being regarded also as Americanisms 
One of these is the use of the adverb 
some in the sense of “somewhat.” In 
Hume’s list some better is put down 
as a Scotticism opposed to the English 
“something better.” Doubtless this same 
employment of the adverb may be found 
in a few of the English dialects. Scot- 
land, however, was its chief home, and 
from Scotland it was brought to this 
country. Here of late it has had a 
mighty development. It must have 
reached here early. The first vocabulary 
of Americanisms which was ever pub- 
lished—appearing in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century — contained it. 
In that it was said to be “used chiefly 
by the illiterate.” Such, too, is the dis- 
tinctly disparaging description of it 
found now in dictionaries published in 
England. To the account of it in the 
vocabulary just mentioned was added 
the statement that it was “not so much 
used in the seaports as in the country 
towns of New England.” The work re- 
ferred to was published in Boston; and 
Boston had already begun to be jealous 
of her linguistic reputation. 
Unfortunately this asserted limitation 
of the use of some—where something or 
somewhat is the proper word—if it were 
even true then, is not at all true now. 
Tt has taken as full possession of the sea- 
board as it has of the interior. It not 
merely exists here; it abounds. There 
is no usage more common among the 
semi-educated. We must add that the 
same statement applies to too large a 
number of the educated. To its wide 
spread its constant occurrence in the 
newspapers has undoubtedly contributed. 
That of itself would tend to familiarize 
it to all; and a usage constantly met in 
print is always likely to be unhesitating- 
ly, or at least unthinkingly, employed in 
conversation. It is, indeed, sedulously 
avoided by those who are scrupulous 
about propriety of speech. Such men, 
however, in any community are com- 
paratively few in number. Still, unless 
solitary instances have escaped my no- 
tice, some in the sense of “somewhat” 
cannot be found in the writings of the 
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best American authors when any one of 
them is speaking in his own person or 
is representing the usage of the culti- 
vated. At all events, this 
those of the past 
writings are as free from its employment 


those of English authors. 


was true of 


generation. Their 


But its 
here, at least so 


as are 
present extensive use 
far as colloquial and newspaper speech 
entitles it re- 
Americanism. As it has 
no literary support in its favor, it is 
hardly a usage to be proud of. 

The other one of the Seotticisms men- 
tioned in Hume’s list has 
tained itself here is the use of pl 
stead of pli aded in the pret rite and past 
participle. The fuller form is frequently 
found also; but the contracted 
not only heard often in conversation, it 


is concerned, now to be 


garded as an 


main- 


in- 


which 


one 18 


is met with pretty constantly in print. 
This is so at least in periodical literature. 
Perhaps, indeed, it has here the greater 
vogue both in colloquial speech and in 
written. In England the reverse is true. 
There the shortened form is out of use 

that is, of educated use. Once it 
was not wholly so. The New Historical 
Dictionary cites from Spenser a passage 
containing it. But all its other quota- 
from British authors come from 
those belonging to Scotland. Even 
among these ones possessing 
any literary authority whatever are 
Chalmers and Scott. That the con- 
tracted form was not in common use in 
the English of the Elizabethan period 
may be fairly inferred from the practice 
of Shakespeare. He never employs it. 
Three times he 


out 


tions 


the only 


uses the preterite or 
past participle. In these instances 
pleaded is the form found. The same 
statement seems to be true of later 


writers in Great Britain outside of Scot- 
land. 

But pled as a preterite or past par- 
ticiple stands on an entirely different 
footing from some in the sense of 
“somewhat.” For it exists a certain 
amount of literary precedent and a good 
deal of grammatical justification. There 
is, indeed, not the slightest linguistic 
objection to its employment, though there 
is to the frequent spelling of it as plead, 
which is not sanctioned by the early use 
Plead, 


with the past tense and past participle 


and still less by common sense. 


AND 
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small class of 
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ed, belongs to a 
alous verbs of the weak ec 


p anom- 
njugation 
These have come to have a tamily like 
ness to the strong verbs because thev n 
longer add anything to form the preterite, 
and, furthermore, shorten the vowel sou 
of the This so 


sented in the spelling of that tense b 


present. 


ind is repr 
ee or ea. There are some of these ver! 

in which no one thinks of employing tl 

full and _ strictly form. It i 
invariably the Lead 
does not give us the preterite leaded, 
but led. Read similarly diseards read: 

The past tense is pronounced red; but 
in the conventional orthography 
prevailing it appears as read. It is need- 
less to add that there are those who hon- 
estly believe that the language would 
enter into a permanent decline if the 
preterite of read, like that of lead, should 
be spelled in accordance with its pro- 


nunciation. 


regular 


contracted 


one, 


absurd 


Again in the words in which this same 
sound is represented by ee, bleed, breed, 
and feed have for their preterites not the 
regular full forms bleeded, breeded, and 
feeded, but the contracted ones bled and 
bred and fed. It shows the capricious- 
of language or of its users that 
speed, another adverb of this same class, 
has had during all periods of modern 
English both the full form speeded and 
the contracted form sped. Toa less extent 
this is true of plead. In accordance with 
followed by the f verbs 


Tew 


ness 


the course 


just mentioned, pled ought to be the ac- 
cepted preterite instead of pleaded. That 
it is of Norman-French origin, while 


they are of Anglo-Saxon, has never had 
the slightest bearing upon the question. 
Plead came into the language when the 
two elements out of which the speech 
was formed had completely coalesced. 
It was at once fully naturalized. It was 
subjected to the same influences which 


operated upon other members of its 


class. No one thought of its origin at 
the time. It is not likely that one in 
a thousand of the multitudes of men 


who have since used it has had the least 
idea of the quarter from which it came 
into our tongue. But pleaded has been 
adopted so universally. in England that 
pled must be regarded as one of th 
Seotticisms which have become 
Americanisms. 


now 
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Hume’s attitude was essentially the 
same as that taken by the two later 
Seottish authors who devoted themselves 
to the consideration of this subject. The 
first of these was Sir John Sinclair. In 
1782 he brought out a volume entitled 
Observations on the Scottish Dialect. 
His list was very much fuller than 
Hume’s. It contained a large number 
of words and phrases which were gen- 
uinely peculiar to Scotland; some of 
them, indeed, necessary to Scotland, for 
there were no others to fill their place. 
But it contained also no small number 
that had belonged to the English lan- 
guage from time immemorial. In addi- 
tion to his predecessor’s list, he had the 
advantage or disadvantage of consulting 
one made by the poet Beattie. This had 
been privately printed in 1779. Sinclair, 
unlike his two fellow-countrymen, was 
occasionally conscious of the ridiculous- 
ness of certain of his statements. To this 
feeling his edueation at Oxford Uni- 
versity doubtless contributed. In a few 
eases he admitted that the word or 
phrase which he spoke of as a Scotticism 
had been used by Shakespeare and other 
authors of his grade. These seem in his 
opinion to have written a sort of Eng- 
lish which had fallen into disrepute in 
the high-polite English society which he 
had frequented. A few others of these 
alleged Seotticisms were to be found 
also in the authorized version of the 
Bible. 

Naturally some of the distinctions 
Sinclair made between the language of 
North and of South Britain strike us 
now, and pretty surely struck many then, 
as more amusing than edifying. To 
cause a person to do a thing instead of 
making him do it was, we were told, “a 
frequent and obnoxious Scotticism.” In- 
stead of “making up to a lady,” as they 
said in the northern part of the island, 
the proper thing in the southern part 
was “to make an offer of marriage to a 
lady.” The former expression had prob- 
ably not been long in use; but a few 
there must have been even then who were 
sufficiently dense not to recognize that 
the meaning of the two was essentially 
different. “In place of” for “ instead 
of,” he tells us, “is a Seotticism often 
fallen into.” “To blow the bellows ” was 
also Scotch. The proper way of express- 


ing the action was “to blow the fire with 
the bellows.” On this matter Sinclair 
was a little hesitant as to the region of 
use, but not at all as to the propriety 
of the usage. “If blow the bellows,” he 
said, “is English, it is surely a ridiculous 
expression.” Again he tells us that the 
Scotch say “to fall in the gutter,” where 
the English would say “ to fall in the dirt.” 
The reason given for a distinction which 
never had any real existence was as fol- 
lows: “A gutter,” wrote Sinclair, “is 
properly a passage for water, not the 
dirt and water with which it may be 
filled.” Little satisfaction would it be to 
him who had fallen into one to know 
that the defiling dirt he found in it was 
not necessarily there according to any 
proper definition of the word. 

Page after page could be taken up 
with these asserted distinctions of usage. 
They either did not exist then, or, if they 
had existed in the past, had long passed 
away. There was, however, justification 
at the time for the introduction of 
certain words and phrases which to all 
readers now would seem strange as ever 
having been deemed peculiar to Scot- 
land. They were soon to make their way 
into universal acceptance. There was 
another Scotsman to whom the fact of 
such acceptance, which was becoming 
every day more plainly perceptible, 
brought extremest grief. This was the 
poet Beattie. His glossary, which had 
been printed privately in 1779, he brought 
out publicly in 1787. It was time, he 
felt, for him to come forward and do 
something toward stemming the tide of 
linguistic corruption which was setting 
in with increased violence. For Beattie 
from an early period had taken the 
English tongue under his particular 
eare. Like most men who with pure 
zeal but inadequate knowledge devote 
themselves to this task, it had brought 
him little but anguish. His later 
years—he died in 1803—were saddened, 
not to say rendered miserable, by the 
prospect of the ruin which in various 
ways was overtaking the language. His 
solicitude, unlike Hume’s, was not so 
much for the purity of his own speech 
as for the purity of English speech. In 
particular it grieved him that expres- 
sions, from the use of which he had care- 
fully freed his own style, were beginning 
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to be used in South Britain. According 
to him, Scottish words and phrases were 
crossing the Tweed in as large numbers 
as Scotchmen themselves. The English 
language, as we learn from its linguistic 
nurses of every period, has always been 
in a state of ill health. For centuries, 
if we can trust to contemporary experts, 
it has been steadily going to the dogs 
from the increasing prevalence of par- 
ticular ailments. According to Beattie, 
one virulent malady from which it was 
at that time suffering sprang from the 
tendency it displayed to yield to the 
temptation of adopting Scotch words and 
idioms. This the degenerate English- 
men of that day had apparently not 
virtue enough to resist. 

This hostility to Seotticisms purely as 
Scotticisms was on the face of it absurd. 
The place where a word originates is of 
little importance as regards either its 
use or its usefulness. When it presents 
itself for admission the question that 
then arises is primarily whether or not 
it supplies an actual need; secondarily, 
whether it is well or ill formed. If it 
meet these two conditions successfully, 
the language is enriched by its intro- 
duction, not impaired. Accordingly, all 
this nonsense about Scotticisms it needed 
only the coming of a man of genius to 
dissipate. The result was brought about 
by the rise of Walter Seott. The atti- 
tude he assumed was wholly different 
from that of Hume and Beattie. He 
had, indeed, a contempt for the whole 
generation of purists, which they have 
never been slow to resent. This he hard- 
ly took the pains to conceal. Naturally 
the fact that he was employing a Scotch 
word unknown to English readers, or 
unused by English writers, was one of 
the last things that would have given 
him the slightest concern. 


He had, indeed, no reason to worry 
himself upon this point. His unbounded 
popularity caused the expressions he used 
to pass muster everywhere. He exercised 
the right with which genius is always 
endowed of conferring citizenship upon 
long-forgotten or hitherto unused words 
by simply using them himself. Even 
those which he coined under a mistaken 
conception of their meaning or deriva- 
tion, like the illegitimate sons of great 
monarchs, received from his begetting 
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of them a patent of nobility of which 
later ages have not deprived them. Few 
of us have any conception of the number 
of old words and forms which Scott made 
a constituent part of the literary lan- 
guage. It was the same with the Scotti- 
cisms he introduced. Many of them 
were, of course, forced upon him by the 
subjects he treated or the characters he 
depicted. Others could have been avoided 
by him if he had so chosen. He did not 
choose. The universal acceptance of his 
writings, coupled with the greatness of 
his genius, was not merely sufficient to 
overawe critical protest, had it been 
uttered, but caused some of the words 
and expressions he used to become not 
only familiar but fashionable. With his 
unhesitating resort to Scotticisms the de- 
nuneiation of them practically subsided. 

Accordingly, a certain number of words 
originally limited to Scottish writers 
came to be accepted as part of the lit- 
erary speech of Engiand. Since they 
served a distinctly valuable use, the ques- 
tion of their origin sank into abeyance. 
With that the question of their proprie- 
ty largely disappeared also. The occur- 
rence of any one of them might be noted; 
but as a general rule it was no longer 
imputed as a reproach. The belief, how- 
ever, on the part of the average reviewer 
continued unabated that he knows all the 
words which belong to the language, 
and is able to pronounce offhand whether 
they are pure English or not. Since the 
opprobrium attaching to a Scottish ori- 
gin had largely passed away, somebody 
or some country must be found to bear 
the burden of introducing words or 
phrases unfamiliar or objectionable to 
the writer. With the failure of Scot- 
land to perform this useful function, the 
rise of America came as a_ godsend. 
Americanism became the general term 
applied to any word or phrase which in- 
curred the dislike of the English re- 
viewer. The number in consequence 
which ignorance or prejudice has imputed 
to this country would fill a large vol- 
ume. It may be remarked in passing 
that originally the comment or connota- 
tion was almost invariably of a disparag- 
ing nature. Now it is not unfrequently 
complimentary. In neither case, however, 
does America itself often deserve either 
the blame or the praise. 
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There was a certain palliation for this 
belief, at least for the ignorance dis- 
played in it, if not for the hostility. The 
reviewers had no means of informing 
themselves. The same excuse exists for 
many of the errors and shortcomings 
made by earlier workers belonging to this 
country who have labored in the field of 
Americanisms. Until lately men had 
no secure ground upon which to build. 
They had few means of knowing whether 
the use of any particular word was 
peculiar to the United States or not, 
still fewer means of determining whether 
the word itself or some special use of it 
originated here or not. From much the 
larger proportion of the difficulties which 
beset the first collectors of American- 
isms, real or reputed, we are now hap- 
pily free. This result has been brought 
about by the publication of the New 
Historical Dictionary of the English 
Language, still unfinished, but now rap- 
idly approaching completion. It is right 
to say at this point that no one has any 
business to express an opinion on the 
correctness or incorrectness of any par- 
ticular usage without having first con- 
sulted carefully the pages of this in- 
valuable work. It effectually disposes of 
a vast number of blundering statements 
which have been made about words and 
their uses, and which unfortunately still 
continue to be made by the ill-informed. 
The only general fault to be found with 
it is that too many of its examples are 
taken from obscure or anonymous writers 
who in questions of propriety of usage 
have not the slightest authority whatever. 
On such disputed points it is the mas- 
ters of English literature who alone carry 
weight, not the journeymen workers. 


For the determination of the genuine- 
ness of the words assumed to be Ameri- 
canisms this work has furthermore an 
importance which cannot be overesti- 
mated. Here, indeed, no investigator 
can dispense with it. This is not to say 
that all its statements are to be accepted 
without question. There will be an occa- 
sional necessity in these articles to con- 
trovert certain of them. For usage here 
the editors have necessarily been de- 
pendent on contributions furnished from 
this side of the Atlantic. By these they 
have sometimes been misled; for the con- 
tributors have not always been wise. 
The chance coinage of the moment by 
an individual or by a newspaper has been 
too often diligently collected and for- 
warded. The consequence is that the 
use of a word or phrase has been at- 
tributed to this country, and usually to 
the whole of it, which either belongs to 
a particular region or has frequently had 
a mere momentary existence in the 
mouth of a single person. Accordingly, 
the letters “U. 8S.” in this great dic- 
tionary have sometimes to be taken with 
many more than the usual grains of al- 
lowance. But occasional drawbacks do 
not impair, to any extent worth speaking 
of, the importance and value of the work, 
both to the student of usage and to the 
student of Americanisms. There will be 
constant occasion to refer to it or the 
information supplied by it in the course 
of these articles. For the very reason 
that there will be need to call in question 
the correctness of a few of its statements, 
it seems desirable to emphasize at the 
outset both one’s own personal obliga- 
tions to it and its absolute necessity to 
all interested in the study of English. 
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The Judgment House 
A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT 


CHAPTER XXVI 
JASMINE’S LETTER 


AN, oh, Ian, what mad and dreadful 
things you have written to me!” 
mine’s letter ran—the letter which she 
told him she had written on that day 

when all was lost. “ Do you realize what you 

have said, and, saying it, have you thought 
of all it means to me? You tried to 
think of what is best, I know; but have you 
thought of me? When I read your letter 
first, a flood of fire seemed to run through 
my veins; then I became as though I had 
been dipped in ether, and all the winds of 
an arctic sea were blowing over me. 

“To go with you far away 
the which we live and in 
you work, to begin life again, as you say 

—how sweet and terrible and glad it would 

be! But I know, oh, I know myself, and I 

know you! I am like who has lived 

not and I am not 
am only mad; and the madness 

that visionary 1 

could live and work and 

content with all that 
understanding, 


Jas- 


have 


from 
which 


now, 
world in 


one 
forever. I am good, 
foolish, ] 


in me 


WU ] 
wor! 


urges me to 
where you and I 
wander, and be 


be given us 


would 
—joy, seeing, 


revealing, doing. 


“But, Ian, it is only a visionary world, 
that world of which you speak. It does 
not exist. The overmastering love, the 
desire for you that is in me, makes for me 
the picture as it is in your mind; but down 
beneath all, the woman in me, the ever 
lasting woman, is sure there is no such 


world. 

“ Listen, dear child—I call you that, for 
though I am twenty-five I seem as 
aged as the Sphinx, and like the Sphinx 
that begets mockery, so my soul, which 
seems to have looked out over unnumbered 
centuries, mocks at this world 
would make for you and me. Listen, Ian. 
It is not a real world, and I should not— 
and that is the pitiful, miserable part of 
it!—I should not make you happy, if I 
were in that world with you. To my dire 
regret I know it. Suddenly you have 
roused in me what I can honestly say I 
have never felt before—strange, reckless, 
hungry feelings. I am like some young 


only 


which you 


PARKER 


dweller of the jungle which, eut off from 
its kind, tries, with a passion that eats 
anc eats and eats away its very flesh, to 


get back to its kind, to its mate, to that 
other wild child of nature which waits for 
the one appeasement of its primeval desire. 

“Tan, I must tell you the whole trut 
about myself as I understand it. I am a 
hopeless, painful contradiction; I 
ways been so. I 
1 


have al 
have always wanted to 
good, but something has always driver 
me where the have a 
where the heart grows bad. l 
want to cry to you, Ian, to help me to be 


flowers poisonous 


sweetness, 


good; and yet something drives me on to 
want to share with you the fruit which 
turns to dust and ashes in the long end. 
And behind all that again, some tiny little 


grain of honor in me says that I must not 
ask you to help me; says that I ought never 


to look into your eyes again, never touch 
your hand, nor see you any more; and 
from the little grain of honor comes thi 
solemn whisper, ‘Do not ruin him; do not 


spoil his life. 
‘Your letter has torn my heart, so that it 
can never again be as it 


{ was before, and be 
cause there is some big, noble thing in you. 


some little, not ignoble thing is born in me. 


Ian, you could never know the anguished 
desire I have to with you always; but, 
if I keep sane at all, I will not go—no, 


I will not go with 


madness 
you. I 


unless the 
away. It would kill 
because I have many thou 
years. My and my body 
might be satisfied, the glory in having you 


you, 
carries me 
know, 


sands of 


lived so 
spirit 


all my own would be so great: but there 
would be no joy for you. To men like you, 
work is as the breath of life. You must 


always be fighting for 
climbing higher, 
thing to do 


Do you 


something, always 


because you see 
which is so far 
remember 
Browning’s 


some big 
above 
when we read 
*‘Grammarian ’? Do 
the lines— 


you. 
toget her 
you re- 
member 


“* Wait ye the warning 
Our low life is the level’s and the night’s, 
He’s for the morning!’ 


“ Yes, like you get their 
sooner or later, because you work, and are 


men chance 
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ready to take the gifts of Fate when they 
appear and before they pass. You are al- 
ways for the morning; you will be always 
for climbing, if some woman does not 
drag you back. That woman may be a 
wife, or it may be a loving and living 
ghost of a wife like me. Ian, I could 
not bear to see what would come at last 
—the disappoinment in your face; the look 
of hope gone from your eyes; your strug- 
gle to climb, and the struggle of no avail. 
Sisyphus had never such a task as you 
would have on the hill of life, if I left 
all behind here and went with you. You 
would try to hide it; but I would see you 
growing older hourly before my eyes. You 
would smile—I wonder if you know what 
sort of wonderful, alluring thing your smile 
is, Ian?-—and that smile would drive me to 
kill myself, and so hurt you still more. 
And so it is always an everlasting circle 
of penalty and pain when you take the 
laws of life you get in the mountains in 
your hands, and break them in pieces on 
the rocks in the valleys, and make new 
individual laws out of harmony with the 
general necessity. 

“Isn’t it strange, Ian, that I who can 
do wrong so easily still know so well and 
value so well what is right? It is my 
mother in me and my grandfather in me, 
both of them fighting for possession. Let 
me empty out my heart before you, be- 
cause I know—I do not know why, but I do 
know, as I write—that some dark cloud 
lowers, gathers round us, in which we shall 
be lost, shall miss the touch of hand and 
never see each other’s face again. I know 
it, oh, so surely! I did not really love you 
years ago, before I married Ruddy; I did 
not love you when I married him; I did 
not love him; I could not really love any 
one. My heart was broken up in a thou- 
sand pieces to give away in little bits 
to all who came. But I cared for you 
more than I cared for any one else—so 
much more; because you were so able and 
powerful, and were meant to do such big 
things; and I had just enough intelli- 
gence to want to understand you; to feel 
what you were thinking, to grasp its mean- 
ing, however dimly. Yet I have no real 
intellect. I am only quick and rather 
clever—sharp, as Jigger would say, and with 
some cunning, too. I have made so many 
people believe that I am brilliant. When I 
think and talk and write, I only give out 
in a new light what others like you have 
taught me; give out a loaf where you gave 
me a crumb; blow a drop of water into a 
bushel of bubbles. No, I did not love you, 
in the big way, in those old days, and may- 
be it is not love I feel for you now; but it 


is a great and wonderful thing, so different 
from the feeling I once had. It is very 
powerful, and it is also very cruel, because 
it smothers me in one moment, and in the 
next it makes me want to fly to you, heed- 
less of consequence. 

“And what might those consequences be, 
Ian, and shall I let you face them? The 
real world, your world, England, Europe, 
would have no more use for all your skill 
and knowledge and power, because there 
would be a woman in the way. People 
who would want to be your helpers, and 
to follow you, would turn away when they 
saw you coming; or else they would say 
the superficial things which are worse than 
blows in the face to a man who wants to 
feel that men look to him to help solve the 
problems perplexing the world. While it 
may not be love I feel for you, whatever 
it is, it makes me a little just and un- 
selfish now. I will not—unless a spring- 
time madness drives me to it to-day—I will 
not go with you. 

“As for the other solution you offer, 
deceiving the world as to your purposes, to 
go far away upon some wild mission, and 
to die! 

“ Ah, no, you must not cheat the world 
so; you must not cheat yourself so! And 
how cruel it would be to me! Whatever 
I deserve—and in leaving you to marry 
Rudyard I deserved heavy punishment— 
still I do not deserve the torture which 
would follow me to the last day of my life 
if, because of me, you sacrificed that which 
is not yours alone, but which belongs to all 
the world. I loathe myself when I think 
of the old wrong that I did you; but no 
leper woman could look upon herself with 
such horror as I should upon myself, if, 
for the new wrong I have done you, you 
were to take your own life. 

“These are so many words, and perhaps 
they will not read to you as real. That 
is perhaps because I am only shallow at the 
best; am only, as you once called me, ‘a 
little burst of eloquence’! But even I can 
suffer, and I believe that even I can love. 
You say you cannot go on as things are; 
that I must go with you or you must die; 
and yet you do not wish me to go with you. 
You have said that, too. But do you not 
wonder what would become of me, if either 
of these alternatives are followed? A lit- 
tle while ago I could deceive Rudyard, 
and put myself in pretty clothes with a 
smile, and enjoy my breakfast with him 
and look in his face boldly, and enjoy the 
clothes, and the world and the gay things 
that are in it, perhaps because I had no 
real moral sense. Isn’t it strange that out 
of the thing which the world would con- 
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demn as most immoral, as the degradation 
of the heart and soul and body, there should 
spring up a new sense that is moral—per- 
haps the first true glimmering of it? Oh, 
dear love of my life, comrade of my soul, 
something has come to me which I never 
had before, and for that, whatever comes, 
my lifelong gratitude must be yours! 
What I now feel could never have come 
except through fire and tears, as you your- 
self say, and I know so well that the fire 
is at my feet, and the tears—I wept them 
all last night, when I too wanted to die. 
I was mad, mad last night; perhaps I shall 
be sane again when all the fire and tears 
are done. 

“You are coming at eleven to-day, Ian 
—at eleven. It is now seven. I will try 
and send this letter to reach you before 
you leave your rooms. If not, I will give 
it to you when you come—at eleven. Why 
did you not say noon—noon—twelve of the 
clock? The end and the beginning! Why 
did you not say noon, Ian? If you get 
this in time, do not come till noon. The 
light is at its zenith at noon, at twelve; and 
the world is dark at twelve, at midnight. 
Twelve at noon; twelve at night; the light 
and the dark! Which will it be for us, 
Ian? Night or noon? I wonder, oh, I 
wonder if, when I see you, I shall have the 
strength to say, ‘ Yes, go, and come again 
no more!” Or whether, in spite of every- 
thing, I shall wildly say ‘Let us go away 
together.’ Such is the kind of woman that 
Iam. And you—dear lover, tell me truly 
what kind of a man are you? 

“ Your 
“ JASMINE.” 


He read the letter slowly, and he stopped 
again and again as though to steady him- 
self. His face grew ghostly in its white- 
ness, and once he poured brandy and drank 
it off as though it were water. When he 
had finished the letter he went heavily 
over to the fire and dropped it in. He 
watched it burn, until only the flimsy car- 
bon was left. 

“Tf I had not gone till noon,” he said 
aloud, in a nerveless, ghostly voice—“if 
I had not gone till noon! . . . Fellowes—did 
she—or was it Byng?” 

He was so occupied with his thoughts 
that he was not at first conscious that some 
one was knocking. 

“Come in,” he called out at last. 

The door opened and Rudyard Byng 
entered. 

“T am going to South Africa, Stafford,” 
he said, heavily. “I hear that you are 


going, too; and I have come to see whether 
we cannot go out together.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
KROOL 


“ A. MESSAGE from Mr. Byng to say that 
‘ he may be a little late, but he says 
will you go on without him? He will come 
as soon as possible.”’ 

The footman, having delivered himself, 
turned to withdraw, but Barry Whalen 
called him back, saying, “Is Mr. Krool in 
the house?” 

The footman replied in the affirmative. 
“Did you wish to see him, sir?” he asked. 

“Not at present. A little later perhaps,” 
answered Barry, with a glance round the 
group, who eyed him curiously. 

At a word the footman withdrew. As 
the door closed, little black, oily Zobieski 
dit Melville said with an attempt at a 
joke, “Is ‘Mr.’ Krool to be called in con- 
sultation?”’ 

“Oh, don’t be so damned funny, Mel- 
ville,” answered Barry. ‘I didn’t ask the 
question for nothing.” 

“These aren’t days when anybody guesses 
much,” remarked Fleming, the Scotsman. 
“And I’d like to know from Mr. Kruger, 
who knows a lot of things and doesn’t gas, 
whether he means the mines to be safe.” 

They all looked inquiringly at Wallstein, 
who, in the storms which rocked them all, 
kept his nerve and his countenance with a 
power almost benign. His large, limpid 
eye looked little like that belonging to an 
eagle of finance, as he had been called. 

“Tt looked for a while as though they’d be 
left alone,” said Wallstein, leaning heavily 
on the table, “but I’m not so sure now.” 
He glanced at Barry Whalen significantly, 
and the latter surveyed the group enigmat- 
ically. 

“There’s something evidently waiting 
to be said,’ remarked Wolff, the silent 
partner in more senses than one. “ What’s 
the use of waiting?” 

Two or three of those present looked at 
Ian Stafford, who, standing by the window, 
seemed oblivious of them all. Byng had 
requested him to be present, with a view 
to asking his advice concerning some in- 
ternational aspect of the situation, and 
especially in regard to Holland and Ger- 
many. The group had welcomed the sug- 
gestion eagerly, for on this side of the ques- 
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tion they were not so well equipped as on 
others. But when it came to the discussion 
of inner local policy there seemed hesita- 
tion in speaking freely before him. Wall- 
stein, however, gave a reassuring nod and 
said, meaningly: 

“We took up careful strategical positions, 
but our camp has been overlooked from a 
kopje higher than ours.” 

“We have been the victims of treachery 
for years,” burst out Fleming, with anger. 
“Nearly everything we've done here, 
nearly everything the government has done 
here, has been known to Kruger—ever since 
the Raid.” 

“T think it could have been stopped,” 
said the once Zobieski, with an ugly gri- 
mace, and an attempt at an accent which 
would suit his new name. “Byng’s to 
blame. We ought to have put down our 
feet from the start. We’re Byng-ridden.” 

“Keep a civil tongue, Israel,” snarled 
Barry Whalen. “You know nothing about 
it, and that is the state in which you most 
shine—in your natural state of ignorance, 
like the heathen in his blindness. But 
before Byng comes I’d better give you all 
some information I’ve got.” 

“Tsn’t it for Byng to hear?” asked 
Fleming. 

“Very much so; but it’s for you all to 
decide what’s to be done. Perhaps Mr. 
Stafford can help us in the matter, as he 
has been with Byng very lately.” Wall- 
stein looked inquiringly towards Stafford. 

The group nodded appreciatively, and 
Stafford came forward to the table, but 
without seating himself. ‘Certainly you 
may command me,” he said. “What is 
the mystery?” 

In short and abrupt sentences Barry 
Whalen, with an occasional interjection 
and explanation from Wallstein, told of the 
years of leakage in regard to their plans, of 
moves circumvented by information which 
could only have been got by treacherous 
means either in South Africa or in London. 

“We didn’t know for sure which it was,” 
said Barry, “but the proof has come at 
last. One of Kruger’s understrappers from 
Holland was successfully tapped, and we’ve 
got proof that the trouble was here in 
London, here in this house where we sit— 
Byng’s home.” 

There was a stark silence, in which more 
than one nodded significantly, and looked 
round furtively to see how the others took 
the news. 





“Here is absolute proof. There were 
two in it here—Adrian Fellowes and 
Krool.” 

“ Adrian Fellowes!”’ 

It was Ian Stafford’s voice, insistent and 
inquiring. 

“Here is the proof, as I say.” Barry 
Whalen leaned forward and pushed a paper 
over on the table, to which were attached 
two or three smaller papers and some 
cablegrams. “Look at them. Take a 
good look at them, and see how we’ve been 
done—done brown. The hand that dip- 
ped in the same dish, as it were, has 
handed out misfortune to us by the 
bucketful. We've been carted in the house 
of a friend.” 

The group, all standing, leaned over, as 
Barry Whalen showed them the papers, 
one by one, then passed them round for 
examination. 

“Tt’s deadly,” said Fleming. ‘Men 
have had their throats cut or been hanged 
for less. I wouldn’t mind a hand in it 
myself.’’ 

“We warned Byng years ago,” inter- 
posed Barry, “but it was no use. And 
we’ve paid for it par and premium.” 

“What can be done to Krool?” asked 
Fleming. 

“Nothing particular—here,” said Barry 
Whalen, ominously. 

“‘Let’s have the swine in,” urged one of 
the group. 

“Without Byng’s permission?” inter- 
jected Wallstein. 

There was a silence. The last time any 
of them, except Wallstein, had seen Byng, 
was on the evening when he had overheard 
the slanders concerning Jasmine, and none 
had pleasant anticipation of this meeting 
with him now. They recalled his de- 
parture when Barry Whalen had said, 
“God, how he hates us!’ He was not 
likely to hate them less, when they proved 
that Fellowes and Krool had betrayed him 
and them all. They had a wholesome fear 
of him in more senses than one, because, 
during the past few years, while Wallstein’s 
health was bad, Byng’s position had become 
more powerful financially, and he could ruin 
any one of them, if he chose. And a man 
like Byng in “going large” might do the 
Samson business. Besides, he had grown 
strangely uncertain in his temper of late, 
and, as Barry Whalen had said, “It isn’t 
good to trouble a wounded bull in the 
ring.”’ 
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They had him on the hip in one way 
through the exposure of Krool, but they were 
all more or less dependent on his financial 
movements. They were all enraged at Byng 
because he had disregarded all warnings re- 
garding Krool; but what could they do? 
Instinctively they turned now to Stafford, 
whose reputation for brains and diplomacy 

vas so great and whose friendship with 
Byng was so close. 

Stafford had come to-day for two rea- 
sons: to do what he could to help Byng— 
for the last time; and to say to Byng that 
they could not travel together to South 
Africa. To make the long journey with 
him was beyond his endurance. He must 
put the world between Rudyard and him- 
self; he must efface all companionship. 
With this last act, begotten of the blind 
confidence Rudyard had in him, their in- 
tercourse must cease forever. This would be 
easy enough in South Africa. Once at the 
front, it was as sure as anything on earth 
that they would never meet again. It was 
torture to meet him, and the day of the in- 
quest, when Byng had come to his rooms 
after his interview with Lady Tynemouth 
and Mr. Mappin, he had been tried beyond 
endurance. 

“Shall we have Krool in without Byng’s 
permission? Is it wise?” asked Wallstein 
again. He looked at Stafford, and Stafford 
instantly replied: 

“It would be well to see Krool, I think. 
Your action could then be decided by 
Krool’s attitude and what he says.” 

Barry Whalen rang the bell, and the foot- 
man came. After a brief waiting Krool 
entered the room with irritating delibera- 
tion and closed the door behind him. 

He looked at no one, but stood contem- 
plating space with a composure which made 
Barry Whalen almost jump from his seat 
in rage. 

“Come a little closer,” said Wallstein 
in a soothing voice, but so Wallstein would 
have spoken to a man he was about to 
disembowel. 

Krool came nearer, and now he looked 
round at them all slowly and inquiringly. 
As no one spoke for a moment he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Tf you shrug your shoulders again, 
damn you, I’ll sjambok you here as Kruger 
did at Vleifontein!”’ said Barry Whalen 
in a low, angry voice. “You've been too 
long without the sjambok.” 

“This is not the Vaal, eet is Englan’,”’ 


answered Krool, huskily. “The Law— 
here!”’ 

“Zo you think ze law of England would 
help you—eh?” asked Zobieski, with a cruel 
leer, relapsing into his natural vernacular. 

“T mean what I say, Krool,’”’ interposed 
Barry Whalen, fiercely, motioning Zobieski 
to silence. “TI will sjambok you till you 
can’t move, here in England, here in this 
house, if you shrug your shoulders again, 
or lift an eyebrow, or do one damned im- 
pudent thing.” 

He got up and rang a bell. A footman 
appeared. “There is a rhinoceros-hide 
whip, on the wall of Mr. Byng’s study. 
Bring it here,” he said, quietly, but with 
suppressed passion. 

“Don’t be mad, Whalen,” said Wall- 
stein, but with no great force, for he would 
richly have enjoyed seeing the spy and 
traitor under the whip. Stafford regarded 
the scene with detached, yet deep and 
melancholy interest. 

While they waited, Krool seemed to 
shrink a little; but as he watched like some 
animal at bay, Stafford noticed that his 
face became venomous and paler, and some 
sinister intention showed in his eyes. 

The whip was brought and laid upon the 
table beside Barry Whalen, and the foot- 
man disappeared, looking curiously at the 
group and at Krool. 

Barry Whalen’s fingers closed on the 
whip, and now a look of fear crept over 
Krool’s face. If there was one thing cal- 
culated to stir with fear the Kaffir blood in 
him, it was the sight of the sjambok. 
Boer as he was, the Kaffir strain was 
strong, and he had native tendencies and 
predispositions out of proportion to the 
native blood in him—maybe because he had 
been treated more like a native than a white 
man by his Boer masters in the past. 

As Stafford viewed the scene, it suddenly 
came home to him how strange was this 
occurrence in Park Lane. It was medieval, 
it belonged to some land unslaked of bar- 
barism. He realized all at once how little 
these men around him represented the 
land in which they were living, and how 
much they were part of the far-off land 
which was now in the throes of war. 

To these men this was in one sense an 
alien country. Through the dulled noises 
of London there came to their ears the click 
of the wheels of a cape-wagon, the crack of 
the Kaffir’s whip, the creak of the dussel- 
boom. They saw the spoor of a company 
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of elephants in the East country, they saw 
through the November mist the springbok 
flying across the veldt, a herd of zebras 
taking cover with the wild deer, or a cloud 
of locusts sailing out of the sun to devas- 
tate the green lands. Through the smoky 
smell of London there came to them 
the scent of the wattle, the stinging odor 
of ten thousand cattle, the reek of a native 
camp, the sharp sweetness of orange groves, 
the aromatic air of the Karroo, laden with 
the breath of a thousand wild herbs. 
Through the drizzle of the autumn rain they 
heard the wild thunderbolt tear the trees 
from their earthly moorings. In their 
eyes was the mad lightning that searched 
in spasms of anger for its prey, while there 
swept over the brown, aching veldt the flood 
which filled the spruits, which made the 
rivers seas, and plowed fresh channels 
through the soil. The luxury of this room, 
with its shining mahogany tables its 
tapestried walls, its rare fireplace and mas- 
sive overmantel brought from Italy, its 
exquisite stained-glass windows, was only 
part of a play they were acting; it was not 
their real life. 

And now there was not one of them that 
saw anything incongruous in the whip 
of rhinoceros-hide lying on the table or 
clenched in Barry Whalen’s hand. On the 
contrary, it gave them a sense of supreme 
naturalness. They had lived in a land 
where the sjambok was the symbol of prog- 
ress. It represented the movement for- 
ward of civilization in the wilderness. It 
was the virkleur of the pioneer, without 
which the long train of cape-wagons, with 
the oxen in longer coils of effort, would never 
have advanced; without which the Kaffir, 
the bush-boy, and the Hottentot would have 
sacrificed every act of civilization. It pre- 
vented crime, it punished crime, it took 
the place of the bowie-knife and the der- 
ringer of that other civilization beyond 
the Mississippi; it was the lock to the door 
in the wild places, the open sesame to the 
territories where native chiefs ruled com- 
munal tribes by playing tyrant to the 
commune. It was the rod of Aaron stay- 
ing the plague of barbarism. It was the 
sceptre of the veldt. It drew blood, it 
ate human flesh, it secured order where 
there was no law, and it did the work of 
prison and penitentiary. It was the sym- 
bol of authority in the wilderness. 

It was race. 

Stafford was the only man present who 





saw anything incongruous in the scene, and 
yet his travels in the East, his year in 
Persian Thibet and Afghanistan, had made 
him understand things not revealed to the 
wise and prudent of European domains. 
With Krool before them, who was of 
the veldt and the karoo, whose natural 
habitat was but a cross between a Kaffir’s 
kraal and the stoep of a dopper’s home, 
these men were instantly transported to 
the land where their hearts were in spite 
of all, though the flesh-pots of the West 
End of London had turned them into by- 
paths for a while. The skin had been 
scratched by Krool’s insolence and. the 
knowledge of his treachery, and the Tartar 
showed—the sjambok his scimitar. 

In spite of himself Stafford was affected by 
it all. He understood. Thiswas not London; 
the scene had shifted to Potchefstrom or 
Middelburg, and Krool was transformed 
too. The sjambok had, like a wizard’s 
wand, as it were, lifted him away from Eng- 
land to spaces where he watched from the 
gray rock of a kopje for the glint of an 
assegai or the red of a Rooinek’s tunic: 
and he had done both in his day. 

“We've got you at last, Krool,” said 
Wallstein. ‘‘We’ve been some time at it, 
but it’s a long lane that has no turning, and 
we have you—” 

“Like that—like that, jackal!” inter- 
jected Barry Whalen, opening and shutting 
his lean fingers with a gesture of savage 
possession. 

“What?” asked Krool, with a malevolent 
thrust forward of his head. ‘‘ What?” 

“You betrayed us to Kruger,” answered 
Wallstein, holding the papers. “We have 
here the proof at last.” 

“You betrayed England and her secrets, 
and yet you think the English law would 
protect you against this,” said Barry Wha- 
len, harshly, handling the sjambok. 

“What I betray?” Krool asked again. 
“What I tell?” 

With great deliberation Wallstein ex- 
plained. 

“Where proof?” Krool asked, doggedly. 

“We have just enough to hang you,” 
said Wallstein, grimly, and lifted and 
showed the papers Barry Whalen had 
brought. 

An insolent smile crossed Krool’s face. 

“You find out too late. Mr. Fellowes 
is dead. So much you get, but the work is 
done. It not matter now. It is all done 
—altogether. Oom Paul speaks now, and 
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everything is his—from the Cape to the 
Zambesi, everything his. It is too late. 
What can to do?” Suddenly ferocity 
showed in his face. “It come at last. It 
is the end of the English both sides the 
Vaal. . . . They will go down like wild hogs 
into the sea with Joubert and Botha behind 
them. It is the day of Oom Paul and 
Christ. The God of Israel gives to his 
own the tents of the Rooineks.”’ 

In spite of the fierce passion of the man, 
who had suddenly disclosed a side of his 
nature hitherto hidden—the savage piety 
of the dopper-Boer impregnated with ster- 
eotyped missionary phrasing, Ian Staf- 
ford almost laughed outright. In the 
presence of Jews like Zobieski and others 
it seemed so droll that this Kaffir-Boer 
should talk about the God of Israel, and 
link Oom Paul with the Great Liberator 
as partners in triumph—The day of Oom 
Paul and Christ!” 

In all the years Krool had been in Eng- 
land he had never been inside a place of 
worship or given any sign of that fanaticism 
which, all at once, he had made manifest. 
He had seemed a pagan to all of his class, 
had acted as a pagan. 

Barry Whalen, as well as Ian Stafford, 
saw the humor of the situation, while 
they were confounded by the courageous 
malice of the traitor. It came to Barry’s 
mind at the moment, as it came to Ian 
Stafford’s, that Krool had some card to 
play which would, to his mind, serve 
him well; and, by instinct, both found 
the right clue. Barry’s anger became 
uneasiness, and Stafford’s interest turned 
to anxiety. 

There was an instant’s pause after 
Krool’s words, and then Wolff the silent, 
gone “fut,” caught the sjambok from the 
hands of Barry Whalen. He made a move- 
ment towards Krool, who again suddenly 
shrank, as he would not have shrunk from 
a weapon of steel. 

“Wait a minute,” cried Fleming, seizing 
the arm of his friend. “One minute. 
There’s something more.’ Turning to 
Wallstein, he said, “If Krool consents to 
leave England at once for South Africa, 
let him go. Is it agreed? He must either 
be dealt with adequately or get out. Is 
it agreed?” 

“TI do what I like,” said Krool, with 
a snarl, in which his teeth showed glassily 
against his drawn lips. “No one make 
me do what I not want.” 

Vor. CXXVI.—No. 753.—54 


“The Baas—you have forgotten him,” 
said Wallstein. 

A look combined of cunning, fear, and 
servility crossed Krool’s face, but he said, 
m rosely : 

“The Baas—I will do what I like.” 

There was a singular defiance and mean- 
ing in his tone, and the moment seemed 
critical, for Barry Whalen’s face was 
distorted with fury. Stafford suddenly 
stooped and whisperec a word in Wall- 
stein’s ear, and then said: 

“Gentlemen, if you will allow me, I should 
like a few words with Krool before Mr. 
Byng comes. I think perhaps Krool will 
see the best course to pursue when we have 
talked together. In one sense it is none 
of my business, in another sense it is 
everybody’s business. A few minutes, if 
you please, gentlemen.’’ There was some- 
thing almost authoritative in his tone. 

“Yor Byng’s sake—his wife—you under- 
stand,” was all Stafford had said under his 
breath, but it was an illumination to Wall- 
stein, who whispered so only Stafford could 
hear: ‘‘ Yes, that’s it. Krool holds some 
card, and he’ll play it now.” 

By his glance and by his word of assent, 
Wallstein set the cue for the rest, and they 
all got up and went slowly into the other 
room. Barry Whalen was about to take 
the sjambok, but Stafford laid his hand 
upon it, and Barry and he exchanged a 
look of understanding. 

“Stafford’s a little bit of us in a way,” 
said Barry in a whisper to Wallstein as 
they left the room. “He knows, too, what a 
sjambok’s worth in Krool’s eyes.” 

When the two were left alone, Stafford 
slowly seated himself, and his fingers played 
idly with the sjambok. 

“You say you will do what you like, in 
spite of the Baas?” he asked, in a low, even 
tone. 

“Tf the Baas hurt me, I will hurt. If 
anybody hurt me, I will hurt.” 

“You will hurt the Baas, eh? I thought 
he saved your life on the Limpopo.” 

A flush stole across Krool’s face, and when 
it passed again he was paler than before. 
“T have save the Baas,” he answered, 
sullenly. 

“From what?” 

“From you.” 

With a powerful effort, Stafford con- 
trolled himself. He dreaded what was now 
to be said, but he felt inevitably what it 
was. 
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“How—from me?” 

“If that Fellowes’ letter come into his 
hands first, yours would not matter. She 
would not go with you.” 

Stafford had far greater difficulty in 
staying his hand than had Barry Whalen, 
for the sjambok seemed the only reply to 
the dark suggestion. He realized how, like 
the ostrich, he had thrust his head into the 
sand, imagining that no one knew what 
was between him and Jasmine. Yet here 
was one who knew, here was one who had, 
for whatever purpose, precipitated a crisis 
with Fellowes to prevent a crisis with 
himself. 

Suddenly Stafford thought of an awful 
possibility. He fastened the gloomy eyes 
of the man before him, that he might be 
able to see any stir of emotion, and said: 
“Tt did not come out as you expected?” 

* Altogether—yes.” 

“You wished to part Mr. and Mrs. 
Byng. That did not happen.” 

‘“‘The Baas is going to South Africa.” 

‘And Mr. Fellowes?” 

““He went as I look for.” 

‘He died—heart-failure, eh?” 

A look of contempt, malevolence, and 
secret reflection came into Krool’s face. 
“He was kill,”’ he said. 

“Who killed him?” 

Krool was about to shrug his shoulders, 
but his glance fell on the sjambok, and he 
made an ugly gesture with his lean fingers. 
“There was yourself. You went to him. 
He had hurt you— Good!...There was the 
Baas, he went to him. The dead man had 
hurt him— Good!” 

Stafford interrupted him by an exclama- 
tion. “What’s that you say—the Baas 
went to Mr. Fellowes?” 

“As I tell the vrauw, Mrs. Byng, when 
she say me go from the house to-day—I say 
I will go when the Baas send me.” 

“The Baas went to Mr. Fellowes— 
when?” 

“Two hours before you go, and one hour 
before the vrauw, she go.” 

Like some animal looking out of a jungle, 
so Krool’s eyes glowed from beneath his 
heavy eyebrows, as he drawled out the 
words. 

“The Baas went—you saw him?” 

“With my own eyes.” 

“How long was he there?” 

“Ten minutes.” 

“Mrs. Byng—you saw her go in?” 

“And come out too.” 


“And me—you followed me—you saw 
me, also?” 

“T saw all that come, all that go in to 
him.” 

With a swift mind Stafford saw his ad- 
vantage—the one chance, the one card he 
could play, the one move he could make 
in checkmate, if and when necessary. “So 
you saw all that. came and went. And you 
came and went yourself!” 

His eyes were hard and bright as he held 
Krool’s, and there was a sinister smile on 
his lips. 

“You know I come and go—you say me 
that?” said Krool, with a sudden look of 
vague fear and surprise. He had not fore- 
seen this. 

“You accuse yourself. You saw this 
person and that go out, and you think to 
hold them in your dirty clutches; but you 
had more reason than any one for killing 
Mr. Fellowes.” 

“What?” asked Krool, furtively. 

“You hated him because he was a traitor 
like yourself. You hated him because he 
had hurt the Baas.” 

“That is so—altogether, but—”’ 

“You need not explain. If any one 
killed Mr. Fellowes, why not you? You 
came and went from his rooms, too.” 

Krool’s face was now yellowish pale. 
“Not me. . . . I know, but it was not me.” 

“You would run a worse chance than any 
one. Your character would damn you— 
a partner with him in crime. What jury 
in the world but would convict you on 
your own evidence? Besides, you knew—”’ 

He paused to deliver a blow on the barest 
chance. It was an insidious challenge 
which, if it failed, might do more harm 
to others, might do great harm, but 
he plunged. “You knew about the 
needle.” 

Krool was cowed and silent. On a ven- 
ture Stafford had struck home—straight 
home. 

“You knew that Mr. Fellowes had stolen 
the needle from Mr. Mappin at Glencader.” 

“How you know that?” asked Krool, in a 
husky, arid voice. 

“T saw him steal it—and you?” 

“No. He tell me.” 

““What did he mean to do with it?” 

A look came into Krool’s eyes, malev- 
olent and barbaric. 

“Not to kill himself,” he reflected. 
“There is always some one a man or a 
woman want kill.’ 
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There was a hideous commonplaceness in 
the tone which struck a chill to Stafford’s 
heart. 

“No doubt there is always some one 
you want to kill. Now listen, Krool. You 
think you’ve got a hold over me—over Mrs. 
Byng. Youthreaten. Well, I have passed 
through the fire of the coroner’s inquest. 
I have nothing to fear. You have. I 
saw you in the street as you watched. You 
came behind me 

He remembered now the footsteps that 
paused when he did, the figure behind his in 
the dark, as he watched for Jasmine to 
come out from Fellowes’ rooms, and he 
determined to plunge once more. 

“T recognized you, and I saw you in the 
Strand just before that. I did not speak 
at the inquest, because I wanted no scandal. 
If I had spoken, you would have been 
arrested. Whatever happened your chances 
were worse than those of any one. You 
can’t frighten me, or my friends in there, or 
the Baas, or Mrs. Byng. Look after your 
own skin. You are the vile scum of the 
earth,’’—he determined to take a strong 
line now, since he had made a powerful 
impression on the creature before him— 
“and you will do what the Baas likes, not 
what you like. He saved your life. Bad 
as you are, the Baas is your Baas for ever 
and ever, and what he wants to do with 
you he will do. When his eyes look 
into yours, you will think the lightning 
speaks. You arehis slave. If he hates 
you, you will die; if he curses you, you 
will wither.” 

He played upon the superstitious ele- 
ment, the native strain again. It was 
deeper in Krool than anything else. 

“Do you think you can defy them?” 
Stafford went on, jerking a finger toward 
the other room. ‘They are from the veldt. 
They will have you as sure as the crack of a 
whip. This is England, but they are from 
the veldt. On the veldt you know what 
they would do to you. If you speak against 
the Baas, it is bad for you; if you speak 
against the Baas’s vrauw it will be ten times 
worse. Do you hear?”’ 

There was a strange silence, in which 
Stafford could feel Krool’s soul struggling 
in the dark, as it were—a struggle as of 
black spirits in the gray dawn. 

“T wait the Baas to speak,’ Krool said 
at last, with a shiver. 

There was no time for Stafford to answer. 
Wallstein entered the room hurriedly. 


33 
“Byng has come. He has been told about 
him,” he said in French to Stafford, and 
jerking his head towards Krool. 

Stafford rose. “It’s all right,” he an- 
swered in the same language. “I think 
things will be safe now. He has a whole- 
some fear of the Baas.” 

He turned to Krool. “If you say to the 
Baas what you have said to me about Mr. 
Fellowes or about the Baas’s vrauw, you 
will have a bad time. You will think that 
wild hawks are picking out your vitals. 
If you have sense, you will do what I tell 
you.” 

Krool’s eyes were on the door through 
which Wallstein had come. His gaze was 
fixed and tortured. Stafford had suddenly 
roused in him some strange superstitious 
element. He was like a creature of a lower 
order awaiting the approach of the con- 
trolling power. It was, however, the door 
behind him which opened, and he gave a 
start of surprise and terror. He knew who 
it was. He did not turn round, but his 
head bent forward, as though he would 
take a blow from behind, and his eyes al- 
most closed. Stafford saw with a curious 
meticulousness the long eyelashes touch 
the gray cheek. 

‘There’s no fight in him now,” he said 
to Byng im French. “He was getting 
nasty, but I’ve got him in order. He knows 
too much. Remember that, Byng.”’ 

Byng’s look was as that of a man who had 
passed through some chamber of torture, 
but the flabbiness had gone suddenly from 
his face, and even from his figure, though 
heavy lines had gathered round the mouth 
and scarred the forehead. He looked 
worn and much thinner, but there was a 
look in his eyes which Stafford had never 
seen there—a new look of deeper seeing, 
of revelation, of realization. With all his 
ability and force, Byng had been always 
much of a boy, solittleatone with the hidden 
things—the springs of human conduct, the 
contradictions of human nature, the worst 
in the best of us, the forces that emerge 
without warning in all human beings, to 
send them on untoward courses and at 
sharp tangents to al! the habits of their 
existence and their character.’ In a real 
sense he had been very primitive, very 
objective in all he thought and said 
and did. With imagination, and a sen- 
sitive organization out of keeping with his 
immense physique, it was still only a vis- 
ualizing sense which he had, only a thing 
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that belongs to races such as those of which 
Krool had come. 

A few days of continuous suffering be- 
gotten by a cataclysm, which had rent 
asunder walls of life enclosing vistas he 
had never seen, these had transformed 
him. Pain had given him dignity of a 
savage kind, a grim quiet which belonged 
to conflict and betokened grimmer purpose. 
In the eyes was the darkness of the well 
of despair; but at his lips was iron resolution. 

In reply to Stafford he said, simply: 
“All right, I understand. I know how to 
deal with Krool.” 

As Stafford withdrew, Byng came slowly 
down the room till he stood at the end of 
the table opposite to Krool. 

Standing there, he looked at the Boer 
with hard eyes. 

“‘T know all, Krool,” he said. ‘“ You sold 
me and my country—you tried to sell me 
and my country to Oom Paul. You dog, 
that I snatched from the tiger death, not 
once but twice.” 

“It is no good. I am a Kaffir, I am a 
Boer. I would have die for you, but—” 

“But when the chance came to betray 
the thing I cared for more than I would 
twenty lives—my country—you tried to sell 
me and all who worked with me.” 

“It would be same to you if the Eng- 
lish were go from the Vaal,” said the 
Boer, huskily, not looking into the eyes 
fixed on him. “But it matter to me that 
the Boer keep all for himself what he got 
for himself. That is why.” 

“You defend it—tell me, you defend 
it?” 

There was that in the voice, some terrible 
thing, which drew Krool’s eyes in spite of 
himself, and he met a look of fire and wrath. 

“T tell why. If it was bad, it was bad. 
But I tell why, that is all. If it is not good, 
it is bad, and hell is for the bad; but I tell 
why.” 

“You got money from Oom Paul for the 
man—Fellowes?” It was hard for him to 
utter the name. 

Krool nodded. 

“Every year—much?” 

Again Krool nodded. 

“And for yourself—how much?” 

“Nothing for myself, no money, Baas.” 

“Only Oom Paul’s love!” 

Krool nodded again. 

“But Oom Paul flayed you at Vleifontein; 
tied you upand skinned you with a sjambok. 
. .. That didn’t matter, eh? It was Boer 





skinning Boer. And you went on loving 
him. I never touched you in all the years. 
I gave you your life twice. I gave you good 
money. I kept you in luxury—you that 
fed in the cattle-kraal; you that had 
mealies to eat and a shred of billtong when 
you could steal it; you that ate a springbok 
raw on the Vaal, you were so wild for meat! 
. .. | took you out of that, and gave you 
this.” 

He waved an arm round the room, and 
went on: “You come in and go out of 
my room, you sleep in the same cart, with 
me, you eat out of the same dish on trek, 
and yet you do the Judas trick. Slim— 
god of gods, how slim! You are the snake 
that crawls in the slime. It’s the Kaffir in 
you, I suppose. . . . But see, I mean to do to 
you as Oom Paul did. It’s the only thing 
you understand. It’s the way to make you 
straight and true, my sweet Krool.”’ 

Still keeping his eyes fixed on Krool’s 
eyes, his hand reached out and slowly took 
the sjambok from the table. He ran the 
cruel thing through his fingers as does a 
prison expert the cat-o’-nine-tails before 
laying on the lashes of penalty. Into 
Krool’s eyes a terror crept which never had 
been there in the old days on the veldt 
when Oom Paul had flayed him. This 
was not the veldt, and he was no longer 
the veldt-dweller with skin like the rhinoc- 
eros, all leather and bone and endurance. 
And this was not Oom Paul, but one whom 
he had betrayed, whose wife he had sought 
to ruin, whose subordinate he had turned 
into a traitor. Oom Paul had been a mere 
savage master; but here was a master whose 
very tongue could excoriate him like Oom 
Paul’s sjambok, whom, at bottom, he loved 
in his way as he had never loved anything; 
whom he had betrayed, not realizing the 
hideous nature of his deed; having argued 
that it was against England his treachery 
was directed, and that was a virtue in his 
eyes; not seeing what direct injury could 
come to Byng through it. He had not 
seen, he had not understood, he was still 
uncivilized; he had yet in his veins the 
morality of the Kaffir, and he had tried to 
ruin his master’s wife for his master’s sake; 
and when he had finished with Fellowes 
as a traitor, he was ready to ruin his con- 
federate—to kill him—perhaps did kill him! 

“Tt’s the only way to deal with you, 
Kaffir dog!” 

The look in Krool’s eyes only increased 
Byng’s lust of punishment. What else was 
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there to do? Without terrible scandal 
there was no other way to punish the Boer, 
but if there had been another way he would 
still have done this. This Krool under- 
stood; behind every command the Baas 
had ever given him this thing lay—the 
sjambok, the natural engine of authority. 


Suddenly Byng said with a voice of 
almost guttural anger: ‘You dropped 
that letter on my bedroom floor—that 


letter, you understand? . . 

‘I did it, Baas.” 

Byng was transformed. Slowly he laid 
down the sjambok, and as slowly took off 
his coat, his eyes meanwhile fastening those 
of the wretched man before him. Then 
he took up the sjambok again. 

“You know what I am going to do with 
you?” 

“Yes, Baas.” 

It never occurred to Byng that Krool 
would resist; it did not occur to Krool 
that he could resist. Byng was the Baas, 
who at that moment was the Power Im- 
measurable. There was only one thing to 
do—to obey. 

“You were told to leave my house by 
Mrs. Byng, and you did not go.” 

“She was not my Baas.” 

“You would have done 
you could?” 

“So, Baas.” 

With a low cry Byng ran forward, the 
sjambok swung through the air, and the 
terrible whip descended on the crouching 
30er. 

Krool gave one cry and fell back a little, 
but he made no attempt to resist. 

Suddenly Byng went to a window and 
threw it open. 

“You can jump from there or take the 
sjambok. Which?” he said with a passion 
not that of a man wholly sane. 

“Which?” 

Krool’s wild, sullen, trembling look 
sought the window, but he had no heart 
for that enterprise—fifty feet to the pave- 
ment below. 

“The sjambok, Baas,” he said. 

Once again Byng moved forward on him, 
and once again Krool’s cry rang out, but 
not so loud. It was like that of an animal 
in torture. 

In the next room, Wallstein and Stafford 
and the others heard it, and understood. 
Whispering together they listened, and 
Stafford shrank away to the far side of the 
room; but more than one face had pleas- 
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ure in the sound of the whip and the 


moaning. 

It went on and on. 

Barry Whalen, however, was possessed 
of a kind of fear, and presently his face 
became troubled. This punishment was 
terrible. Byng might kill the man, and 
all would be as bad as could be. Stafford 
came to him. 

“You had better go in,” he said. 
ourht to intervene. 
Listen. .. .” 

[It was a strange sound to hear in this 
heart of civilization. It belonged to the 
barbaric places of the earth, where there 
was no law, where every pioneer was his 
own cadi. 

With set face Barry Whalen entered the 
room. Byng paused for an instant and 
looked at him with burning, glazed eyes 
that scarcely realized him. 

“Open that door,” he said, presently, 
and Barry Whalen opened the door which 
led into the big hall. 

“Open all down to the street,” 
said, and Barry Whalen went 
quickly. 

Like some wild beast Krool crouched and 
stumbled and moaned as he ran down the 
staircase, through the outer hall, while a 
servant with scared face saw Byng rain 
savage blows upon the hated figure. 

On the pavement outside the house, 
Krool staggered, stumbled, and fell down; 
but he slowly gathered himself up, and 
turned to the doorway, where Byng stood 
panting with the sjambok in his hand. 

“Baas! ... Baas!” Krool said, with livid 
face, and then he crept painfully away 
along the street wall. 

A policeman crossed the road with a 
questioning frown and the apparent pur- 
pose of causing trouble, but Barry Whalen 
whispered in his ear, and told him to call 
that evening and he would hear all about 
it. Meanwhile a five-pound note in a quick 
palm was a guarantee of good faith. 

Presently a half-dozen people began to 
gather near the door, but the benevolent 
policeman moved them on. 


“We 
If you don’t, I will. 


Byng 
forward 


At the top of the staircase Jasmine met 
her husband. She shivered as he came up 
towards her. 

“Will you come to me when you have 
finished «your business?” she said, and she 
took the sjambok gently from his hand. 

He scarcely realized her. He was in a 
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dream; but he smiled at her, and nodded, 
and passed on to where the others awaited 
him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


“THE BATTLE-CRY 


, 


OF FREEDOM’ 


S LOWLY Jasmine returned to her 
boudoir. Laying the sjambok on 
the table among the books in delicate 


bindings and the bowls of flowers, she stood 
and looked at it with confused senses for a 
long time. At last a wan smile stole to her 
lips, but it did not reach her eyes. They 
remained absorbed and searching, and were 
made painfully sad by the wide, dark lines 
under them. Her fair skin was fairer than 
ever, but it was delicately faded, giving her 
a look of pensiveness, while yet there was 
that in her carriage and at her mouth 
which suggested strength and will and new 
forces at workin her. She carried her head, 
weighted by its splendor of golden hair, 
as an Eastern woman carries a goulah of 
water. There was something pathetic yet 
self-reliant in the whole figure. The pas- 
sion slumbering in the eyes, however, might 
at any moment burst forth in some wild 
relinquishment of control and self-restraint. 

“He did what I should have liked to do,” 
she said aloud. ‘‘We are not so different, 
after all. He is primitive at bottom, and so 
am I. He gets carried away by his emo- 
tions, and so do I.” 

She took up the whip, examined it, felt 
- its weight, and drew it with a swift jerk 
through the air. 

“T did not even shrink when Krool came 
stumbling down the stairs, with this cut- 
ting his flesh,’’ she said to herself. 
how it all seemed natural and right. 
has come to me? Are all my finer senses 
dead? Am I just one of the crude human 
things that lived a million years ago, and 
that lives again as crude as those, with only 
the outer things changed? Then I wore 
the skins of wild animals, and now I do the 
same, just the same; with what we call more 
taste perhaps, because we have ceased to 
see the beauty in the natural thing.” 

She touched the little band of gray fur 
at the sleeve of her clinging velvet gown. 
“Just a little distance away—that is all.”’ 

Suddenly a light flashed up in her eyes, 
and her face flushed as though some one 
had angered her. She seized the whip again. 
“Yes, I could have seen him whipped 
to death before my eyes—the coward, 
the coward, the abject coward! He did 
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not speak for me; he did not defend me; 
he did not deny. He let Ian think—ah, 
death was too kind to him! How dared he 
hurt me so! .. . Death is so easy a way out, 
but he would not have taken it. No, 
no, no, it was not suicide; some one killed 
him. He could never have taken his own 
life—never. He had not the courage... . 
No; he died of poison. Who did it? Who 
did it? Was it—was it Rudyard? Was 
it...? Oh, God, it wears me out—think- 
ing, thinking, thinking!” 

She sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. “I am doomed — doomed!” she 
moaned. ‘I was doomed from the start. 
It must always have been so, whatever I 
did. I would do it again, whatever I did; 
I know I would do it again, being what I 
was. ...It was in my veins, in my blood 
from the start, from the very first days of my 
life.” 

All at once there flashed through her 
mind again, as on that night so many cen- 
turies ago, when she had slept the last sleep 
of her life as it was, Swinburne’s wonderful 
lines on Baudelaire : 


“There is no help for these things, none to 
mend and none to mar; 
Not all our songs, oh friend, can make 
death clear 
Or make life durable. . . .” 


«There is no help for these things,’”’ she 
repeated with a sigh which seemed to tear 
her heart in twain. ‘All gone—all. What 
is there left to do? If death could make 
it better for any one, how easy! But every- 
thing would be known—somehow the world 
would know, and every one would suffer 
more. Not now—no, not now. I must 
live on, but not here. I must go away— 
away. I must find a placé to go where 
Rudyard will not come. There is no place 
so far but it is not far enough. I am 
twenty-five, and all is over—all is done for 
me. I have nothing that I want to keep, 
there is nothing that I want to do except 
to go—to go and to be alone. Alone, 
alone, always alone now. It is either that, 
or be Jezebel, or—” 

The door opened, and the servant brought 
a card to her. “His Excellency, the Mora- 
vian ambassador,” the footman said. 

“Monsieur Mennaval?” she asked, me- 
chanically, as though scarcely realizing what 
he had said. 

“Yes, ma’am, Mr. Mennaval.” 

“Please say I am indisposed, and am 
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sorry I cannot receive him to-day,” 
said. 

“Very good, ma’am.’’ 
turned to go, then came back. 

“Shall I tell the maid you want her?” 
he asked, respectfully. 

“No, why should you?” she asked. 

“T thought you looked a bit queer, 
ma’am,” he responded, hastily. “TI 
your pardon, ma’am.” 

She rewarded him with a smile. “Thank 
you, James, I think I should like her, after 
all. Ask her to come at once.” 

When he had gone she leaned back and 
shut her eyes. For a moment she was per- 
fectly motionless, then she sat up again 
and looked at the card in her hand. 

“M. Mennaval—M. Mennaval,” she 
said, with a note so cynical that it betrayed 
more than her previous emotion, to such a 
point of despair her mind had come. 

M. Mennaval had played his part, had 
done his service, had called out from her 
every resource of coquetry and lure; and 
with wonderful art she had cajoled him till 
he had yielded to influence, and Ian had 
turned the key in the international lock. 
M. Mennaval had been used with great 
skill to help the man who was now gone 
from her forever, whom perhaps she would 
never see again; and who wanted never to 
see her again, never in all time or space. 
M. Mennaval had played his game for his 
own desire, and he had lost; but what had 
she gained where M. Mennaval had lost? 
She hed gained that which now Ian despised, 
which he would willingly, so far as she was 
concerned, reject with contempt. .. . And 
yet, and yet, while Ian lived he must still 
be grateful to her that, by whatever means, 
she had helped him to do what meant 
so much to England. Yes, he could not 
wholly dismiss her from his mind; he must 
still say, “This she did for me—this thing, 
in itself not commendable, she did for 
me; and I took it for a cause, for 
country.” 

Her eyes were open, and her garden had 
been invaded by those Revolutionaries 
of life and time, Nemesis, Penalty, Re- 
morse. They marauded every sacred and 
secret corner of her mind and soul. They 
came with whips of penalty to scourge 


she 
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her. Nothing was private to her inner 
life now. Everything was arrayed against 
her. All life doubled backwards on her, 


blocking her path. 
M. Mennaval—what 


did she care for 
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him! Yet here he was at her door asking 
payment for the merchandise he had sold 
to her—his judgment, his reputation as a 
diplomatist, his freedom, the respect of the 
world—for how could the world respect a 
man at whom it laughed, a man who had 
hoped to be given the key to a secret door 
in a secret garden! In one way or another 
such men get their pay. 

As Jasmine sat looking at the card, the 
footman entered again with a note. 

“His Excellency’s compliments,” he said, 
and withdrew. 

She opened the letter hesitatingly, held 
it in her hand for a moment without reading 
it, then, with an impulsive effort, did so. 
When she had finished, she gave a cry of 
anger and struck her tiny clenched hand 
upon her knee. 

The note ran: 

“Chire amie, you have so much indisposi- 
tion in these days. It is all too vexing to your 
friends. The world will be surprised, if you 
allow a migraine to come between us. Ma foi, 
it will be shocked. The world understands 
always so imperfectly, and I have no gift of 
explanation. Of course, I know the war has 
upset many, but I thought you could not be 
upset so easily—no, it cannot’ be the war; so 
I must try and think what it is. If 1 cannot 
think by to-morrow at five o’clock, I will 
call again to ask you. Perhaps the migraine 
will be better. But if you will that migraine 
to be far away, it will fly, and then I shall 
be near. Is it not so? You will tell me to- 
morrow at five, will you not, belle amie? 

“A toi, 
“. .” 

The w rds scorched her eyes. They 
angered her, seourged her. One of life’s 
Revolutionaries was insolently ravaging 
the secret place where her pride dwelt. 
Pride—what pride had she now? 
Where was the room for pride or vanity? 
... And all the time she saw the face of a 
dead man down by the river—a face now 
beneath the sod, yet which would haunt her 
forever. It flashed before her 
moments when she least could 
to agitate her soul. 

M. Mennaval—how dared he write to 
her so! “Chere amie” and “A toi”—how 
strange the words looked now, how repulsive 
and strange! It did not seem possible that 
once before he had written such words 
to her. But never before had these epi- 
thets or others been accompanied by such 
meaning as his other words conveyed. 

“T will not see him to-morrow. I 


eyes at 
bear it, 


will 
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not see him ever again, if I can help it,” 
she said bitterly, and trembling with agita- 
tion. “I shall go where I shall not be 
found. I will go to-night.” 

The door opened. Her maid entered. 
“You wanted me, madame?”’ said the girl, 
in some excitement and very pale. 

“Yes, what is the matter? 
agitated?” Jasmine asked. 

The girl’s eyes were on 
bok. She pointed to it. “It was 
that, madame. We are all excited. 
It was terrible. One had never seen any- 
thing like that before in one’s life, madame, 
never. It was like the days—oh, of slav- 
ery! It was like the galleys of Toulon 
in the old days. It was—” 

“There, don’t be so eloquent, Marie. 
What do you know of the galleys of Toulon 
or the days of slavery?”’ 

“Madame, I have heard, I have read, 


Why so 


the sjam- 


I 

“Yes, but did you love Krool so?” 

The girl straightened herself with dra- 
matic indignation. ‘“‘Madame, that man, 
that creature, that toad—!”’ 

“Then why so agitated? 
pained at his punishment? 
household so pained?” 

“Every one hated him, madame,” 
the girl, with energy. 

“Then let me hear no 
impudent nonsense,” 
decision. 

“Oh, madame, to speak to me like this!’ 
Tears were ready to do needful service. 

“Do you wish to remain with me, 
Marie?” 

“Ah, madame, but yes—” 

“Then my head aches, and I don’t want 
you to make it worse. ... And, see, Marie, 
there is that gray walking-suit; also the 
mauve dressing-gown, made by Loison; 
take them, if you can make them fit you, 
and be good now.” 

“Madame, how kind—ah, 
like you, madame—!” 

“Well, we shall see about that quite 
Put out at once every gown I have 
for me to see, and have trunks ready to 
pack immediately; but only three trunks, 
not more.” 

“Madame is going away?” 

“Do as I say, Marie. We go to-night. 
The gray gown and the mauve dressing- 
gown that Loison made, Marie—you will 
look well in them. Quick, now, please.” 

In a flutter Marie left the room, her 
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had had her mind 
some time, but the 
as well—it was too 


eyes gleaming. She 
on the gray suit for 
mauve dressing-gown 
good to be true. 

She almost ran into Lady Tynemouth’s 
arms as the door opened. With a swift 
apology she sped away, after closing the 
door upon the visitor. 

Jasmine rose and embraced her friend, 
and Lady Tynemouth subsided into a chair 
with a sigh. 

“My dear Jasmine, you look too frail!” 
she said. “A short time ago I feared you 
were going to blossom into too ripe fruit, 
now you look almost a little pinched. But 
it quite becomes you, mignonne—quite. 
You have dark lines under your eyes, and 
that transparency of skin—it is quite too 
fetching. Are you glad to see me?” 

“T would have seen no one to-day, no 
one, except you or Rudyard.” 

“Love and duty,” said Lady T¥nemouth, 
laughing, yet acutely alive to the some- 
thing so terribly wrong of which she had 
spoken to Ian Stafford. 

“Why is it my duty to see you, Alice!” 
asked Jasmine, with the dry glint in her 
tone which had made her conversation so 
pleasing to men. 

“You clever girl, how you turn the 
tables on me!” her friend replied, and then, 
seeing the sjambok on the table, took it 
up. “What is this formidable instrument? 
Are you flagellating the saints?” 

“Not the saints, Alice.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to 
scourge yourself?” 

Then they both smiled—and both im- 
mediately sighed. Lady Tynemouth’s sym- 
pathy was deeply roused for Jasmine, 
and she meant to try and win her con- 
fidence and to help her in her trouble, 
if she could; but she was full of something 
else at this particular moment, and she was 
not completely conscious of the agony be- 
fore her. 

“Have you been using this sjambok on 
Mennaval?” she asked with an atvempt at 
lightness. ‘‘I saw him leaving as I came 
in. He looked rather dejected—or stormy, 
I don’t quite know which.” 

“Does it matter which? 
Mennaval to-day.”’ 

“Then no wonder he looked dejected and 
stormy. But what is the history of this 
instrument of torture?” she asked, hold- 
ing up the sjambok again. 

“ Krool.” 
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“Krool! Jasmine, you surely don’t mean 
to say that you—” 

“Oh no, not I—it was Rudyard. Krool 
was insolent—a Kaffir Boer, you know.” 

“Krool—why, yes, it was he I saw being 
helped into a cab by a policeman just 
down there in Piccadilly. You don’t 
mean that Rudyard—” 

She pushed the sjambok away from her. 

“Yes—terribly.” 

“Then I suppose the insolence was ter- 
rible enough to justify it.” 

“Quite, I think.” 
calm. 

“But of course it is not usual—in these 
parts.” 

“Rudyard is not ‘usual’ in these parts, 
or Krool either. It was a touch of the 
Vaal.” 

Lady Tynemouth gave a little shudder. 
“T hope it won’t become fashionable. We 
are altogether too sensationa! nowadays. 
But, seriously, Jasmine, you are not well. 
You must do something. You must have 
a change.” 

“T am going to do something—to have a 
change.” 

“That’s good. 
ing, dear?” 

“South. . . . And how are you getting 
on with your hospital ship?” 

Lady Tynemouth threw up her hands. 
“Jasmine, I’m in despair. I had set my 
heart upon it. I thought I could do it 
easily, and I haven’t done it, after irying 
as hard as can be. . . . Everything has 
gone wrong, and now Tynie says I mustn’t 
go to South Africa. Fancy a husband 
forbidding a wife to come to him.” 

“Well, perhaps it’s better than a hus- 
band forbidding his wife to leave him.” 

“Jasmine, I believe you would joke if 
you were dying.” 

“T am dying.” 

There was that in the tone of Jasmine’s 
voice which gave her friend a start. She 
eyed her suddenly with a great anxiety. 

“And I’m not joking,” Jasmine added, 
with a forced smile. . . . ‘But tell me what 
has gone wrong with all your plans. You 
don’t mind what Tynemouth says. Of 
course you will do as you like.” 

“Of course; but still Tynie has never 
‘issued instructions’ before, and if there 
was eny time I ought to humor him it is 
now. He’s so intense about the war! 
But I can’t explain everything on paper to 
him, so I’ve written to say I’m going to 
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South Africa to explain, and that I’ll come 
back by the next boat if my reasons are not 
convincing.” 

In other circumstances Jasmine 
have laughed. 
vincing,”’ 

“T said 
vincing.” 

“You will be the only reason to him.” 

“My dear Jasmine, you are really 
becoming sentimental. Tynie would blush 
to discover himself being silly over me. 
We get on so well because we left our emo- 
tions behind us when we married.” 

“Yours, I know, you left on the Zambezi,” 
said Jasmine, deliberately. 

A dull fire came into Lady Tynemouth’s 
eyes, and for an instant there was danger 
of Jasmine losing a friend she much needed; 
but Lady Tynemouth had a big heart, and 
she knew that her friend was in a mood 
when anything was possible, or everything 
impossible. 

So she only smiled, and said, easily: 
“My dear Jasmine, that umbrella episode 
which made me love Ian Stafford for ever 
and ever without even Amen, came after 
I was married, and so your pin doesn’t 
prick, not a weeny bit. No, it isn’t Tynie 
that makes me sad. It’s the Climbers who 
won’t pay.” 

“The Climbers? 
for —” 

“Yes, the hospital ship; and I thought 
they’d jump at it; but they’ve all been 
jumping in other directions. I asked the 
Steuvenfeldts, the Boulters, the Felix 
Fowles, the Brutons, the Sheltons, and 
that fellow Mackerel, who has so much 
money he doesn’t know what to do with 
it, and a dozen others; and Mackerel was 
the only one who would give me anything 
large. He gave me ten thousand pounds. 
But I want fifty—fifty, my beloved! I’m 
simply broken-hearted. It would do so 
much good, and I could manage the thing 
so well, and I could get other splendid peo- 
ple to help me to manage it—there’s Effie 
Greenall and Mary Meacham. The Mack- 
erel wanted to come along, too, but I told 
him he could come out and fetch us back— 
that there mustn’t be any scandal while 
the war was on. I laugh, my dear, but 
I could ery my eyes out. I want some- 
thing to do—I’ve always wanted something 
to do. I’ve always been sick of an idle 
life, but I wouldn’t do a hundred things 
I might have done. This thing I can do, 
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however, and, if I did it, some of my debt 
to the world would be paid. It seems to 
me that these last fifteen years in England 
have been awful. We are all restless; we 
ail have been going, going—nowhere; we 
have all been doing, doing—nothing; we 
have all been thinking, thinking, thinking 

of ourselves. And I’ve been a play- 
body like the rest; I’ve gone with the 
Climbers because they could do things for 
me; I’ve wanted more and more of every- 
thing—more gadding, more pleasure, more 
excitement. It’s like a 
playing all the time, my life this past ten 
years. I’m sick of it. It’s only some big 
thing that can take me out of it. I’ve got 
to make some great plunge, or in a few years 
more I’ll be a middle-aged peeress with 
nothing left but a double chin, a tongue for 
gossip, and a string of pearls. There must 
be a bouleversement, or good-by to every- 
thing except emptiness. . . . Don’t you see, 
Jasmine, dearest?”’ 
“Oh yes, I see!” Jasmine got up, went 
to her desk, opened a drawer, took out a 
book, and began to write hastily. 
she said as she wrote, “I can 


been brass-band 


“Go 
on,” hear 
what you are saying.” 

“But are you really interested?” 

“Even Tynemguth would find you in- 
teresting and convincing. Go on.”’ 

“T haven’t anything more to say, except 
that nothing lies between me and flagel- 
lation and the sack-cloth,”—she toyed 
with the sjambok—*‘except the Climbers, 
and they have failed me. They won’t play 
—or pay.” 

Jasmine rose from the desk and came 
forward with a paper in her hand. “No, 
they have not failed you, Alice,” she said, 
gently. ‘‘The Climbers seldom really dis- 
appoint you. The thing is, you must 
know how to talk to them, to say the right 
thing, the flattering, the tactful, and the 
nice sentimental thing,—they mostly have 
middle-class sentimentality—and then you 
get what you want. As you do now. 
ti 

She placed in her friend’s hand a long, 
narrow slip of paper. Lady Tynemouth 
looked astonished, gazed hard at the paper, 
then sprang to her feet, pale and agitated. 

“ Jasmine— you — this — sixty thousand 
pounds,” she cried. “A check for sixty 
thousand pounds! . . . Jasmine!” 

There strange brilliance in 
mine’s eyes, a hectic flush on her cheek. 
“Tt must not be cashed for forty-eight 
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hours; but after that the money will be 
there.” 

Lady Tynemouth caught Jasmine’s 
shoulders in her trembling yet strong 
fingers, and looked into the wild eyes with 
searching inquiry and solicitude. 

“But, Jasmine, it isn’t possible! 
Rudyard—can you afford it?” 

“That will not be Rudyard’s money 
which you will get. It will be all my own.” 

“But you yourself are not rich. Sixty 
thousand pounds—why!”’ 

“Tt is because it is a sacrifice to me that 
I give it; because it is my own; because it 
is two-thirds of what I possess. And if 
all is needed before we have finished, then 
all shall go.” 

Alice Tynemouth still held the shoulders, 
still gazed into the eyes which burned and 
shone, which seemed to look beyond this 
room into some world of the soul or im- 
agination. “Jasmine, you are not crazy, 
are you?” she said, excitedly. ‘You will 
not repent of this? It is not a sudden 
impulse?” 

“Yes, it is a sudden impulse; it came 
to me all at once. But when it came I 
knew it was the right thing, the only thing 
to do. I will not repent of it. Have no 
fear. It is final. It is sure. It means 
that, like you, I have found a rope to drag 
myself out of this stream which sweeps me 
on to the rapids.” 

“Jasmine, do you mean that you will— 
that you are coming, too?”’ 

“Yes, I am going with you. We will do 
it together. You shall lead, and I shall 


Will 


help. I have a gift for organization. My 
grandfather, he—” 
“All the world knows that! If you 


have anything of his gift, we shall not fail. 
We shall feel that we are doing something 
for our country—and, oh, so much for our- 
selves! And we shall be near men. 
Tynie and Ruddy Byng will be out there, 
and we shall be ready for anything—if 
necessary. But Rudyard, will he approve?”’ 
She held up the cheque. 

Jasmine made a gesture. 
“There are times when we must do what 
something in us tells us to do, no mat- 
ter what the consequences. I am myself. 
I am not a slave. If I take my own way 
in the pleasures of life, why should I not take 
it in the duties and the business of life ?” 

Her eyes took on a look of abstraction, 
and her small hand closed on the large, 
capable hand of her friend. ‘“Isn’t work 
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the secret of life? My grandfather used 
to say it was. Always, always, he used 
to say to me, ‘Do something, Jasmine. 
Find a work to do, and do it. Make the 
world look at you, not for what you seem 
to be, but for what you do. Work cures 
nearly every illness and nearly every 
trouble’—that is what he said. And I 
must work or go mad. I tell you I must 
work, Alice. We will work together out 
there where great battles will be fought.” 

A sob caught in her throat, and Alice 
Tynemouth wrapped her round with tender 
arms. “It will do you good, darling,” 
she said, softly. ‘It will help you through 
—through it all, whatever it is.” 

For an instant Jasmine felt that she must 
empty out her heart, tell the inner tale of 
her struggle; but the instant of weakness 
passed as suddenly as it came, and she only 
said—repeating Alice Tynemouth’s words: 
—‘Yes, through it all, through it all, what- 
ever it is.” Then she added: “I want to do 
something. I can, I can. I want to get 
out of this into the open world. I want 
to fight. I want to balance things some- 
how—inside myself... . ” 

All at once she became very quiet. “But 
we must do business like business people. 
This money—there must be a small com- 
mittee of business men, who—” 

Alice Tynemouth finished the sentence 
for her. “Business men who are not 
Climbers.”’ 

“Yes. But the whole organization must 
be done by ourselves—all the practical, un- 
financial work. The committee will only 
be like careful trustees.” 

There was a new light in Jasmine’s eyes. 
She felt for the moment that life did not 
end in a cul de sac. She knew that now 
she had found a way for Rudyard and her- 
self to separate without disgrace, without 
humiliation to him. She could see a few steps 
ahead. When she gave Marie instructions 
to put out her clothes a little while before, 
she did not know what she was going to 
do; but now she knew. She knew how 
she could make it easier for Rudyard when 
the inevitable hour came,—and it was here 
—which should see the end of their life 
together. He need not now sacrifice him- 
self so much for her sake. 

She wanted to be alone, and, as if divin- 
ing her thought, Lady Tynemouth embraced 
her, and a moment later there was no sound 
in the room save the ticking of the clock 
and the crackle of the fire. 
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How silent it was! The world seemed 
very far away. Peace seemed to have 
taken possession of the place, and Jasmine’s 
stillness as she sat by the fire staring into 
the embers was a part of it. So lost was 
she that she was not conscious of an opening 
door and of a footstep. She was roused 
by a low voice. 

“Jasmine!” 

She did not start. It was as though there 
had come a call, for which she had waited 
long, and she appeared to respond slowly 
to it, as one would to a summons to the 
scaffold. There was no outward agitation 
now, there was only a cold stillness that 
seemed little to belong to the dainty figure 
which had ever been more like a decoration 
than a living utility in the scheme of things. 
The crisis had come which she had dreaded 
yet invited—that talk which they two must 
have before they went their different ways. 
She had never looked Rudyard in the eyes 
direct since the day when Adrian Fellowes 
died. They had met, but never quite 
alone—always with some one present, 
either the servants or some other. Now 
they were face to face. 

On Rudyard’s lips was a faint smile, 
but it lacked the old bonhomie which was 
part of his natural equipment; and there 
were still sharp traces of the agitation 
which had accompanied the expulsion of 
Krool. 

For an instant the idea possessed her that 
she would tell him everything there was to 
tell, and face the consequences, no matter 
what they might be. It was not in her 
nature to do things by halves, and since 
catastrophe was come, her will was to drink 
the whole cup and the full cup to the dregs. 
She did not want to spare herself. . Be- 
hind it all lay something of that terrible 
wilfulness which had controlled her life 
so far. It was the unlovely soul of a great 
pride. She did not want to be forgiven for 
anything. She did not want to be con- 
doned. There was a spirit of defiance 
which refused to accept favors, preferring 
punishment to the pity or the pardon 
which stooped to make it easier for her. It 
was a pride which was dangerous, and her 
mood was one in which she might throw 
away everything, with an abandonment 
and recklessness only known to such pas- 
sionate natures. 

It came to her all at once as she stood 
and looked at Rudyard. She read or she 
thought she read in his eyes, in his smile, 
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the superior spirit which condescended to 
magnanimity, to compassion; and her 
whole nature was instantly up in arms. 
She almost longed on the instant to strip 
herself bare, as it were, and let him see her 
as she really was, or as in her despair she 
thought she really was. The mood in 
which she had talked to Lady Tynemouth 
was gone, as her moods had been ever 
wont to go; and in its place a spirit of 
revolt was at work. A certain sullenness 
which he and no one else had ever seen 
came into her eyes, and her lips became 
white with an ominous determination. 
She forgot him and all that he would suffer 
if she told him the whole truth, and the 
whole truth would, in her passion, become 
far more than the truth: she was again the 
egoist, the centre of the universe. What 
happened to her was the only thing which 
mattered in all the world. So it had ever 
been; and her beauty and her wit and her 
youth and the habit of being spoiled had 
made it all possible, without those rebuffs 
and that confusion which fate provides 
sooner or later for the egoist. 

“Well,” she said, sharply, “say what 
you wish to say. You have wanted to say 
it badly. I am ready.” 

He was stunned by what seemed to him 
the anger and the repugnance in her tone. 

“You remember you asked me to come, 
Jasmine, when you took the sjambok 
from me.”’ 

He nodded toward the table where it 
lay, then went forward and picked it up, 
his face hardening as he did so. 

Like a pendulum her mood swung back. 
By accident he had said the one thing which 
could have moved her, changed her at the 
moment. The savage side of him appealed 
to her. What he lacked in brilliance and 
the lighter gifts of raillery and eloquence 
and mental give-and-take, he had bal- 
anced by the natural forces—from the 
power-house, as she had called it long 
ago. Pity, solicitude, the forced smile, 
magnanimity, she did not want in this 
black mood. They would have made her 
cruelly audacious, and her temper would 
have known no license; but now, sudden- 
ly, she had a vision of him as he stamped 
down the staircase, his coat off, laying the 
sjambok on the shoulders of the man who 
had injured her so, who hated her so, and 
had done so through all the years. It ap- 
pealed to her. 

In her heart of hearts she was sure he had 


done it directly or indirectly for her sake; 
and that was infinitely more to her than that 
he should stoop from the heights to pick 
her up. He was what he was because 
Heaven had made him so; and she was what 
she was because Heaven had forgotten to 
make her otherwise; and he could not know 
or understand how she came to do things 
that he would not do. But she could know 
and understand why his hand fell on Krool 
like that of Cain on Abel. She softened, 
changed at once. 

“Yes, I remember,” she said. “I’ve 
been upset. Krool was insolent, and I 
ordered him to go. He would not.” 

“T’ve been a fool to keep him all these 
years. I didn’t know what he was—a 
traitor, the slimmest of the slim, a real 
unadulterated Kaffir-Boer. I was pig- 
headed about him, because he seemed to 
care so much about me. That counts for 
a lot with the most of us.” 

“‘ Alice Tynemouth saw a policeman help 
him into a cab in Piccadilly and take him 
away. Will there be trouble?” 

A grim look crossed his face. “I think 
not,” he responded. ‘There are reasons. 
He has been stealing information for years, 
and sending it to Kruger, he and—” 

He stopped short, and into his face came 
a look of sullen reticence. 

“Yes, he and—and some one else? 
Who else?” Her face was white. She 
had a sudden intuition. 

He met her eyes. ‘Adrian Fellowes— 
what Fellowes knew, Krool knew, and one 
way or another, by one means or another, 
Fellowes knew a great deal.” 

The knowledge of Adrian Fellowes’ 
treachery and its full significance had 
hardly come home to him, even when 
he punished Krool, so shaken was he by 
the fact that the Boer had been false to 
him. Afterward, however, as the part- 
ners all talked together up-stairs, the enor- 
mity of the dead man’s crime had fastened 
on him, and his brain had been stunned 
by the thought too terrible to put into 
words, that directly or indirectly Jas- 
mine had abetted the crime. Things he 
had talked over with her, and with no 
one else, had got to Kruger’s knowl- 
edge, as the information from South Africa 
showed. She had at least been indiscreet, 
had talked to Fellowes with some freedom, 
or he could not have known what he did. 
But directly, knowingly abetted Fellowes? 
Of course, she had not done that, but her 
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foolish confidences had abetted treachery, 
had wronged him, had helped to destroy 
his plans, had injured England. 

He had savagely punished Krool for in- 
solence to her, and for his treachery, but 
a new feeling had grown up in him in the 
last half-hour. Under the open taunts of 
his colleagues, a deep resentment had taken 
possession of him that his work, so hard 
to do, so important and critical, should 
have been circumvented by the indiscre- 
tions of his wife. 

Upon her now this announcement came 
with terrible force. Adrian Fellowes had 
gained from her—she knew it all too well 
now—that which had injured her husband, 
from which, at any rate, he ought to have 
immune. Her face flushed with a 
resentment far greater than that of Rud- 
yard’s, and it was heightened by a hu- 
miliation which overwhelmed her. She 
had been but a tool in every sense, she, 
Jasmine Byng, one who ruled, had been 
used like a—she could scarcely form the 
comparison in her mind—by a dependent, 
a hanger-on of her husband’s bounty; and 
it was through her that, originally, he had 
been given a real chance in life by Rudyard. 

‘I am sorry,” she said, calmly, as soon 
the 


? 
vpeen 


voice. “I 

means of your employing him.” 
“That did 

nervously. 


as she could get her was 


not matter,” he said, rather 
“There was no harm in that, 
unless you knew his character before he 
came to me.” 
‘You think I did?” 
“T cannot think so. 
too ruthless 


It would have been 
too wicked.” 

She saw his suffering, and it touched her. 
“Of course I did not know that he could 
do such a thing 
low coward. He 
burial,” she added. 
to die as he did.” 

“How did he die?” Rudyard asked her, 
with a face so unlike what it had always 
been, so changed by agitation, that it 
searcely seemed his. His eyes were fixed 
on hers. 

She met them resolutely. Did he ask her 
in order to see if she had any suspicion of 
himself? Had he done it? If he had, 
there would be some mitigation of her suf- 
fering. Or was it Ian Stafford who had 
One or the other—but which? 

“He died without being made to suffer,” 
she said. ‘‘ Most people who do wrong have 
to suffer.” 


so shameless. He was a 
did deserve decent 
“He had good fortune 


not 


done it? 
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“But they live on,” he said, bitterly. 
“That is no great advantage unless you 

want to live,’”’ she replied. 


“Do you know 
how he 


died?” she added, after a moment 
with sharp scrutiny. 


He shook his head and returned her 
scrutiny with added poignancy. “It does 
not matter. He ceases to do any more 
harm. He did enough.” 

“Oh, quite enough!”’ she said, with a 


withered look, and, going over to her writing- 
table, stood looking at him questioningly. 


He did not speak again, however. 


Presently she said, very quietly, “I am 
going away.” 

“T do not understand.”’ 

‘I am going to work.”’ 

‘I understand still less.” 

She took from the writing-table her 
cheque-book, and handed it to him. He 


looked at it, and read the counterfoil of the 


cheque she had given to Alice Tynemouth. 


He was bewildered. ‘‘What does this 
mean?” he asked. 

“Tt is for a hospital ship.” 

“Sixty thousand pounds! Why, it is 


nearly all you have.” 

“Tt is two-thirds of what I have.” 

“Why—in God’s name, why? 

“To buy my freedom,” 
bitterly. 

“From what?” 

“From you.” 

He staggered back 
against a bookcase. 

“Freedom from 
hoarsely. 

He had had terribly bitter and revenge- 
ful feelings during the last hour, but all at 
once his real self emerged, the thing that 
was deepest in him. 
Has it come to that?” 

“Yes, absolutely. Do you remember the 
day you first said to me that something 
was with it all,—the day that 
Ian Stafford dined after his return from 
abroad. Well, it has been all wrong—ter- 
ribly wrong. We haven’t made the best of 
things together, when everything was with 
I have spoiled it all. It hasn’t 
becn what you expected.” 

“Nor what you expected?” he asked, 


> 


she answered, 


and leaned heay ily 


me!” he exclaimed, 


“Freedom from me? 


wrong 


us to do so. 


sharply. 

“Nor what I expected; but you are not 
to blame for that.” 

Suddenly all he had ever felt for her 
swept through his being, and sullenness 
fled away. “You have ceased to love me, 
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then. . . . See, that is the one thing that 
matters, Jasmine. All else disappears be- 
side that. Do you love me? Do you 
love me still? Do you love me, Jasmine? 
Answer that.” 

He looked like the ghost of his old dead 
self, pleading to be recognized. 

His misery oppressed her. “What does 
one know of one’s self in the midst of all 
this—of everything that has nothing to 
do with love?” she asked. 

What she might have said in the dark 
mood which was coming on her again it is 
hard to say, but from beneath the window 
of the room which looked on Park Lane 
there came the voice of a street minstrel, 
singing to a traveling piano, played by 
sympathetic fingers, the song: 


“She is far from the land where her young 
hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing—” 


The simple pathos of the song had noth- 
ing to do with her own experience or her 
own case, but the flood of it swept through 
her veins like tears. She sank into a chair 
and listened for a moment with eyes shin- 
ing, then she sprang up in an agitation 
which made her tremble and her face go 
white. 

“No, no, no, Rudyard, I do not love 
you,” she said, swiftly. ‘And because I 
do not love you, I will not stay. I never 
loved you, never loved you at any 
time. I never knew myself—that is all 
that I can say. I never was awake till 
now. I never was wholly awake till I saw 
you driving Krool into the street with the 
sjambok.” 

She flung up her hands. “For God’s 
sake, let me be truthful at last, I don’t 
want to hurt you—I have hurt you enough, 
but I do not love you, and I must go. 
I am going with Alice Tynemouth. We are 
going together to do something. Maybe 
I shall learn something which will make 
life possible.” 

He reached out his arms towards her 
with a sudden tenderness. 

“No, no, no, do not touch me,’’ she 
cried. ‘Do not come near me. I must be 


alone now, and from now on and on.... 
You do not understand, but I must be 
alone. I must work it out alone, whatever 
it is.” 

She got up with a quick energy, and went 
over to the writing-table again. “It may 
take every penny I have got, but I shall 
do it, because it is the thing I feel I must 
do.” 

“You have millions, Jasmine,” he said, 
in a low, appealing voice. 

She looked at him almost fiercely again. 
“No, I have what is my own, my very own, 
and no more,” she responded, bitterly. 
“You will do your work, and I will do mine. 
You will stay here. There will be no 
scandal, because I shall be going with 
Alice Tynemouth, and the world will not 
misunderstand.” 

“There will be no scandal, because I am 
going, too,” he said, firmly. 

“No, no, you cannot go,” she urged. 

“T am going to South Africa in two days,” 
he replied. “Stafford was going with me, 
but he cannot go for a week or so. . . . He 
will help you, I am sure, with forming your 
committee and arranging, if you will insist 
on deing this thing. He is still up-stairs 
there with the rest of them. I will get him 
down now, I—”’ 

“Tan Stafford is here—in this house?” 
she asked, with staring eyes. What terrible 
irony it all was! She could have shrieked 
with wild laughter. 

“Yes, he is up-stairs. I made him come 
and help us—he knows the international 
game—Holland, Germany and the rest. 
He will help you, too. He is a good friend. 
You will know how good some day.” 

She went white and leaned against the 
table. 

“No, I shall not need him,” she said. 
“We have formed our committee.” 

“But when I am gone, he can help you, 
he can—” 

“Oh, God—oh, my God!” she murmured, 
and swayed forward, fainting. 

He caught her and lowered her gently 
into a chair. 

“You are only mad,” he whispered to 
ears which heard not as he bent over her. 
“You will be sane some day.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE sheep were still in their night 
quarters, slight, summer shedding 
within a high-fenced fold. The 
east was shaded. The west and north 
were open for any breeze the sultry morn 
might bring. It was hours past sun- 
rise, but the dew lay heavy on the grass. 

The shepherd seanned his flock. He 
picked his way among groups of sheep, 
some resting their chins on the control- 
ling fence looking on the outer world, 
some crouched ruminating, others aban- 
doned in sleep. He felt a nose here and 
there, parted a fleece, noted an attitude. 

“You never see a sick sheep unless 
you look for it,” he said, “though you 
often see a dead one.” 

The little white lamb came up to him. 
The shepherd took from a closet a large 
bottle and transferred some of its con- 
tents to a small one. Then, striding the 
white lamb, he tilted its chin, opened its 
mouth gently with his thumb and fore- 
finger, and gave it the dose drop by drop. 
He parted the lamb’s snow-white fleece, 
from force of habit, to look in vain for 
the blush of health. The pelt had the 
same false purity as the wool. 

The lamb looked up in his shepherd’s 
face. For many days he had been given 
a tonic in the morning. 

“T shouldn’t have saved you, little 
lamb,” said the shepherd, “if I had had 
the courage of my trade.” 

And then he got his brush and pail of 
tar, for long mists meant hot suns, and 
sultry noons encouraged the torment of 
the fly. Most of the flock ran away from 
him, some struggled, and even the sea- 
soned ewes sneered when the biting anti- 
septic touched their noses. But the white 
lamb stood with a confidence undisguised. 

The sun had come out brilliantly, and 
the flock were ready for pasture when a 
carriage rolled up to the gate of the fold. 
An obsequious servant jumped down. 
The sheep, not understanding movement 
without noise, dashed hither and thither, 
regardless of impediment and direction. 
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The occupants of the carriage remained 
seated until the shepherd’s voice had 
restored order and quiet among his flock, 
and then a man descended, and, turning, 
held out his arms to a little girl. 

“We came to see the lambs,” he said, 
“but we are sorry to have frightened 
the she p.” 

“Oh,” said the child, “a little white 
lamb! Do let me feed it!” 

The sh pherd humored his little visitor. 
The child was like his lamb. She was 
fragile. Her flaxen hair was clinging, 
unelectrical, her skin a pearly white, 
and her violet eyes had a gaze sweet, 
straight, full of confidence. 

“ Which lamb is to be yours, my dear ?”’ 
asked the father. 

The shepherd shook his head. ae 
don’t sell live lambs,” he said. 

The gentleman bowed in deference to 
the humane principle thus betrayed, and 
made some flattering comments on the 
flock. But when he looked at his little 
girl it was a hard matter for him to 
disguise his disappointment. 

The child looked up in the shepherd’s 
face with resignation. “I should have 
liked the little white lamb,” she said. 

“T would not let any one have him 
for a pet. I’d rather kill him,” replied 
the shepherd. “But come and see him 
again. He’s fond of company.” 

“Thank you,” said the child, “I will.” 

Only another day had elapsed when she 
responded to the shepherd’s invitation. 
Her mother was with her. They had 
come to the fold on foot. 

“T have brought my little lamb to see 
your little lamb,” the lady said, pleasant- 
ly, to the shepherd. 

“There he is, mummy, the little white 
lamb!” The child ran over to her pet. 
Tt may have been the swiftness of her 
approach that caused the lamb to bleat. 
But the little girl, taking his ery for 
a greeting, responded lovingly. There 
was a kindred note in the voice of both 
child and lamb. It was a note that 
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pleased the ear, but the shepherd, who 
had known suffering to play strange 
tricks with the voice, turned sharply at 
the sound of it. He whacked the ears 
of a two-year-old ram with more severity 
than the sheep’s offense seemed to war- 


rant, and shut him in a pen. 

The child’s mother turned to admire 
the lamb. “ What small, delicate ears 
he has!” she said. “And his trim, 


dainty hoofs might be made of smoke- 
pearl! What a soft fleece! Why, even 
your hand, darling, flattens it!” 

The lamb eating bran from the 
child’s hand, trickling it heedlessly be- 
tween her fingers as he looked up into 
her face to sense the extent of his wel- 
come. Both observers recognized the 
shining light the lamb had kindled there. 

“You are an old shepherd,” said the 
mother, “and you understand. My child 
is hungry. They took her away from me 
when she was but a week old.” 

He nodded. “ For every week of moth- 
er’s milk we shepherds mark a sheep to 
live a year. My little white lamb was a 
weanling at three days.” 

Quict tears sprang to the mother’s 
“Then you do not think you could 
trust him to my child?’ 

“He would only die,” said the shep- 
herd. Sut let the little girl come here 
and play with him when she will. He 
will live longer if he does not leave the 
fold.” 

The child’s mother did not come again, 
but an old nurse accompanied the little 
one on her next visit. 

“We are cautioned not to take up too 
much of your time,” said the old woman, 
cheerily. 

“Come in,” said the shepherd. Then, 
to the child, “There is a fresh breeze 
this morning. The lamb won’t want 
much tempting to eat.” 

The little girl had in 
bunch of roses. 
propriated them. 

“Sheep are fond of sweet-smelling 
flowers,” said the old man. The skill 
with which the child’s dress was disposed 
could not hide from him her emaciation. 
He looked from her to his lamb, where 
the parting fleece disclosed a similar 
wasting. 

The child also looked at the lamb, but 
she looked as children will look at the 
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eves, 


her hand a 
The lamb eagerly ap- 
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unattainable. The hopelessness of her 
cause made her very weary. Heedless 
of her spotless frock, she dropped down 
on the straw. 

“Here, dearie,” said the old woman 
hastening to her charge with a 
lunch-basket. 

The shepherd fetched the child a cup 
of ewe’s milk. “It will make her strong,” 
he said. 

“Tt is a long walk from our place,” 
the cld woman remarked while sh 
thanked him. 3ut my dearie will not 
ride. She fancies that the carriage 
frightens the sheep.” 

Quick to the scent of the food he liked 
best, the little lamb had edged nearer t 
the little girl. She had all but emptied 
the cup, but she gave it to him to drain 

The child returned the cup to the shep 
herd. 1 to me,” sh 


tiny 


“You are very good 
said, “though you cannot give me your 
lamb.” 

When she went away he did not invit: 
her to the fold again. It may have be 
through forgetfulness. He was an old 
man. But the nurse noticed the omis 
sion, and her people did not bring th 
little one any more. 

One morning the shepherd found his 
white lamb pressing outward on the gat 
of the fold. He bleated and looked up 
Outside was the little girl. She had 
stolen away alone to see the lamb. 

The shepherd seldom smiled, but h 
forgot his long-tried shepherdry a mo 
ment to smile upon her. 

“Come in,” he said. “My lamb i 
yours. When you have rested, I wil! 
send him home with you.” 

“Oh, you good shepherd!” the child 
said, and could say no more. 

The little lamb was welcome every 
where on the great estate of the littl 
girl’s father. He wandered beside her in 
pastures of red clover and white. He 
went with her into the garden to gather 
sweet flowers. Such long days did sh 
keep with him that he no sooner cried 
at nightfall than it was dawn. An old 
servant, who had once kept sheep, was 
eareful, for the sake of their little mis 
tress, to give the lamb his salt tonic 
and to stand his drink in the sun. 

One evening the little girl bade th: 
lamb a fond good night. She was feeling 
very tired. The next morning the sun 
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[he lamb’s tonic was forgotten Le 
ried for it in vain. Ilis pasture proved 
inwholesome without salt He wandered 


nto the flower-garden, seeking his own 
re. { housemaid hustled him out. 
He ceased to cry then, and stood won 
dering. He was feverish. Since there 
is no longer any water standing for 
im in the sun, he drank chilly draughts 
from the stabl trough. 
In the great, lonely courtyard the child 
ne day found the neglected lamb upo 
s bed of straw. With head alert h 
stened to her well-known voice H 
staggered to his feet and moved his tail 
fel ly. He shook and plumed h s 
crushed fleece: from the color of the 


if had changed to the color ot the 


147 


ae vas smaller lamb than 

when the child first knew hin But he 
happy lamb at last Upon the 

filmy retina of his eves the last ray of 


light had thrown a negative of the fold 
‘Il am hungry, little lamb. Are not 


The child’s fragile bones cut bird-like 
inderneath the skin. She was a smallet 
child than when the lamb first knew 
her. But she was a happy child at last. 

Come!” she said. “The kind shep 
herd will feed us.” 

lenderly they jostled each other by 
the way, dividing the narrow path. They 
did not hasten. They did not falter. 
They could not fear pursuit. Though 


the sun had gone down, a great white 


light shone at the gate of the fold. 
Phe Shepherd let them in. 
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August. a drowsy dr 
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hot for mirth, 
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ner, les 


With vesterdays deep in her eves ; 


She sees, as through 


A field where ripened 


Where drowsy grain 


droops at the hand 


Of reapers in an ancient land; 


And bending lowly 


There goes a girl of 


The unloosed burden * 


Touching the scarlet 


Too faint for song, 


She deems herself of 


Clothed in her meek 


Her gentle thoughts, 


ifter them 


Bethlehem, 


of her hair 
poppies the re >; 


too faint for mirth, 


little worth: 


heatit ide, 


like a soft brood 


Of shining doves, play round her head, 


And by them is she 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 753.—56 
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[IE eatalogue of the Prado Gallery 
+ quotes the remark of a writer that 

to know Titian well it is necessary 
to study him first in Venice and then in 
Madrid. ‘This is based on the fact that 
in the Prado alone there are forty-two al- 
leged examples of the Venetian master. 
But two, the “ and the “ Pro- 
metheus,” are the Spanish 
painter Alonso Sanchez Coello of origi- 
nals which were afterward destroyed by 
fire ; 


Sisyphus ” 


copies by 


two others, “ Virgen de los Dolores ” 
and “La Dolorosa,” are considered to be 
wrongly the 
possibly the work of his assistants; while 
but indifferently 
Meanwhile there are 
canvases which rank among his greatest. 
with the court of 
Spain began with his introduction to 
Charles V. in 1530. This occurred while 
the Emperor was visiting Bologna, and 


ascribed to master, being 


some others represent 


litian’s greatness. 


Titian’s relations 


was engineered by the astute and un- 
scrupulous Pietro Aretino. The latter, 
with Titian and the architect Sansovino, 
had formed the celebrated “ Triumvirate,” 
for their and the 
systematic Those 
luxurious 
scene of 
the 
men then 
famous in polities. 
Titian had the 
painter of the great, and it was a natural 


mutual advancement 
pleasure. 
were the days when Titian’s 
villa at Biri the 
princely entertainments, at 
included most of the 
Italian and 


recognized as 


pursuit of 
Grande was 
which 
guests 
art 


become 


sequence that he should paint a portrait 
of the greatest, of the Cesar who held 
in his hand the destinies of the greater 
part of Europe. 

Charles was so satisfied with the result 
of this first visit that later 
he invited the artist to renew it, when 
the the became 
firmly cemented. For each portrait the 
Emperor gave him a thousand crowns, 
which he settled upon him an 
annuity of two hundred, to be paid by 
f Milan; raised him to the rank 
Count Palatine, and invested him 


two years 


relations between two 


besides 


the city 
of a 


CHARLES 


of the Prado 


H. CAFFIN 

with the order of a Knight of the 
Charles declured that henceforth no one 
should paint his portrait but the great 
Venetian, and treated him 
mark of distinguished 
On the story goes, he 
picked up a brush which the artist had 
dropped, and handed it to him with the 
remark, “ Titian is worthy to be served 
by Cesar.” 


Spur 


with every 
consideration 


one occasion, sO 


On another occasion, at some 
ceremony in Bologna, he caused the artist 
to ride beside him, observing to the rest 
of the retinue around him, “I ean make 
as many lords as I wish, but God alone 
can make a Titian.” 

After the abdication of Charles V. in 
1555, his son and suecessor to the throne 
of Spain and the Netherlands, Philip IT., 
eontinued the réle of patron. 
remaining twenty years of 


During the 
the artist’s 


life he was continually being plied with 


requests for pictures by the King, who, 
while he was eager to get them, was very 
slow in paying. Some of the correspond- 
ence regarding their relations still exists. 
Garcia, for example, the King’s envoy in 
Venice, writes in October, 1564, to the 
Minister at Madrid: “ The ‘ Christ at the 
Last Supper’ is a marvel, and one of the 
best things that Titian has done. Though 
it is finished and I was to have it in Sep- 
tember, he said, when I sent for it, that 
he would finish it on his return and then 
give it to me, which I suspect is due to 
his covetousness and avarice, which make 
him keep it back till the despatch arrives 
ordering payment to be made. Though 
he is old, he works and ean still work, 
and if there were but money forthcoming 
we should get more out of him than we 
could expect from his age.” 

Titian himself writes to the “ In- 
vincible and Potent King Philip,” “Is 
not my only aim in life to refuse the 
services of other princes and cling to 
that of your Majesty?” But he has to 
urge that the King will attend to the 
arrears of his pension and payment on 
pictures forwarded to Madrid. Philip on 
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one occasion sends an order upon Milan 
to settle the arrears of the annuity which 
“ Charles, his father (now in Glory), had 


granted.” With his own liabilities he is 
till remiss. Whereupon Titian writes, 
“As an intercessor 1 have prepared a 
picture in which the Magdalen appears 
before you in tears, and as a suppliant 
in favor of your most devoted servant.” 
On this letter Philip notes, “ It seems to 
me that this matter is already arranged.” 
Apparently, however, the royal memory 
was in error, for the sum in question was 
paid later. Philip’s standing order was 
for religious pictures; but the artist, 
knowing his master’s double rdéle of 
ascetic and libertine, shrewdly includes 
in the consignment a nude or “ poesie.” 
Thus a nude “ Venus ” accompanies “ The 


Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” while “ Di 
ana Surprised at the Fountain ” and “ Ca 
listo’s Frailty Exposed by Diana” are de 
spatched with “ The Entombment,” and a 
“Christ in the Garden” with “ Europa.” 

The record of the relations between 
the grasping Philip and the great artist, 
whose powers were gradually failing, 
while his extravagant tastes showed no 
abatement, are, in fact, more than a littk 
unpalatable. There is a suspicion that 
the King had little of the respect for the 
greatness of the artist which his father 
had had, and that his chief motives were, 
on the one hand, the superstitious venera 
tion he held for his father’s memory, and 
on the other, his personal vanity in being 
served by the artist whose name was still 
held in the highest repute. Meanwhik 
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ihere is also a suspicion that Titian 


TY! ated Philip as ct rtain modern paint- 


ers have not seru] 1 to treat American 


millionaires, of hose vanity and ig 
orance an easy advantage could be taken. 
For certainly, as has already been sug- 
vested, some ol thi pictures which the 
iged artist “un- 
loaded ” on his pa- 
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sky. But in her 
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rather mundane face, 
and still more in the sweet every-day 
nobility of the Virgin’s expression and 
vesture, Titian’s self is pronounced, So 
also in the treatment of her drape ry of 
azure blue and the crimson robe. A lit- 
tle of the latter’s rosy hue overflows into 





tron do not sustain 
his rey itation. One 

reminded of the 
statement of Vasari, 
vho visited Titian 
in his home in Ven- 
ce in 1566: “It 

ild have been 
vell for him if, in 
these later years of 
his life, he had only 
labored for pastime, 

order not to lose 

works of declin- 
ig value the repu- 
tation gained in 
early days.” 

In the disastrous 
fire of Christmas, 
1734, which destroy- 
ed the old Alefzar 
and consumed so 
many of the art 
collected 
by Charles and the 
three Philips, some 


treasure 


of the Titians per- 
ished, while others 
were damaged. Some 
also have from time 
to time been given 


away as presents 














to distinguished per- 
sons, so that those 
now gathered in the 
Prado fall short of 
the criginal complement. The oldest 
of them in point of time is the “ Ma- 
donna and Child with Saints Ulfo and 
Brigida,” which used to be attributed 
to Giorgione. It belongs to Titian’s 


early period, when he was experimenting 
with the Giorgionesque influence. You 
may trace it in the contrast of Ulfo’s 
warm brewn face with the fair-skinned 
Brigida, whose golden-red hair, rippling 
over the ears, is set against a white 


cloud, gleaming in a translucent blue 





PORTRAIT OF TITIAN, BY HIMSELF 


the dove-gray gown of St. Brigida, whose 
mantle is golden brown, set against the 
man’s black’ armor and repeated in a 
drabber hue of brown in the “ dossal ” 
behind the Virgin’s head. Ulfo’s dark 
head, painted with superb simplicity, is 
relieved against the deep apple green of 


the curtain, which hue is echoed in the 


bit of curtain on the right. This picture 
belongs to the same period as the so- 
called “ Sacred and Profane Love” of the 
Borghese Palace in Rome. Indeed, the 
































same two models have served the artist 
in both pictures. 

Tw early, in view of 
Titian’s long life. but representing him 
in his full maturity, are “ The Bacchanal ” 
and “ Worship of Venus,” which belong to 
the period of the “ Bacchus and Ariadne ” 
of the National All of these 
were painted for Duke Alfonso, who had 


summoned the artist to Ferrara in order 


other pictures, 


Gallery. 


that he might complete Giovanni Bellini’s 
last and unfinished picture, “ The Baecha- 
nal, or Feast of the Gods on Earth,” which 
is now in Alnwick Castle, England. The 
result of this work was a commission for 


the “Bacchanal” and “Worship of 
Venus,” followed a little later by one for 
the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne “s all of 


which adorned a room in the Palace at 
Ferrara. They carry forward the idea 
and the spirit of Giovanni Bellini, but 
in a manner individually Titian’s own. 
This declares itself in particular in the 
radiant beauty of the landscape back- 
grounds; in a general way, in the joyous 


WORSHIP 





and freshness of imagination 


freedom 
that created the figures. 
pecially reveal a fragrance and purity of 


The nudes es- 
sentiment that the artist’s later 
those of his middle age, have lost. 

The charm of landscape in the “ Wor- 
ship of Venus” 
color, but also in the sentiment. 


ones, 


consists not only in the 
The sky 
is a lovely robin’s-egg blue, in which float 
These 
gradually pale toward the horizon, where 
appear a church spire and trees, softened 
to blue by distance. The foreground of 
yellowing grass slopes up on the left to 
a mossy bank, overshadowed by a clump 
of trees; deep green foliage spotted with 
yellow and rosy apples, against a farther 
mass of golden brown. Through an 
interval in the rich leafage is a glimpse 
of a gray-roofed, white-walled cottage. 
3ut even more lovely than this radiant 
color scheme is the exquisitely imagined 
sentiment of the The country- 


dreamily gray and creamy clouds. 


scene. 


side breathes an atmosphere of lovable 
naturalness and enchanting simplicity, 
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SOME TITIANS 
v hich seem to take shape in the countless 
infant forms. Their innocence and lib- 
erty of gesture embody the spirit of the 
scene, and from the latter they draw a 
reasonableness of existence which makes 
their frolic seem entirely natural. The 
Loves which gambol in the air have rosy 
vines, while those of their comrades be- 
are mostly blue. Inexhaustible in- 
vention is displayed in the variety of 
vesture of these tiny forms, whose 
sprightliness also is so artlessly child- 
like. The upper of the two girls on the 
right is clad in deep blue, while her com- 
panion, who holds the mirror, wears a 
lovely claret-red skirt. In the centre of 
the foreground lies a bit of geranium- 
colored drapery, bunched in front of 
which is a mass of white. On the edge 
of this Titian has 
signed his name. 
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circles the neck, which is inelined to 


be short, and the arms are covered with 
sleeves of the same material as the skirt. 
The whole, in fact, has less freedom and 
swing of gesture and expression. It was 
painted about 1550, whereas the Prado 
picture is assigned to a period at least 
ten years later, and is supposed to have 
been painted from memcry. 

Of the Titian portraits in the Prado 
let us examine three: those of Charles V. 
and his wife and their son. And firsi 
the Queen’s. Dojia Isabella de Portugal 
was first cousin to her husband, both 
being grandchildren of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The latter’s eldest daughter, 
Isabella, had married Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal, while their third child, Juana, by 
her marriage with Philip of Austria, be- 





The so-called “* Sa- 
f the Prado 
will be recognized as 
a study of the artist’s 


lome ( 


daughter, Lavinia, 
who appears as a 
Bride and as a Ma- 
tron in the Dresden 
Gallery, and on thre 
other oceasions in an 
attitude similar to 
this one. One of 
these variations of 
the theme is in the 
Hermitage, another 
in the eollection of 
Karl Grey in Eng- 
land, while the best 
known is that of the 
Berlin Gallery. In 
the last the salver. 
instead of econtain- 
ing the head of John 
the Baptist, is piled 
with flowers ‘ and 
fruit. The gown, as 
here, is of amber 
brown, the drapery 
over the back whitish 
gray, while the gold- 
en hair in both eases 
is dressed with jew 
els of pearls and ru- 
bies. In the Berlin 
picture, however, a 
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the mother of Charles V. Since 
Queen Isabella never left Spain, the por- 
trait that 


But from 


came 


has given rise to a surmise 
Titian may have visited Spain. 
1532 to 1543, the period during which it 
was painted, Titian maintained a 
with his friend Aretino that 


existence. A 


cor- 
respondenes 
is still in visit to Spain 


have been mentioned if 


but 


would certainly 
it had 
no reference to such a matter. 
that Titian’s model 
for the face was a portrait by some other 
the Flemish 
Mor, who 


It is painted with a 


oceurred; the letters contain 
It is con- 
jectured, therefore, 
painter, possibly 
painter Antonio 
Madrid. 
certain timidity, a tightness and smooth- 
different the 


treatment of the 


portrait- 
spent many 


years in 


masterful 
The latter 
consists of a rosy brownish purple velvet 
and skirt, the last 
cloth-of-gold petticoat. 
The sleeves are lined with silvery 
colored silk. The 
seen against an 
the left of 
brocaded 


ness, very from 


costume, 
stomacher, sleeves, 
opening over a 
wine- 
reddish golden hair is 
- 

OLLVE background, on 
dull plum 


window to 


hangs a 
while the 
the right opens on to greenish an 
ish wooded hills, 


The 


which 

curtain, 

grayv- 
blue 


sensitively 


backed by distant 


mountains. hands 
refined 

The face of Philip II. 
strange mingling of the 
faces of his 


are 


presents a 
qualities in the 
mother. It 
the mother’s, es- 


father and has 
much of the delicacy of 
pecially in the chiseling of the long nose 
with its sensitively curved nostril; some- 
also of the 


though the son’s have acquired a vulpine, 


thing softness of her eyes, 
eruel expression, a weaker equivalent of 
the father’s fixity and ferocity of glance. 
Similarly sensual, but without the granite 
force of the father’s. is his under jaw, 
with its too erimson under lip, curving 
out exaggeratedly over the peaked chin, 
the latter indicative as much of vacilla- 
tion as of obstinacy. Philip’s is a face 
its abnormality and signs of 
degeneracy carries 
the taint 


which in 
a step lower toward 
inherited from his 
yrandmother, Juana, “ La Loca ”—“ The 
Mad.” The features are pallid, the secant 
beard and mustache chestnut, while the 
hair is a 


decline 


darker tone of the same hue, 
set against an olive-brown background. 
The and helmet are of finest 


Toledan craftsmanship—black steel, dam- 


armor 
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ascened with gold. 
the 
stockings 


is white, 
the 
gray. 


The plume 
silk 
This 


disposed 


trunks are 
and 
part ol 


pearly satin, 


shoes dove 
the 
against a table-cover of deep burgundy 
red. 


lower figure is 
The portrait is at once a magnificent 
picture and a 
record. It anticipation 
that combination of qualities 
which was to characterize Philip when he 
succeeded to the government of Spain and 
the Netherlands 


doggedness ot 


remarkable psychological 
summarizes in 
strange 


his shiftlessness and 
his mingling of 


the libertine and ascetic, the man whose 


policy, 


weakness was destined to impoverish his 
country, while he left of himself an en 
during that mausoleum- 
the Escorial. 

A companion picture to the above is the 
“Charles V. on Foot,’ representing the 
Emperor at the age 
his 


chestnut brown. 


monument in 
monastery-mansion 


of about forty years, 
still 
it is rather in the nature 
f a costume piece than a portrait; for 
attracted to the 
elaboration of the clothes, and almost has 
for the head, which is neces 
sarily high up in the eanvas. And when 
found it, it not hold th 
There is no suggestion of the 
of victorious 


vhen hair and beard are rich 


one’s eve is handsome 


to search 


you have does 
interest. 
iron man the under 
jaw has nothing of the bulldog tenacity, 
and seems rather indicative of indecision 
It is to the Portrait of 
Charles V.” that one turns for the ecom- 
plete union of a noble canvas with one 
of the most extraordinary 


human personality that 


wars; 


“ Equestrian 


studies of a 
the art of the 
past ean show 

The Prado is the only gallery in the 
world where a full 


measure of apprecia- 


tion could be given to this “ Equestrian 
Portrait of Charles V. before the Battle 
of Muhlberg.” 


tion with other equestrian portraits 


For here it is in competi- 
: with 
two handsome Goyas, wh works of dis- 
tinction, if less merit, by Gonzales, and 
with the three superb canvases, the “ Don 
Carlos,” “ Olivares,” and “ Philip IV.,” by 
Velasquez. 

It was in January, 1548, that Titian, 
now seventy years old, repaired to Augs 
burg by imperial 
portrait. It commemorate the 
Catholie Sovereign’s decisive victory over 
the allied Protestant princes of Germany 
at the battle of Muhlberg on April 24, 


“command to paint this 
was to 
































1547. The imperial troops began to take 
p their positions along the bank of the 
Klbe at dawn, while the night mist was 
slowly lifting and the sky was flushed 


The 


tavorite chara r, a 


vith rose mounted on h 





ster ne-yo ne RA RBESID 


Emp ror, 


very dark brown, 


most black Andalusian, is shown ae 
a coutred exactly as he appeared on that 
historic morning. For a record exists 


by a contemporary historian, Don Luis 
de Avila y Zuniga, who dedicated his 
Commentary on the German War to the 





Emperor. 
Color plays so important a part in tl 


najesty of the conception that we 


reconstruct the scheme in imagination 
The upper sky is laced with layers of 
slaty blue: but lower down a soft rosé 
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distant hills, blued by atmosph« re. 





penetrates the 


gray vapor, gathering to a 


rosy primrose over the horizon. Here are 


from 


the ford of the Elbe a grassy lawn. still 
lumbering in shadow, slopes up to a lit 
le plateau, crowned with a clump of 


drowsy folage, olive green and tawny, 


These 


figure of the 


irabs and browns. form a mass 


ipport to the horse, 


the legs of which are merged into the 


umbery shadows of the foreground. 


massed rather 
scattered effect. the 


is earried close to the chest. 


Similarly, to secure a 


than a horse’s head 


The eolor 


ot its body is practically dull black, 
the head-gear steel and gold, the plume 
claret red. The saddle-cloth is of much 


the same hue, but, being of velvet, is 

















CHARLES V. AT THE 


richer in 
larger cloth is of paler 
with blue. This 
“olor is echoed again, with difference 


in its values and 
the 


suffused 


more varied 


texture, whilk 
claret, slightly 
win 
of silky texture, in the Emperor’s sash, the 
of the House of 
Burgundy, and culminates in an intense 
hue 
armor, of 
black steel, 
Around 
Golden 

esteemed 


insignia of a general 


rosy in his plume. The morion and 
finest Spanish of 
richly damascened with gold. 
the neck hangs the collar of the 
Fleece, of which most highly 
Burgundian and Netherland 
Master. 
A very remarkable feature of the com- 


Its 


make >» are 


order Charles was Grand 


position is the placing of the lance. 
point, set the sky, draws one’s 
attention the head, 
having by some strange secret 


against 


from horse’s and 


done so, 








3ATTLE OF MUHLBERG 


to th 
face, whose fixed expre ssion seems to bk 


immediately directs it Emperor's 
epitomized in its forward thrust. It is 
Charles for 
some time had been the victim of gout, 
which had attacked all his limbs; his 
had grown so feeble that it was 
with difficulty that his staff-officers could 
understand his orders. His 
body, while the attendants fastened on th 
armor, was all atremble. Seated in th 
saddle, however, he held himself rigid by 


the face of a very sick man. 


voice 


weakened 


a supreme effort of will, his face mean- 
while set and white as that of a 
The Protestants called him “ The 
One.” 

Awesome and poignant is this contrast 


corps 
Dead 


of the cadaverous face with the splendor 
and authority of the whole conception. 
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[he direness and inevitableness of The 
Man of Destiny have never anywhere 
been so portrayed in painting. Com- 
pared with this, the pictures of Napoleon 
seem like portraits of a play-actor. It 
one seeks for the reason, it is perhaps 
because, in the first place, no painter of 
Napoleon was a colorist, who could pro- 
duce the orchestration of solemn, solitary 
grandeur with which the figure is in- 
vested. Secondly, Titian had the ad- 
vantage of the armor. He realized its 
psychological relation to the wearer in 
its suggestion not only of the superb, but 
of the indomitable. The rigidity of the 
steel has been rendered with unsurpass- 
able realization of the facts, and its con- 
trast with, and at the same time its af- 
finity to, the grim, pale, hard face is 
inde scribably expressive. 

The Emperor’s career as a hero termi- 
nated with his victory at Muhlberg. 
Recognizing that death had laid its grip 
upon him, he made preparation to meet 
the end. Im 1555 he retired to the mon- 
astery of San Yuste, whence he still 
meddled with the affairs of empire, while 
indulging a hobby for collecting clocks 
and watches, and varying his excesses of 
eating and drinking with fits of penitence. 
From his bed he would witness through 
a window that cpened into the church 
the celebration of the mass, while on the 
wall in front of him hung _ Titian’s 
“Gloria.” In the presence of this pie- 
ture he died, September 21, 1556. 

The “Gloria,” or, as Titian himself 
ealled it, “The Most Holy Trinity,” rep- 
resents the Emp. ror’s effort to fortify his 
conscience against the terrors of the life 
to come. The once proud conqueror is 
kneeling in his grave-clothes, as a sup- 
pliant at the feet of the Father and the 
Son, whi se forms are flooded with the 
glory of the Divine Dove. His wife, in 
her grave-clothes, kneels behind him, and 
both are supported and urged to hope by 
angels; while his son Philip joins in 
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prayer for his parents’ souls. Opposite to 
this royal group stands the single figure of 
the Virgin, a note of beautiful blue. She 
is close to the Divine Throne, but turns 
to gaze at the concourse of the blessed 
dead, who throng the sides and lower part 
of th composition. On the left are the 
evangelisis; Moses, Noah, and the Mag- 
dalen oceupy the centre; and on the right 
appears David. Above him is a profile 
portrait of Titian himself, beside a re- 
cumbent figure which represents Job. 
The last, it appears, is a portrait of D. 
Francisco Vargas, Charles’s ambassador 
in Venice. Titian in a letter to the 
Emperor, which has been preserved, says: 
‘I inserted the portrait of Don Fran- 
cisco Vargas at his command. If it is 
not pleasing to your Majesty, any paint- 
er with two little strokes of a brush can 
change it into somebody else.” Titian 
painted this picture in 1554, when he was 
about seventy-seven years old. To a 
period eight years later belongs the por- 
trait of himself which hangs in the Prado. 

This is the latest portrait of Titian. 
The background is olive brown, the vel- 
vet cap black, the coat of dark hue, 
resembling black, interrupted only by a 
double chain, the insignia of the order 
of a Count Palatine and a Knight of 
the Spur. From this field of obscurity 
emerge the hand, holding a brush, and 
the face. To the latter a further isola- 
tion and an emphasis are given by the 
ruil. Its whiteness accentuates the 
tawny gray of the beard and the rosy 
eream of the flesh, which has gray and 
ecasionally transparent brown shadows. 
The eve is a slightly grayish blue. The 
modeling of the features is firm, but 
they are enveloped with an atmosphere 
of soft, almost golden light that invests 
with tenderness the angles and cavities, 
nd spiritualizes the expression. It is 
the face of a soul that is waiting and 
watching in gentle wistfulness the out- 
come of the evening of its days. 
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Sunset 





Island 


BY RALPH ROEDER 


OU might have guessed, or I might 
¥ have guessed, that the moon is 

made of green cheese, but never 
that old “ Ten-dollar” Malbone owned a 
beautiful country estate like Sunset Is- 
land. 

For Malbone was a ear-tracing clerk 
in the L. W. & T. Railroad at eighty- 
five dollars a month, and, by limitation 
of little ability and a sickly mother and 
sister, bound as tightly to his job as an 
elevator-boy is to his the week before 
Christmas. He had never been known 
in his life to spend 
more or less than ten 
dollars for a suit of 
clothes, wherefore his 
cognomen, nor to ven- 
ture farther than 155th 
Street, even during 
his ten-day vacation 
each August. Al- 
though not so. very 
old forty-two - he 
seemed somehow out 
of the running. He 
was discouraged, sal- 
low, extremely thin, 
and “dead _ broke” 
just before every pay- 
day. 

His improvement 
that spring, when he 
suddenly gained Six- 
teen pounds in three 
weeks, was the cause 
of daily wonder in the 
office, and attributed 
jocularly to every- 
thing from “ Flesh- 
ola” to malt. No one 
even remotely sur- 
mised that it was due 
to Malbone’> life upon 
a country estate which in natural beauty 
surpassed even Penrynhurst, the old- 
English Westchester County manor of 
the president of the L. T. & W. 

Sunset Island was a place over which 





to enthuse; as ideally located as could 
be imagined. In shape an irregular el 
lipse of eighty acres, it was well covered 
with trees save for one small open tract 
on the eastward side, perhaps an acr 
in extent. This clearing, sandy and level, 
contained a snug, two-room log bungalow, 
and an ample vegetable plot which ren- 
de red Malbone independent of the villag 
across the inlet for fresh provender. Th 
shore of this clearing bounded the cove, 
a shelter large enough for the hom 
made dock and the tidy cat- boat and 
dory. A hundred feet 
beyond the house was 
a spring of very clea 
and cold water. Mal 
bone had dug a littk 
trench in the firm 
sandy soil, providing 
a flow right up to the 
bungalow door suf 
ficient for the wash 
ing of man or fish. 
All during the rav 
ishing days of late 
April and early May, 
while the people in 
town would be wearils 
waking to street noises 
and preparing for an 
other day’s grind in 
air-proof offices, Mal 
bone would rise in the 
pearl-gray, freshening 
dawn, kindle a fire in 
the sheet - iron camp- 
stove, and send steam- 
ing into the brighten- 
ing sunlight the aroma 
of bacon, coffee, and 
self-raising flapjacks. 
After breakfast 
there was fishing, 
either from the little promontory on the 
north side of the island, or in one of the 
tiny inlets on the south side, where the 
bass and haddock came in. And then a 
paddle to the village for the papers, and 


sop 


NO ONE WOULD HAVE GUESSED THAT 
MALBONE OWNED A COUNTRY ESTATE 
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ifterward luncheon from the choicest 
his morning’s cateh. In the afternoons 
he sailed the cat-boat to untried regions 
of the neighboring mainland; or, if the 
water was rough, tramped over his own 
domain, discovering, with microscope and 
natural-history guide, new and marvelous 
vorlds. Then at half-past four he swam, 
dived, and floated like a boy. Finally 
supper, with a treat of something from 
his store of canned goods, a pipe, a book 
until the daylight waned, and bed. 

Small wonder that he filled out so re- 
markably that during the noon hour, 
when the clerks would be lolling in the 
general office after lunch, waiting for 
exactly one o'clock, Franey, the chief 
way-bill clerk, who was sportively am- 
bitioned, would almost daily urge old 
“ Ten-dollar” to appoint him “ manager 
of the gate receipts.” At which witticism 
Malbone would good-naturedly grin and 
go back to his duties, which consisted 
daily from eight to five-thirty in locating 
missing or overdue freight-ecars, and 
which were executed almost entirely over 
a telephone placed on his desk. 











oyer the black rub- 
ber mouthpiece, Malbone would eall the 
outhound platform, the shore depot, the 


Hanging doggedly 


Iludson Street station, the repair yards, 
the inbound platform, and the river ter- 
minals, and—generally at the last place 
called—receive word of car No. 42,761, 
consignee Wonder Medicine Company, 
way bill 783,496, left Albany April 2d, 
Odebolt Junction April 4th, ete. 

They were monotonous duties. The 
man before Malbone had gone to pieces, 
and was out in Colorado in a tent colony. 
And Malbone that winter had got to 
dreaming ear numbers with black tele- 
phone mouthpieces jumping between 
them. That was before he had acquired 
Sunset Island. Now he pleasantly oc- 
cupied himself in the evenings with the 


selection of camp equipage: a pneumatic 


mattress, a complete set of aluminum 
dishes which nested into one another un- 
til the largest pot finally held them all, 
new flies and reels, and paddles. Like- 
wise he read outdoor magazines and ab- 
sorbed all their contents. When he 
dreamed at all he dreamed of all these. 





























SUNSET ISLAND WAS GONE AND NAL 


The world began to be a grand place, a 
vigorous, jolly, two-fisted place, where life 
was a joy and work a privilege. At home 
his feeble - blooded mother and sister 
caught the overflow of his spirits and a 
thin ray of joy began to pervade the 
cooped-up flat in Harlem. 

Malbone realized, as with a revelation, 
that nine-tenths of the success of the 
world is made upon fresh air and 
laughter. 

Although his vacation did not come 
until September that year, and the number 
of ears lost or strayed was appallingly 
large, his life on the island kept him up 
so famously that he stood the scorching 
spell in July without the loss of a pound. 

On that terrible day when it reached 
ninety-four degrees in the office and the 
air coming up from the streets was like 
asphalt - tainted Sahara gusts, Malbone 
was not one of the three clerks carried 
out prostrated. At the close of the after- 
noon he was the freshest and fittest of 
the crowd who descended to the sun- 
baked streets to go home. Perhaps the 
heat had affected even him just a trifle, 
however, for at closing-time he had bare- 
ly checked himself from telling Schultz, 
who sat at the next desk to him, of 


GHT BUT BLACK DRUDGERY REMAINED 


the gray squirrel that had come and 
hopped on his shoulder that afternoon 
while he was lying under the trees read- 
ing. 

That was about the 19th of July. On 
the night of the 20th, Sunset Island was 
swept away, literally wiped out. We have 
said little coneerning the exact location 
of the island save that it was as ideally 
situated as could be imagined. That 
covers the case precisely, for it was on the 
top of Malbone’s desk toward the left. 
It had begun from a nervous scratching 
of his pen while he was fretting over the 
telephone one day. The scratch had taken 
on the form of a little sand-bar, the wood 
showing white against the yellow varnish 
of the finish, and it had grown by im- 
perceptible degrees. Other scratches had 
increased it until the little sand-bar grew 
into a big sand-bar, and the big bar into 
a large and comely island with indenta- 
tions and a coast-line and the snug little 
cove on the east side—where the dock was 
afterward built. As some of the scratches 
were deeper than others, it gave a diversi- 
fied topography to the island, creating 
woods on the north and west, and the 
clearing about the cove. Ink scratches 
made the bungalow, and dug the water 
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SUNSET 


trench, and prepared the vegetable plot. 
Malbone, like many impractical clerky 
men, possessed a vivid imagination, but 
it had to have something concrete to start 
from and feed upon. That pen scratch, 
at the critical moment when his desk- 
weary soul was longing for green things, 
was enough. 

And now it was gone. The strange 
oder of varnish and oil which assailed 
Malbone’s nostrils had caused his face to 
blanch and his heart to flutter appre- 
hensively as he entered the oftice on the 
morning of the 21st. When he beheld 
the smooth, blank expanse of desk, the 
reason for life was gone, and naught but 
black drudgery remained. At ten o’clock, 
when he should have been fishing in Bass 
Inlet, with his pen poised delightfully 
over its varnish shore (a sort of lichens 
grew on the shores of Bass Inlet, of a 
<ind which grew nowhere else on the 
island and, in fact, nowhere else in the 
world save in a certain part of Manitoba 
and the page of a 
Nature magazine 
which Malbone had 
read)—as I say, at 
ten o’clock his pen 
hung feebly, wan- 
dering, and his voice 
as he called the 
n echanical car 
nuinbers was so flat 
that Costell, of the 
river terminals, who 
had never seen Mal 
bone but had been 


A» 
ta 
his fast friend over ¥ 
the phone for eight 
years, asked him ' 
what the matter 
was. 

Along in the 
afternoon Malbone 
tried feebly to 
scratch a new is- 
land; he might as 
well have tried to 
restore a dead star. 

During the four 
days following he 
suffered. The most 
of the sixteen 
pounds which he 
had gained shrank 
away; his mind 
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lost the lithe snap which it had attained; 
his color was golden and marble by turns. 
On Saturday he shuttled, white-faced 
and worn, up “on the carpet ” 
and told him that he was going to quit. 
The boss sat back stupefied. “ What! 
You, Malbone! Quit? You have been 


here eleven years, haven’t you? You are 


to his boss 


looking badly. Maybe you need a leave 
of absence. Your vacation comes the 
middle of September, but you can take 
it now if you want to, and I guess we 


could arrange to double the time, stretch 
the ten days to twenty.” 

Malbone quavered at that, but he tri- 
umphed with a dogged, “ No, sir; I am 
going to quit.” 

Ile drew his accrued pay and one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars that he had in 
the savings-bank and took the Subway 
home. There he greeted his mother and 
sister with a desperate masterfulness that 
amazed them. 

“Pack up all the things you can carry 






FOLD THE BOSS THAT HE WAS GOING TO QUIT 




















“| SUPPOSE YOU ARE 


ss 


and leave the rest in shape for a moving- 
van to get them. We are going away.” 
Why, Byron, where?” 
his mother, bewildered. 

‘I don’t Never 
this evening.” 

He went away, leaving amazement and 
vitalized consternation over the household. 
But he 
with necessary 


“Going! asked 


mind. We leave 


when 
their 


in two pitiably small gray telescopes. 


returned they were ready, 
packed 
The 


son and brother carried a fish-pole, a reel, 


belongings 


a net, and a set of aluminum dishes. 


| cking the flat and going down to the 
Forty-ninth Street, the three 


steamer 


river near 


eaught a north-bound coasting 
upon which they rode all night. 


In the Malbone at the 


port rail, straining his near-sighted eyes 


morning was 
small islands which 
skirted that part of the coast. The second 
officer was near him, and presently Mal- 
bone asked him a question. 

“That elliptical the 
house on it and the trees over there, how 


among the maze of 


island with one 
big would you say it was?” 

The mariner, who had been reared on 
a Connecticut farm, seanned it and _ re- 
plied, “ Kighty acres.” 

A half-hour later 


touched at its first port 


when the stesmer 


Fishhead—Mal- 


ME 


KIN TO JEB HARTLEY 


unsettled retinue, de 


sceended to the dock, where he held eon 


bone, leading his 
verse with a fishing-schooner’s captain. 
“Yes, I know that island, and I'll take 
you there for two dollars and thirty-five 
cents,” finally said the captain. Then : 
they settled themselves and the two gray 


is 


telescopes on the deck of his small eraft, 
“T suppose you are some kin to Jeb Hart 
ley they’re the only 


Malbone 


swered with one of those grunts which sup 


or his wife, mebbe; 


folks living there now.” an- 
ply a polite but indeterminate yes or no. 

It Sunday 
so wonderfully still and sunny after the 
twenty - year of Harlem that the 
mother and were more convinced 
than ever that they were proceeding in 
In very stiff church clothes and 
an accompanying Sabbath expression, the 


was a beautiful morning, 
roar 
sister 


a dream. 


lobster fisherman and his wife were pre 
paring to put off in a dory to the main 
land. Malbone stepped onto the home 
made dock. 

job 


to get a here for 


board and my mother’s and sister’s. 


‘T want my 
My 
name is Brron Malbone.” 

“i. Jeb Hartley,” answered 
the fisherman. “Be you 
You don’t look it.” 

“T’ve never caught lobsters, but IT hay 


mine’s 


a fisherman ? 
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“BE YOU A FISHERMAN 


hooked hundreds of bass and haddock. | 
am good at raising garden truck, too, and 
I am an expert shipping authority; | 
know the quickest way to get any produce 
into New York.” 

“Well, weil,” hesitated the fisherman. 
“Tt’s most remarkable, you coming here 
this way for a job.” 

“Let them stay,” decided the fisher 
man’s wife, quickly. “You know how 
lonesome it gets here, Jeb, and there’s no 
one to take care of things and we can’t 
get to the village for weeks.” 

“Well, there is stranger things has 
happened and turned out tolerable well. 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 753.—58 


We'll come back after church and talk it 
over,” Hartley announced. There was a 
settled, pleasant calm on his brown fea- 
tures that spe lled decision and welcome. 
exclaimed Malbone, 
eagerly reaching out his thin, white 
hand into the grasp of Mr. Hartley’s 
capacious one. “ Just one thing, what do 
you eall this island ?” 
“Why, Balsam Island.” 
“Would you mind” 
roved over the sand and the shining sea 


“Thank you,” 


Malbone’s eyes 


ind the vast blue vigorous openness—* I 
say, would you mind if oceasionally for 
my own use I called it Sunset Island?” 























A Cure for Civic Myopia 


BY ROBERT 


T is our American boast that our 
| government is one of laws and not of 

men, of policies rather than of per- 
sonalities. The object of our vast educa- 
say, is principally the 
development of an intelligent citizen- 
ship; our perennial political campaigns 
pleased to call campaigns of 
education; the justification of our muck- 
raking investigations, of 


tional system, we 


we are 


our scandal- 
mongering public hearings, whether mu- 
nicipal, State, or national, is 
their alleged educational 
tumultuousness of 
has myopie con 
fidence in our civie enlightenment, our 
mastery of governmental principles, our 
capacity for self-government. 

But we 
our self-complacency ! 
1912, no not 
himself, knew, or 
knowing, 


always 

The 
educational ac- 
bred in us a 


value. 
our 
tivities 


how have been betrayed by 
Before January, 
President 
had any means of 

what the Federal 
Up to that time not 
study had been 
Federal agglomera- 
Its properties and mul- 
had mueh 
listed; no description had ever 
been made of the agencies through which 
these activities were hypothetically per- 
formed. In January, 1912, 
published a survey of the Federal gov- 
ernment—the first fruit of the voyage of 
the Commission on 
Eeonomy and Efficiency into the hither- 
to uncharted the Federal ad- 
ministrative The facts of this 
survey would be incredible from any but 
the highest authority. 

“ Never said the President, 
in transmitting the survey to Congress, 
“have the foundations laid for a 
thorough consideration of the relation of 
all the government’s parts. 
hensive effort has hitherto made 
to list its multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to present 
a clear picture of what the government 


one, even the 
precisely 
government was, 
SO much as a 
the vast 
as a whole. 


ever 
made of 
tion 
activities 


tifarious never so 


as been 
1 
Congress 


diseovery made by 
seas of 
domain. 
before,” 
been 


No compre- 
been 


W. BRUERE 


is doing. Never has a complete descrip- 
tion been given of the agencies througi 
which these activities are performed. 
At no time has the attempt been made 
to study all these activities and agencies 
with a view of each 
activity to the agency best fitted for its 
performance, to the avoidance of dupliea- 
tion of work and plant, to the integra- 
tion of all administrative agencies of the 
government into.a unified organization 
for the most effective and economical 
despatch of public business. Adminis- 
trative officials have been called upon to 
discharge their duties without that full 
knowledge of the machinery under their 
direction 


to the assignment 


which is sO 


necessary to ef- 
fective control, much less have they had 
information regarding agencies in other 


services that 
Under such each 
has been compelled to rely upon itself 
to build up its own organization, and to 
provide its facilities regardless of 
those in existence elsewhere.” 

After a hundred years of self-govern- 
ment, it required a special investigation 
of a 


might be made 


circumstances, 


use of. 
servic 


own 


specia) commission to reveal even 
to the officers of government precisely 
what the Federal government was! 
While our schools and colleges learned- 
ly expounded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the tripartite division of 
Federal authority under the 
tion, while our newspapers 
their readers with cockpit gossip of 
inter-departmental scandals and the per- 
sonal foibles of candidates and 
the complacent voter went to the polls 
and took merit to himself for dropping 
a seratched paper into the slit of a box, 
that for all he knew might just as well 
have been the lid of a furnace. If our 
government is in confusion, our pulic 
business shot throuzh and overgrown 
with inefficiency, corruption, and graft, 
who is responsible but the complacent. 
self-satisfied citizen and his public-school 
system and his newspaper and magazine 


Constitu- 
entertained 


bosses, 
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A CURE FOR 
press, which, in response to his demand, 
purveys rumor and gossip instead of 
facts ¢ 

We are a business people. We glory 
in our commercial triumphs. We make 
no secret of the fact that we regard our- 


selves as resourceful at a business trans- 


action as the Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court. The phrase “a 
billion-dollar Congress” we like to roll 
upon our tongues, and our complacency 
purrs when foreign observers declare that 
such lavishness in publie expenditure 
would bankrupt a less opulent nation. 
We are a business people; but how far 
do we apply our business intelligence to 
that most vast of all our business estab- 
lishments, the Federal government? In 
May, 1912, the sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations held 
publie hearings to ascertain the wisdom 
of continuing publie support to the 
President’s Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency. What follows is a char- 
acteristic fragment of the evidence: 

Mr. Cleveland (chairman of the Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency): 
“The only information that can be ob- 
tained about the current liabilities of 
the United States government is the 
amount of Treasury drafts and checks 
on depositories outstanding, and _ short- 
term loans and the matured debt. There 
are millions of dollars of obligations out- 
standing that nobody knows anything 
about, and as to whether the amount is 
$100,000,000 or $50,000,000 no one can 
even guess. With this situation in mind, 
we claim it is impossible for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to inform himself, 
or the President, or Congress, or anybody 
else about what is the current financial 
condition of the government of the 
United States. Ry 

Mr. Fitzgerald (chairman of House 
sub-committee): “How does it happen 
that these are not rendered in the Treas- 
ury ?” 

Mr. Cleveland: “The account in the 
Treasury is for money advanced. These 
accounts do not show what obligations 
are paid until after vouchers are audited; 
that is, the record of payments is from 
three months to a year and a half behind. 
There are from $300.000,000 to $700.000.- 
000 of unaudited payments not on the 
books. That is as close as you can get 
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to the obligations of the government of 
the United States from the books of the 
Treasury.” 

What a commentary upon the civic 
purblindness of the American people! 
In May, 1912, not even the Secretary of 
the Treasury could come within fifty 
millions of guessing the actual financial 
condition of the Federal government. 

And as for business methods, the Fed- 
eral government still remains an almost 
unexplored kitchen-midden of obsolete 
practices. In a vague way we have 
known that the government employed in 
the neighborhood of four hundred thou- 
sand men and women, that it transacted 
a business as varied as that of the entire 
commercial world, and that it spent more 
than a billion dollars annually; and yet 
an investigation shows that the govern- 
ment is neither coherent as a business 
organization nor efficient as an instru- 
ment of public welfare. On a magnified 
scale, it possesses all the characteristics 
of a sprawling mushroom town. Through 
lack of co-ordination and planning, its 
services are in a perennial state of 
partial demoralization; departments, di- 
visions, bureaus, that should be bound 
together by a common purpose and a 
conscious spirit of co-operation in the 
vublie interest, are scattered, mutually 
ignorant of one another’s activities and 
equipment, often hostile therefore and 
at cross-purposes. And because of this 
vast planlessness, millions of public 
money run to waste. 

Let the Treasury Department again 
serve as an illustration. There, of all 
places, the Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency found eighteen distinct book- 
keeping bureaus, operating eighteen dis- 
tinct systems of accounting, running all 
the way from casual memoranda in 
pencil on loose slips of paper to a be- 
Ww ilderingly complicated scheme of records 
grown like a coral reef by planless graft- 
ing of process on process. The same 
incoherence riddles the entire adminis- 
trative agglomeration. No attempt is 
made to relate Federal expenditure to 
income, or income to proposed expen- 
diture: no means is provided for test- 
ing the efficiency of expenditures by 
a tally of work accomplished. What 
wonder that during the past eighty years 
Congress has found it necessary to con- 
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duct in- 
vestigations to discover facts concerning 


more than a hundred special 


service activities which, under any rea- 
sonable system of 
should available. 


And unhappily even these investigations 


record and reporting, 
have been currently 
have, practically without exception, been 
piecemeal and flash - in -the- pan affairs. 
They been undertaken with 
a view to a carefully considered plan of 
administrative reorganization. Too often, 
as in the recent poking about into the 
affairs of the Bureau of Chemistry in the 
Department of Agriculture, have 
out of internal and 
scandals, and have been abandoned when 
spectacular publicity had exhausted pub- 
lic interest. Their general effect 
been to muddle the public mind vith 
irrelevancies and to the dark- 
ness of an already benighted citizenship. 

How in 


have never 


they 


grown dissensions 


has 
overcast 


a nation of individuals prid- 
ing themselves on their business acumen 
and 
could such : 


their capacity for self-government 
state of affairs come about? 
look into tae 
history of our business development. 
Since 
the 
all centralized government in 


For upward of a 


For the an wer one must 


against 
held 
contempt. 


century our Federal 
government has been valued only in so 


our great “ Revolution ” 


authority of kings, we have 


far as it fostered private enterprise; it 
has been regarded in part as the crowd 
regards the umpire at a baseball game, 
but principally as a medium for making 
public property available for private use. 


The theory has been that what 
taged the individual was, by that fact, 
of public advantage. Individual success 
has been the inspiration of our nationai 
life, and to what better use might the 
public wealth be put than the encourage- 
ment of individual enterprise? So we 
threw open our public lands that the 
hardy might scramble for their posses- 
sion: we held out the gold and coal of 
our mines as a bait to the adventurous; 
and as with lands and mines, so 
franchises and all manner of special 
privileges. The national domain became 
a grab-bag at a country fair, and each 
man’s worth was measured by what he 
could snatch for himself. “The coun- 
try must be developed!” we eried, and 
naively saw no distinction between de- 
velopment and exploitation. 


advan- 


with 


HARPER’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


railroads, for ex- 
not stimulate in- 
build and 
not the lands of a 
which to encourage hus- 
tling entrepreneurs? So, through Fed- 
eral aid, we dispensed more than a hun- 
dred and _ fifty-eight 
which, up to June, 1907, the railroads 
had established title to a hundred and 
eight million. More than railroad, 
it is true, justified the observation of a 
prospecting English capitalist 
1856 examined the Illinois 
“This is railway company,” he 
wrote 


Did we not need 
ample? Then why 
dividual initiative to 
them ¢ Had we 
continent with 


pe ISSESS 


million acres, of 


one 


who in 
Central. 
not a 
home; “it is a land company.” 
But what of that? Were we not contriv- 
ing the greatest and most costly railroad 
system in the world? 

And so the pork-barrel philosophy of 
government itself established as a 
first aid to American civilization. The 
dignity and power of the central govern- 
ment were recklessly subordinated to the 
promotion of And the 
public had acquiesced in the theory that 
4 principal function of government was 
to stimulate individual enterprise by the 
dispensation of publie property, it be- 


got 


business. once 


came the part of simple wisdom to com- 
for publi whether of land 
or franchises or other special privileges, 
in an organized and systematic way. 
Out of this wisdom grew the lobby, pat- 
ronage, and the spoils system, and the 
organized control of elections. 
mental places of all kinds 
ously, in the postal service 


pete grants, 


Govern- 
as, conspicu- 
came to be 
assigned not for technical fitness, but for 
ability to line up the local vote behind 
the representative of a particular faction 
or lobby. The lobbies assumed the reins 
of government, and the strength 
of each lobby in particular and of all 
lobbies in common depended upon the 
number of places available for distribu- 
tion, the Federal pay-roll grew even as 
The annual Rivers 
and Harbors bill is a perfect monument 
to the efficiency of the pork-barrel phi 
losophy of government. In a sprightly 
essay, now unhappily out of print, Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart 
brated the wonder of it. 
“Was the bill of general utility?’ Pro- 
fessor Hart asks. “If not, it was from 
no lack of effort to cover the whole area 


since 


the morning-glory. 


has cele- 
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A CURE FOR 


of the United States. It is a little hard 
to judge how useful the greater number 
of works may be, for some of them are 
not familiar, and several of the places 
mentioned in the bill modestly avoid 
the publicity of a gazetteer. Of course, 
every New- Englander knows precisely 
the location of the ‘western channel of 
Lynn Harbor, leading to the Point of 
Pines,’ and sees the national necessity 
for its receiving $1,000. But why should 
Hyannis Harbor get $5,000, Aransas 
Pass $60,000, Wapoo Cut $2,500, and 
Upper Willamette River $7,500? They 
all seem of equal importance to the great 
commerce of the United States. Why 
should Dueck Creek, Delaware, have 
$3,000, and Mispillion Creek, in the same 
State, notwithstanding a larger nate, 
be put off with $2,000? Why should 
Currituck Sound, Coanjok Bay, and 
North River Bar, North Carolina, re- 
ceive conjointly only as much as Con- 
tentia Creek, near by? Is it fair that 
money should be appropriated for the 
Big Sulphur, the Yallabusha, the Pa- 
nunkey, the Chefuncto River, and Bogue 
Phalia, while the ‘silvery Charles’ is 
put off with a pitiful survey? What 
power other than that of a Modern Lan- 
guage Association can ever hope to ‘im- 
prove’ the Rivers Skagit, Steilaquamish, 
Nootsack, Snoquomish, and Snoqual- 
mie ¢ 

No one to-day knows in advance the 
purposes for which Congress will vote 
money. Neither is there any check upon 
the amount to be expended. During 
a Congressional session, a vast number 
of appropriation bills are introduced 
ind bandied about from committee to 
committee, and when the contending 
interests of the various lobbies have 
reached an equilibrium, are “ jammed 
through” amid tumult and confusion 
and bewildering coruscations of ora- 
tory. For the basis of Federal appropria- 
tions to-day is not a soberly considered 
programme of public welfare, but an 
intricate mesh of trades between Repre- 
sentatives and Representatives, Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, Congress and 
the Executive, for the advancement of 
individual and local rather than public 
or national interests. And the com- 
placent citizen of Duck Creek and Chi- 
cago, Wapoo Cut and New York, Coanjok 
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Bay and San Francisco, is myopically 
confident of his self-governing status 
as long as the savor of the pork-barrel 
sweetens the breath of his nostrils. 

While the government is regarded as 
primarily a dispenser of gifts, the first 
consideration must be that jobs shall 
multiply, that contracts shall be abun- 
dant, that as many voters and herders 
of voters as possible shall feed from th 
public trencher. So long as this point 
of view prevails, how can exact knowl- 
edge of the ramifications of the govern- 
ment, its properties and projects, the 
number of places on the pay-roll, or the 
administrative necessity of those places, 
be anything more than an embarrassment 
and hindrance to the creation of more 
jobs and places? Such traffic flourishes 
best in darkness. While it survives, 
governmental efficiency in a modern 
social sense must remain impossible. 

“It is an accepted fact,” says Mr. 
Cleveland, “that the local offices of the 
government are largely controlled for po- 
litical patronage. In the postal service, 
the customs service, the internal-revenue 
service, the land offices, and other field 
services of the government, there is 
duplication and waste. Wherever th 
snoils system is still in vogue, inefficiency 
must continue—the motive of a man 
must necessarily be pull rather than 
push.’ 

Why, for example, should the light- 
heuse and life-saving services maintain 
separate organizations? Both have sta- 
tions along the coast in close proximity, 
both have practically the same adminis- 
trative problems to meet, and yet they 
are operated as if they owed allegiance 
to entirely separate governments, at an 
annual cost at least a hundred thousand 
dollars in excess of what would be neces- 
sary if they were united, as they might 
readily be, in a single service. Why 
should the revenue-cutter service main- 
tain a Lilliputian flotilla to do the work 
that could better be done by a_ branch 
of our leisured navy? Why should the 
government printing-office cart its tons 
of documents the length of Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the District post-office, and 
the District post-office then cart them 
back again to the railway station across 
the street from the _ printing - office? 


Why—but the questions of this character 
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Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency has prepared a survey 
from which whoever will may know what 
the government are, 
what its activities, what the departments, 


the prope rties of 


bureaus, and operating units for the per- 
formance of these activities, and the or- 
ganic relation of these properties and ae- 
And as a means 
of simplifying the formulation and grasp 
of policies and the public control of their 
execution, the Commission has proposed 


tivities one to another. 


an annual national budget, supplemented 
by a system of reports through which the 
uses of annual appropriations may be- 
come subject to current publicity. 

To replace the darkness and confusion 
of the pork-barrel system of government, 
the Commission proposes that the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, as the responsible 
heads of the administration elected by 
the people, shall year prepare a 
budgetary programme for the ensuing 
vear; that this programme shall take the 
form of a detailed statement of proposed 
expenditures so arranged that Congress 
may approve or reject them item by 
item: that it shall be made the subject 
of public hearings and publie discussion 
before acted upon by 
that shall not add 
those submitted for legislative considera- 
tion by the Executive branch; and that 
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after this working programme has been 
publiely discussed, financed by Congress, 
ind certified by the Executive, it shall be 
unlawful for any head of a department 
or other governmental employee to use 
the appropriations for any other purposes 
than those for which they were specifically 
granted. Furthermore, the Commission 
proposes a system of current record and 
regular and timely report through which 
the work of each service may be current- 
ly revealed to the people. In other words, 
it recommends the adoption of what is 
fundamentally the English budgetary 
plan, under which the Executive branch, 
acting for the people, is made responsible 
for the formulation of a working pro- 
gramme of public and the 
legislature, acting as a board of control, 


business, 


is made responsible for deciding whether 
the budgetary proposals are in harmony 
with the public will, and for determining 
what funds shall be raised and appro- 
priated for putting the programme into 
effect. 

The adoption of this recommendation 
would, indeed, involve a complete re- 
versal of our present governmental pro- 
cedure, under which Congress not only 
controls the public purse, but also for- 
mulates such policies as the nation has. 
At the same time, however, it would mean 
a return to what was apparently the in- 
tention of the founders of the republic. 
The original duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, modeled after the English 
practice, were “to prepare and report 
estimates of public revenue and _ publie 
expenditures ”; in other words, it 
evidently contemplated by the authors 
of the government that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, acting as finance minister 
ef the administration, should submit to 
Congress a budget as a definite admin- 
istrative proposal. But this 
came to because of 
tility that grew up between Congress 
and the Exeeutive. The fear of the 
monarch, even an elected one, was strong 
in the land. The Executive, walking in 
slippery ways, forbore to exercise his 
constitutional right to prepare a budget, 
and evaded the responsibility of sub- 
mitting it through his finance minister 

After the time of Alexander Hamilton, 
the originally contemplated powers of 
the Secretary of the Treasury were whit- 
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tled away by a series of restrictive 
statutes, until all powers of initiative in 
the formulation of a working programme 
were taken away from him; his dignity 
was gradually reduced from that of the 
President’s finance minister to that of 
an editorial clerk without discretion be- 
yond that of seeing that the depart- 
mental heads—to whom the duty of pre- 
paring estimates was shifted—submitted 
their requests for money in the form 
prescribed by Congress. Congress, domi 
nated by the pork-barrel philosophy of 
government, prescribed forms of dark- 
ness rather than forms of light. To-day 
the heads of departments as often as not 
leave the preparation of the estimates to 
their subordinates; there is no legal 
requirement that they shall give them 
their personal supervision. These sub- 
ordinates, ungoverned by any Federal or 
departmental policy, place their estimates 
as high as seems discreet, and then de- 
pend upon lobbying and wire-pulling to 
set as much for themselves as they can. 
Factional rivalry within the departments 
has resulted from this practice, which, 
since the Secretary of the Treasury has 
no power of review over the departmental 
estimates, destroys the possibility of a 
unified Federal programme. The esti- 
mates as they reach Congress represent 
a multiplicity of discordant interests in- 
stead of a single coherent plan of public 
work. 

For when Congress destroyed the bud- 
getary function of the Executive and 
his finance minister, it carefully avoided 
assuming those functions itself. Jnstead 
of creating a budgetary committee out 
of its own membership to formulate a 
working programme for the government 
is a whole, to establish a system of ac- 
curate record and current publicity, to 
establish standards of efficiency, and to 
relate expenditure to revenue and rev- 
enue to proposed expenditure, it placed 
the whole business of Federal finance 
on the plum-tree basis, of which Pro- 
fessor Hart’s biography of the Rivers 
and Harbors bill is a perfect illustration. 
There are ten appropriation committees 
in Congress; and although —with the 
exception of the Committee on Agri- 
culture—no one of these committees has 
complete charge of the estimates of any 
one department, they rarely come to- 
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gether for the purpose of getting a bird’s- 
eye view of the needs of the individual 
departments under their divided juris- 
diction, they never confer with the ob- 
ject of seeing the needs of all the ser- 
Moreover, 
the Official Congressional Directory of 


vices in Federal perspective. 


January, 1912, shows that in no single 
instance is a member of a committee 
having jurisdiction of the appropriations 
to a given department also a member of 
the committee having jurisdiction over 
the expenditures of the same department. 
Under these conditions, one is not sur- 
prised to read in a Presidential message 
of June, 1912, that “ notwithstanding the 
magnitude and complexity of the busi- 
ness which is each year conducted by 
the Executive and financed by Congress, 
and the vital relation which each gov- 
ernment activity bears to the welfare of 
the people, there is at present no pro- 
vision for reporting revenues, expendi- 
tures, and estimates for appropriations 
in such manner that the Executive, be- 
fore submitting estimates, and each mem- 
ber of Congress, and the people, after 
estimates have been submitted, may know 
what has been done by the government 
or what the government proposes to do!” 

This is the situation which the Com- 
mission believes can be remedied only 
by a national budget—“the only ef- 
fective means whereby the Executive 
may be made responsible for getting be- 
fore the country a definite, well - con- 
sidered, comprehensive programme of 
publie business with respect to which 
the legislature must assume responsi- 
bility to the people either for action or 
inaction.” Without such an instrument 
conscientiously used by the Executive, 
the people of the country must remain 
hopelessly in the dark as to “what has 
been done by the government, or what 
the government proposes to do.” Civie 
myopia must remain a pervasive national 
disease. 

But even with a budget—a definitely 
predetermined plan of work to be done 
how can the Executive be expected to 
put it efficiently into force while posi- 
tions in the government service continue 
to be assigned to spoilsmen instead of 
to non-political technical experts? What 
have a man’s partisan affiliations to do 
with his ability to design a building, to 
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operate a system of cost accounting, or 
to make and report meteorological ob- 
servations? How can the government 
ever be made an efficient instrument of 
publie work so long as the working staff 
is subject to the ecaprice of shifting 
partisan control? It is right and natural 
that the President’s Cabinet should, like 
the President, belong to the momentari- 
ly ascendant popular majority, and that 
they should determine the policy of the 
administration just as they should con- 
trol the policy behind the movements 
of the army and navy. But why should 
the expert civil staff be changed and dis- 
organized with each shift in adminis- 
trative policy. any more than the tech- 
nical staff of the army and navy? If 
permanence and cumulative experience 
are good for the military branches, why 
are they not equally good for the civil 
branches ? 

In the interest of efficiency, the Com- 
mission believes that all technical posi- 
tions whatsoever should be filled, upon 
due test of qualification, by the President 
alone; that such appointments should be 
without term; that removal should fol- 
low only upon proof of incompetence. 
In other words, that the entire civil staff 
should be reorganized with a view to 
efficient service to the entire nation 
rather than with a view to efficient ser- 
vice to lobbies or partisan political 
groups. 

The spirit of these proposals is typified 
in the Commission’s recommendation that 
there should be in each department one 
permanent assistant secretary who would 
be in effect the permanent business man- 
ager of the department, through whom 
the experience of the department would 
be made immediately available to each 
incoming secretary. It is recognized that 
the assistant secretaries are, as a rule, 
merely adjuncts to the secretaries them- 
selves; that, like the secretaries, they are 
channels through which the policy of 
the administration is transmitted to the 
working staff; that they are rightly po- 
litieal in character; and that it is there- 
fore proper that they should change with 
the administration. The recommenda- 
tion that one assistant secretary should 
be permanent is intended to keep the 
working staff intact and to protect it 
against the demoralization which comes 


to-day during the fumbling period when 
a new administration is attempting to 
acquaint itself with its tools. 

But the object of these recommenda- 
tions is not a government by experts, but 
a government of the people through ex- 
perts. Unless the budget—the working 
programme—is formulated in harmony 
with the publie will, unless it is financed 
and carried out with conscientious regard 
for the public interest, it will not accom- 
plish the salutary purposes for which it 
is designed. The publie will, behind the 
administration and Congress, must be 
enlightened, alert, inspired by clear so- 
cial ideals. So long as the pork-barrel 
spirit prevails among the people, it will 
survive in the government; so long as 
the people remain ignorant of the meth- 
ods and current activities of the civil 
service, government must inevitably re- 
main the tool of lobbies and factions 
rather than the servant of the nation as 
a whole. 

In cities where the budgetary method 
has been adopted—in Philadelphia, and 
in New York, through the energy of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search; in Milwaukee and Schenectady, 
under the Socialist administrations—the 
budget has been made the center of a 
new system of civie education. These 
communities have adopted the practice 
of holding annual budget exhibits, in 
which, by means of charts and diagrams 
and attractive pictorial devices, the rec- 
ord of the preceding year’s work is made 
manifest to the people; each division and 
bureau strives to justify its request for 
renewed appropriations by a showing of 
work accomplished. During these ex- 
hibits lectures are given by experts, 
drawn from within and without the pub- 
lie service. The financial authorities 
hold publie hearings at which all citizens 
are invited to criticize work done and 
projected. Every effort is made to in- 
duce the people to share in the formula- 
tion of publie policies and in the control 
of the services charged with the execu- 
tion of these policies. In Milwaukee, 
under the administration of Mayor 
Seidel, every project contemplated by 
the administration was made the subject 
of advanced publicity through the official 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency. 
Bulletins and news-letters were prepared 
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on the milk-supply, plumbing and house- 
drain inspection, garbage collection, ref- 
use incineration, educational work and 
publications of the health department, 
water-wastes survey, free legal aid, the 
newsboys of Milwaukee, ete. The theory 
underlying this practice is that govern- 
ment must be the day-by-day concern of 
the citizens, and that it cannot serve 
the people satisfactorily or efficiently un- 
less it makes itself, and is made, cur- 
rently subject to enlightened public super- 
vision. 

Precisely this programme is recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency as the best 
means for domesticating the Federal gov- 
ernment—as a cure for civic myopia. If 
the recommendations of the Commission 
should be adopted, as much money would 
be spent in exhibiting the current work 
of the government as is now spent upon 
the accumulation of fossil remains and 
historical curios in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the National Museum. A 
non-partisan publicity staff would be 
organized to prepare facts about the 
current activities of the government for 
the use of newspapers and magazines, 
and for direct circulation in readable 
form among the people through the post- 
office. 

“For lack of exact data,” says Mr. 
Cleveland, chairman of the Commission, 
“*the will of the people’ is likely to-day 
to be nothing more than an emotional 
reaction controlled by a ‘Committee on 
Rumor.’ This is the kind of public opin- 
ion that to-day surrounds both citizens 
and publie servants. This is the back- 
ground for Executive action. The Com- 
mittee on Rumor is in turn controlled by 
the selfish group of spoilsmen who domi- 
nate our institutions, our policies, and 
polities, and will continue to do so as 
long as complete, accurate, and prompt 
information is not made available in a 
form which can readily be assimilated 
by the layman. Waste and inefficiency 
in government naturally result from the 
inability of the citizens and of the officers 
of government to see the problem of 
government in perspective, and their 
consequent inability to think intelligent- 
ly about questions presented for expres- 
sion of opinion and for action. At the 
present time no means is provided for 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 753.—59 
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presenting such information in such a 
way that it may be considered in per- 
spective by Congress, the Executive, or 
the people. The American people to-day 
are in the dark, and the public is labor- 
ing under the handicap which can be 
overcome only by making exact knowl- 
edge currently available as a basis for 
judgment.” 

The common objection to such a pro- 
gramme is that the ordinary busy citizen 
cannot be expected to keep himself cur- 
rently informed of governmental activi- 
ties, that the details of public adminis- 
tration are too difficult for his layman’s 
comprehension. The answer is that 
these matters cease to be difficult when 
the average citizen becomes sufliciently 
interested in them, and that when he 
fails in this interest he repudiates his 
primary responsibility as a member of 
the democracy. Men do not find the 
daily financial reports of banks and 
corporations and stock-exchange transac- 
tions difficult when they have money in- 
vested or on deposit. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women take delight in 
mastering the intricacies of baseball 
records, even to the minutest biograph- 
ical details of pitchers and fielders and 
the men on the bench. 

The State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University has just distributed 
one of its monthly Announcers. These 
announcers are published, the university 
explains, for the purpose of acquainting 
the people of the State with the kinds 
of work which are in progress at the State 
College of Agriculture, and “of which 
the public should have knowledge.” They 
deal with scientific investigations, ex- 
tension enterprises on farms and among 
the people, forthcoming bulletins, reading 
courses, local school facilities, and kin- 
dred matters. 

Such work is being done by colleges 
and experiment stations in all parts of 
the country. It is admirable work. But 
is not the business of efficient govern- 
ment as important? The President’s 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
has wrought out a corrective for our 
civie myopia. Until the people see to it 
that the Commission’s projected pro- 
gramme of civic education is put into 
effect, efficient government will remain 
impossible and self-government a fiction. 
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HE friends who were disputing the 

respective merits of Europe and 

America had been brought to the 
verge of reciprocal violence in the dif- 
ferences of opinion exasperated by a 
magazine article which they had been 
reading. The article dealt with the con- 
trasting travel methods of the rival con- 
tinents: their systems of checking and 
not checking baggage; their reasonable 
and unreasonable charges for sleeping- 
car accommodations; their pretense of 
feeding the railroad passenger, and their 
practice of either surfeiting or starving 
him; their conveying him and his bag- 
gage to and from the station by the 
same cab, and their separation of the 
man and his baggage by means of the 
local transfer agencies, with their for- 
tuitous reunion late at night or early 
the next morning. 

Many convincing things had been said 
on both sides, so that the real wonder 
was that each friend should have con- 
tinued of his own mind and not become 
of the other’s. Now, as they issued from 
their parlor-car in the latest of our 
grand new metropolitan’ stations, they 
almost fell on their faces in the effort to 
treat the level they stepped upon as an 
optical illusion; they were so used to 
stumbling down three or four steps from 
the car to the ground. But they were 
caught and held from disaster in the 
strong embrace of two red-capped porters 
who were there in a feint of always be- 
ing at hand on the arrival of trains, 
instead of wandering remotely in space, 
after their real nature; they took the 
friends’ suit-cases, insisted on their over- 
coats and umbrellas, and almost removed 
and brushed their hats. When they real- 
ized the whole fact the friends ex- 
claimed together with their first, proud, 
glad breath, “Ah, this is something 
like !”? 

But with this joint ery their agree- 
ment ended; for he whom we shall call 
the American, in distinction from him 


we will know as the European (though 
both were in most things of an in- 
distinguishable fellow - citizenship), in- 
stantly added: “ Yes, like England. On 
the Continent the ladders are longer 
than ours are, everywhere except in 
New York. We had to climb, even in 
Boston; but did you ever climb into a 
first-class carriage at Pisa? It’s like 
mounting a horse, with both stirrups on 
the other side of the saddle.” 

“Oh, those poor Italians! Don’t talk 
of their government-owned trains!” the 
European protested. 

“Tt’s the same in France, where they’re 
company-owned,” the American replied, 
“and you may bet that every little fence- 
corner stop in this country will have 
these levels when they’re still using Jad- 
ders in Paris and Madrid. Look at 
these red-capped porters of ours! 
They’ve got them in the large stations 
all over the country already.” 

“Yes,” the European scorned back, 
“but they’re invisible most of the time, 
and here in New York they supplement 
them with a black-capped porter whom 
they won’t let come to the trains. I paid 
fifty cents to get my bag carried from 
the street to the cars when I left New 
York the other day. In Europe everywhere 
the porter abounds; he superabounds, 
and he’s in sight, and he’s grateful for 
sixpence or half a frane or fifty cen- 
tesimi or twenty-five pfennig. You'll see 
how these fellows will verbally ignore 
our quarter-dollars when they put us 
into our taxi. And what do you say to 
that lukewarm gorge we had in the 
dining-ear ?”’ 

“We ought to have gone in earlier,” 
the American hardily maintained. 

“When we weren’t hungry. In Eng- 
land, and even on the Continent, a 
dining-car agent comes round and takes 
your order and gives you a number, in- 
stead of a darky shouting out, ‘ Fuhst 
eall for dinnah in the dining-cah!’ or 
second, or last. We waited for the last, 
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and even then when we crowded in we 
kept a lot of famishing women at the 
door in a crush of waiters, with things 
spilling from their trays all over every- 
body.” 

‘You know it wasn’t as bad as that; 
and if it were, it would not be as bad 
as the bad faith of the dining-car com- 
pany on the express from Carlsbad to 
Ostend. They promised me dinner and 
breakfast, and I got the dinner all right 
before we pulled into Nuremberg; but 
when I woke next morning I saw our 
train leaving my breakfast behind in a 
ear that tried to hail us from a way- 
station somewhere. We stopped twenty 
minutes at Brussels, but our polyglot 
trainmen had lost all their languages 
overnight, and couldn’t or wouldn’t tell 
me whether I had time for a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee. In the restaurant 
the waiters had gone dumb and wouldn’t 
hazard a guess. I fasted till I got to 
Ostend, and I almost cried over my 
coffee and cold chicken on the boat.” 

3ut the coffee and cold chicken were 
good, weren’t they ?”’ 

“When I got them, yes. But I might 
have been dead by that time. By the 
way, did you ever lunch on the express 
from Paris to Boulogne? The nice ad- 
justment of the company’s food to the 
famine of the passenger is a triumph of 
science in studying to keep just short 
of the point of inanition.” 

3ut it wasn’t a lukewarm gorge, I’m 
sure; it was served hot, and it was ap- 
petizing— 

“Only too appetizing,” the American 
consented. “TI could have eaten three 
times as much as I got. The chicken 
wing I got was in flight; the final slice 
f ice-cream was no thicker than the 
lace-edged paper it was served on.” 

“ Well, what do you say to Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s experience with the diner that 
wasn’t put on till he got to Elkhart— 
two hours behind time?” 

“That was rough, but it doesn’t often 
happen on a train that pays you a dollar 
for every hour’s retard.” 

* And what impudence,” the European 
said, “to suppose that two dollars would 
compensate you for your loss of time 
and temper on an eighteen-hours’ run! 
I’m glad Bennett ‘gave it’ to that pre- 
tentious flier.” 
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“ Well, they’ve clipped the flier’s wings, 
anyway, so that now you’re never half 
as hungry at Elkhart as I was at Ostend. 
By the way, don’t you think Bennett’s 
observation about the best we’ve ever 
had from an Englishman? Of course, 
it isn’t of X-ray effect; he doesn’t pre- 
tend it is; but for snap-shotting it seems 
to me wonderfully sharp and clear. He 
not only sees us well, but he philoso- 
phizes us admirably.” 

“Ye-e-s,” the European relucted, with 
what seemed a native contrary-minded- 
ness. “He is good—better about our 
manners than our tastes—our ethics 
than our esthetics. At least I didn’t care 
so much for those chapters on art among 
us; I don’t know that I care so much 
for art itself among us. We haven’t had 
time to grow our old masters yet, or the 
taste for them. We mostly like the vul- 
garest among our young masters. But 
that has nothing to do with the question 
of whether the transfer company will 
deliver my trunk before I go to bed 
to-night.” 

“Tt has to do with the question that’s 
just occurred to me: whether any people 
besides ourselves care what foreign ob- 
servers say of them? I don’t mean purr 
or pout at it, but are they at all inter- 
ested?” the American suggested. 

“T was interested in friend Bennett’s 
observations because they were so clever, 
and so just for the most part. I doubt 
if the American ‘home,’ as the owner 
of it likes to eall his dwelling, has ever 
been so fully appreciated.” 

“Yes,” the American persisted, “ but 
does an Englishman care whether you 
like the thorough refrigeration of his 
‘home,’ where you’re kept in cold-storage 
for a week-end? If you don’t like it, he 
is surprised and rather sorry for you; 
but otherwise he doesn’t mind.” 

“Well, perhaps if the truth was known, 
we don’t much mind. The foreign ob- 
server excites us, but that’s about all. 
What really concerns us,” the European 
contended, “is whether we are as com- 
fortable outside of our houses, in the 
street or on the road, as we ought to be 
and might be.” 

“T suppose,” the American returned, 
thoughtfully, “some might say that what 
really ought to concern us is whether we 
deserve to be as comfortable as we are.” 
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By this time the friends had got a 
taxi with the joint effort of themselves 
and their porters in bulging through the 
clump of other passengers hemming the 
starter round, and paying him about 
three times what they ought to have paid 
for their fare. They had made the por- 
ters put their suit-cases inside with 
them, and so saved the extra charge 
they would have had to pay if the cases 
had been put outside. They had seen 
that the taxi clock was working, and that 
the driver did not look so much like an 
ex-convict as a taxi-driver ought to look; 
and yet the European was not satisfied. 
He said: “The last time I was in Lon- 
don I drove about for miles and miles 
in a taxi, trying to get into a hotel when 
all the hotels were full. When I found 
a room at last, I asked my taxi-cabman 
what I should pay. He looked at his 
clock and said, ‘ Five shillings.” I was 
sorry I hadn’t engaged him for the night, 
and spent it in his cab.” 

“Well,” the American said, “the last 
time I came up from my steamer at 
Tenth Street to my flat in Fiftieth I 
paid the starter five dollars, which was 
exactly twice what I paid for the same 
distance in going. I asked the driver 
the name of his company, and wrote to 
the management in protest. I got no 
answer, and after a time I heard that 
the company had gone out of business. 
I consoled myself by reflecting that I 
had helped a worthy corporation to retire 
on its earnings.” 

“And what is the moral of all that?’ 
the European demanded. 

“That we ought either to have been 
met at the station by our private auto- 
mobiles, or taken our suit-cases in hand 
and walked or got a trolley-car.” The 
American laughed mockingly, and the 
European grimly assented: 

“Yes, there is no golden mean with 
us. There is richer and there is poorer, 
but there is no golden mean.” 

“Oh yes, there is. But you don’t go 
deep enough for it. You expect to find 
the golden mean among those who live 
on ten thousand a year. You must look 
for it among those who live on a thou- 
sand. We think we want comforts, you 
and I: but we really want luxuries. We 
have the means for them in Europe, and 
we get the habit of going there for them. 


Well, in some things we get the luxuries; 
in others not even the comforts. Did 
you ever go from Paris to Marseilles by 
sleeping-car? It costs you nine dollars 
for the fourteen hours’ run, and you 
spend the time stifling among stenches 
indescribable in a cabin which you share 
with another, opening into a lavatory 
which you share with two others from 
the next cabin. For three dollars you 
get a Pullman berth from New York 
to Cleveland, and you dream the same 
number of hours away behind your cur- 
tains in a long, well-ventilated saloon. 
Mr. Bennett prefers the European plan. 
He thinks ours indecent, I believe.” 

“And so do I,” the European ex- 
claimed. “I would rather stifle in pri- 
vate than dream in public, and I would 
rather share my wash-bowl with three 
than with thirty others.” 

“Tt is a matter of taste,” the Amer- 
ican allowed. “What I say is that you 
ean’t always have what you want for 
your money, even for a great deal of 
your money, even in Europe. Sometimes 
you can, sometimes you can’t. I'll tell 
you what: we seem to be getting the 
good things from Europe about as fast 
as we can stand them. We won’t always 
fall up or down stairs to or from our 
trains. Our dining-car meals are messes 
of pottage which we have to sell our birth- 
rights to pay for; but perhaps the time 
will come when we shall have a slight 
refection well cooked, at a cost within 
the means of the decent average folk in 
the day-coach. I don’t believe we shall 
have it sooner. The genius of our civ- 
ilization seems to be, No good that is 
not the good of the greatest number.” 

“T think number one is the greatest 
number,” the European retorted. 

“Well, that’s where you fall down,” 
the American said. “ That’s the common, 
Old- World mistake. You must think 
again. Every time our taxi lurches that 
way,” he added, as the vehicle bounded 
into and out of a break in the asphalt, 
“T feel that you’re getting your come- 
uppings as a heartless aristocrat. For 
my own part, I enjoy it. Hello! Here 
we are, at our own dear family hotel. 
1 suppose you will deny it.” 

“Oh no. I recognize the glad rush 
of the tip-taking bell-boy,” the European 
said, as the kind young darky opened 
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the taxi door, “and I love him when I 
pay him most.” 

The European’s heart was, in fact, so 
much softened that he united with the 
American in giving the chauffeur thirty 
cents over and above the starter’s atro- 
cious charge for the taxi. 

“ What’s in that extra they’re crying?” 
he asked. “ Why do they always use an 
unintelligible, inarticulate lament in ecry- 
ing extras?” 

“Tt’s to stimulate the curiosity with- 
out satisfying it, except through the sale 
of a paper,” the American answered, and 
the bell-boy explained: 

“Gunmen convicted.” 

“Convicted, are they?” the European 
temporized, as they followed the bell-boy 
within, and shook hands with the clerk, 
and got their keys. 

“What!” the American demanded. 
“Toes nothing satisfy you? Did you 
want them acquitted ?” 

“Tt would have been simpler. Now 
they will have to be killed.” 

“Yes, that is the scriptural logie of 
it,’ the American said, not very gaily. 
‘T wish they could be reformed instead 
of killed. Perhaps in Europe they would 
be reformed? Come!” : 

“In Europe they wouldn’t exist north 
of Naples. The bravo, even in Italy, 
went out in the seventeenth century. 
3ut in New York we have him as large 
as life in the full electric glare of the 
twentieth.” 

“Well, it’s tremendously dramatic. 
In every phase of it from beginning to 
end it’s impossibly romantic, and it’s so 
interwoven with the very roots of our 
civic being that it seems impossible to 
extirpate it.” 

“Yes; and killing these fellows may 
do them some good (though they won’t 
believe it, poor wretches!), but it won’t 
do us any. It will be suppressing the 
symptoms, not curing the disease. Noth- 
ing but race suicide can reach that.” 

The American laughed. “ Aren’t you 
a little, a very little, pessimistic ?” 
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“Ts pessimism a fault?” 

“Tt isn’t a virtue, I suppose. Now, 
I take a brighter view of the matter, and 
you'll find that most people will. All 
the newspapers to-morrow will rejoice 
in the doom of these rats caught in the 
trap as if the whole plague-bearing race 
of vermin were exterminated. I think 
that’s a very good sign. If we were all 
to despair, as you do, the rats would soon 
have it their own way in everything.” 

“As it is, those that are not killed 
will run to their holes and lie quaking 
for a while. We shall put four actual 
bravoes to death, but if their trade is 
as practicable as it seems, a thousand 
potential bravoes will survive them.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble? Is our in- 
fernal prosperity, our atrocious comfort, 
our greed for money and the abomina- 
tions which it can buy, at fault? Or is 
it the hunger and cold and homelessness 
which co-exist with our prosperity?” the 
American demanded. “ And was it bet- 
ter, after we had escaped the road’s semi- 
weekly accident, to walk smoothly out of 
our train to-night into the arms of those 
two kind porters, or to fall down the 
steps in the old way and break our necks, 
and have to lug our own grips to the 
taxi? For my part, as long as there are 
such thorough believers in the European 
plan around as you, I shall never despair 
of the republic.” 

“You’re the good sort that make mé 
despair,” the European said, so bitterly 
that the American laughed. 

They had been coming up to their 
floor in the elevator, and neither noticed 
that they were holding it there. The 
bell rang from below, and the elevator- 
boy said, “T’ll have to take you down 
again, unless—” 

“Oh, all right!” they agreed in saying 
as they stepped out, and as they went 
their. separate ways down the corridor 
they called to each other, “ Well, good 
night, old fellow,” and, “Same to you,” 
and again they agreed, “ We'll both see 
it differently in the morning.” 
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IIE seriousness of life is its most 

obvious feature; but we do not 

attribute this gravity to the life 
of the soul. Rather, as in Longfellow’s 
“Psalm,” we think of that as “real” 
and “earnest,” and give it the elation 
of immortality. 

We are serious in our drudgeries, and 
these are well calculated to induce a 
serious mood, which may run over into 
our pleasures, so that we take these seri- 
ously. Fear and servility take on a 
serious mien, which is no less fitting to 
triflers and slaves of gaiety. For seri- 
ousness is as nearly allied to levity as 
it is to gravity—to both in that kind of 
emptiness pictured in Tennyson’s “ Vision 
of Sin” 

“ All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that riseth up 
And is lightly laid again.” 


As levity is distinct from real levitation 

from the uplift of the spirit—so is 
that gravity which belongs to mere heavi- 
ness of thought and feeling, inert, and 
impervious to light, distinct from that 
of poise and pondering, where thought 
is in libration, as a bird is in flight, 
and there is no dull thud of falling; it 
is the difference between a spent meteor 
and a star. In the psychical as in the 
physical world, gravitation is attraction. 

The world is full of things which have 
serious aspects: dead levels of utility, 
perfunctory business; grief that, for all 
its poignancy, must wear the inky cloak; 
the staleness of custom and all kinds 
of dumb show; prostrations, mock hu- 
milities; timid and selfish solicitudes, 
even those which debase faith, and most 
abound in the extremely modish and 
conventional periods of civilization. Se- 
riousness therefore is a very common 
mood. But it is contrary to natural in- 
stinct. The joy-loving peasants of south- 
ern Europe were wont in former times 
to turn their labor into play and make a 
festival of harvest and vintage, and un- 








sophisticated sailors have always adapted 
the motions of toil to those of song. The 
wine-god has ever been invoked as the 
liberator of the depressed. The inert 
things for the uses of life—houses, uten- 
sils, furniture, and dress—have been 
lifted out of their dulness by the shaping 
hand of art. 

Looked at superficially, our own time 
would seem to be very flatly serious 
Industrial operations on so vast a scale 
and so exclusively mechanical, swelling 
the population of towns and cities to th 
detriment of agriculture; the social and 
political problems resulting from indus 
trial conditions, and the sheerly practical! 
trend which has been given to education 
by engrossing economic interests, do not 
present to our mind a view of life with 
any festive or esthetic relief, or an) 
spiritual uplift. The more we fix our 
regard upon these external and conspic 
uous features of our material progress, 
the more depressing they seem; and w 
are not comforted by the reflection that 
they could not have been avoided if ther: 
was to be any such progress at all. 

We are to some extent consoled by th: 
fact that, while our economic develop 
ment has immensely widened and grow: 
in complexity during two generations, 
the condition of industrial workers has 
been greatly improved as compared with 
what it was when Mrs. Browning wrot: 
The Cry of the Children and Mrs. Gas 
kell portrayed English factory life in 
Mary Barton. It is true that this is 
consider the pathetic aspects of the situa 
tion rather than those which we hav: 
called “serious.” Yet the simple fact 
that there is to-day a quickness and 
power of human sympathy which did not 
exist sixty years ago, as a general and 


controlling impulse, is in itself some- 


thing more significant than any special 


relief it has brought to suffering human- 
ity; it helps us to believe in the exalta- 
tion of our humanism, in some invisible 


ascension of the soul to which we ma) 
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EDITOR’S STUDY 


hopefully turn from the apparently de- 
pressing view of our material civilization. 

The depression is actual in the sense 
that there is a burden to be borne by all 
men. The more things a man 
the greater his embarrassment. 


possesses, 


Even if 


he escapes the concerns of a_ business 
career, he has upon him the weight of his 
leisure. An education giving a man 


adequate mental equipment for practical 
life, technical, professional, or political, 
is from the beginning an exacting and 
wearisome discipline, the requirements of 
which are steadily increasing with the 
If from this com- 
plex system of thought and effort we suc- 
ceed in eliminating every feature which 


advance of progress. 


excites compassion, and every grievance 
of class, age, or sex, still, though there 
is no pathos, the burden remains. 

The fabric of a progressive civilization 
seems ever to grow more weighty and at 
the time more colorless. In the 
Empire it is far otherwise. 
Atlas, bearing the world upon his shoul- 
ders, fitly stands at the gateway of the 
West, the symbol of its serious business. 

It is interesting to note the change of 
tone in the Christian interpretation of 
life, in this respect, when the apostles 
addressed the Western world. The Gos- 
pel, coming first to those who were not 
to seek the things which the Gentiles 
sought, dispelled solicitude, pointed to 
the lilies of the field which neither toil 
nor spin, and to the birds of the air, sure 
of their unearned provision. In the 
epistles to the Gentiles no such heedless- 


same 


Ottoman 


ness of the morrow was enjoined, and the 
stern problems of life receive more em- 
phasis. There are passages in some of 
these epistles which show what an anx- 
ious concern this care-free, communistic 
Church of Jerusalem had become to those 
of the West. The social world is always 
re-enacting the story of Martha and 


Mary. It is to be hoped that Martha 
overhears, at least, some of the message 
that comes to Mary, thus sharing her 
“good part” and enabled more cheer- 


fully to bear the burden of both. 
This Atlas of ours is not a tragic figure, 
like Prometheus. He is bearing neither 
penalty nor a cross—only a burden; 
ind in such a ease, serious as it may be 
and we are supposing all sadness elimi- 
ated—it is a question of the strength 
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to bear the burden. Since he has borne 
it so long he may by now have acquired 
strength enough to sustain the weight of 
the whole solar But, leaving 
Atlas out, that is done for the universe 
by the attraction of gravitation, gravity 
being the measure of the attraction. 

Can we see how the burden which hu- 
manity is called upon to bear—or which 
it has ealled upon itself to bear, since by 


system. 


all other genera it is evaded—is lost in 
an attraction, in some power which not 
bears, but uplifts ? Why, there is to-day 
no deep student of our social economy 
who has not discovered that power and 
found it to be psychical. 

We have how Atlas is released 
from his burden. How much of the bur- 
den imposed upon man’s physical strength 
has in like manner been shifted to the 
forces of Nature—more and more as 
our knowledge of physics has increased! 
That is a familiar story. The 
of Aladdin’s lamp do not compare with 
those of 
The 


sel ves 


seen 


wonders 


science as applied to industry. 
mechanical are in them- 
dull and but how 
much they have lightened the labor of 
hands, and what an element of 
magical lies back of the whole 
serious business! The miracle is a good 
part of our modern romance. It 
sumes a spiritual significance when we 
consider to what fine issues a liberated 
humanity may rise. The litany of our 
faith well include a petition for 
still greater and more widely beneficent 
mechanical progress. 

The mightily 
that there is an immense surplus of power 


processes 


monotonous, 


men’s 
charm 


as- 


may 


leverage has grown so 
accumulated, and man rises superior to 
his burden. The multitude of toilers in 
every generation reach a higher plane of 
living as well as a new sense of power. 
A man’s feeling of partnership with Na- 
ture, when he is thus liberated, ceases to 
be associated with weariness and depres- 
sion and becomes an elation. It is only 
through collective activity that this van- 
tage-ground has been secured; and with 
every gain the sense of this human fel- 
lowship acquires greater momentum and 
meaning. As the human attitude 
toward Nature has become one of frank 
recognition, as if a white magic had dis- 
placed the black, and an open song the 
old secret incantations and conjurations, 


new 





— tire me 
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so the ancient secret brotherhoods of an 
abject proletariate have given place to 
the open fellowship of free men. 

Considering, then, simply the work of 
men’s hands on the earth, we find that 
with the diminution of its picturesque- 
ness and with the greater prominence of 
its dull, mechanical aspects, it loses its 
gravity and gains levitation, a detach- 
ment from the burden, freedom. The 
significance of mechanical progress is 
not only that it gives to manual labor 
an unearned increment such as social 
progress gives to land, but that the la- 
borer must have, moreover, the full ad- 
vantage of this leverage for the growth 
of his humanism. 

Here we touch the very foundation of 
psychical evolution, as such evolution 
must be regarded in a Christian civiliza- 
tion, the chief concern of which is the 
culture of the many. This is a culture 
which cannot be imparted to the multi- 
tude by our social Eminences, who are 
indeed always making attempts in this 
direction, the results of which are for 
the most part only regrettable because 
these attempts are so often unwise and 
show the lack of real culture in those 
who make them. It is too often assumed 
that education is culture, and people are 
encouraged in the belief that the acquisi- 
tion of information will not only give 
their children a better chance to rise in 
the world, but will be a benefit to their 
souls, that getting out of the ranks of 
manual labor into the “professions” is 
a real ascension. Education is important, 
but it is an opportunity for evil as well 
as for good. Real culture is not of the 
mind alone, but of the soul—of the dis- 
position and of the heart. 

We believe that this real culture has 
grown in the social world, that the con- 
ceit and sophistication which attend ex- 
pert mental exercises are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and that we are experiencing 
a genuine renascence of Christianity, the 
central principle of which is human 
sympathy. The growth of this sympathy 
in the hearts of the multitude — that 
multitude which will continue to be 
toilers — is indispensable to a redeemed 
society. In these hearts such growth is 
readier than in others, as they have more 
hunger and thirst for love than others 
have, and because they belong to those 
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who toil with their hands, the great 
realities of life press closer to them 
and without disguise. This is the soil 
in which love quickly grows, and it is 
so easy to check the growth and even to 
turn it into the growth of a bitter and 
poisonous weed in the garden of life! 
For such woeful perversion it is only 
necessary that those successful ones who 
have become the captains of industry 
should undertake the exploitation of 
these toilers, and claim for themselves 
the whole increment and advantage 

mechanical progress and even of that 
“ efficiency ” to which the toilers are now 
invited to contribute. The demagogu: 
stands always at hand, ready to stir up 
strife for his own personal advantage. 

But all the signs of the time point to 
a happier issue. The exploiters and th 
agitators are a hopeless minority, wit! 
the feeling of the world potently against 
them. Because the solution is to com 
through common sense—that is, through 
common feeling, and not through theory 
or by the agency of special organizations 
bearing labels and distinguished by shil 
boleths — the serious business of the r 
former will have the buoyancy of creatiy 
activity. ‘The whole matter, instead of 
depending upon an adjustment of co 
flicting interests, will be lifted into th 
region of social dynamics, which is on] 
another name for the power of lov 
Tle millions of toilers, receiving thei 
full share of the leverage gained by h 
man progress, will, without leaving the 
ranks of toil, become eager and elate| 
participants in the exercise of this new- 
ly awakened power of the soul. 

The principle which makes society 
mean sociability, instead of preventing 
promotes selective association and di 
velops natural inequalities, making the 
most of them—especially cherishing emi 
nence for the delight and service of all. 
The communal prayer is for leadership 
Arbitrary class distinction, or any 
cialistie system which arbitrarily sup 
presses distinction and individual initia 
tive, tends toward fixation anduniformity 
The fact that genius has almost always 
been associated with humble birth shou! 
suggest the possibilities for creative acti\ 
ity that may be realized from a multitud: 
whose burdens have been lightened, thus 
giving room for the free life of the soul. 
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The Gallant, “ Master William Gray.” 
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The Hat 


A MOST HEROICKAL BALLAD 








BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


[ was a Gallant blithe and gay “'Thou’dst check my hat, forsooth ?—I 
That walked the City Street; know 

The Street, ywot, was hight “ Broad- Right well the ‘why’ and ‘ whence’! 

way,” That when I boun myself to go 

Thou’dst brush it hard, mon beau chapeau, 

He sought an Inn, yelept “Café,” And smirk, and smile, and lout full low 


Because he wished to eat To cozen me of Pence!” 


Ile swung the Door with mickle Joy 
And entered in thereat, 

When came a Little Blackguard Boy 

With Buttons all of Brass Alloy, 

Which, much to Master Gray’s Annoy 
Essaved to Check his Hat. 


The pretty Hat! ’twas made of Fur, 
It bore a Ribband Bow; 

’Twas soft and smooth as Miniver; 

That gentle Hat it seemed to purr; 

And Master Gray with strong Demur 


Refused to let it go. 


‘Thou shalt not have the Hat, pardee! 
That rests upon my Brow; 
A Hat it is of High Degree, 
I’ve worn it both by Land and Sea, 
And in its Youth it sheltered me, 
And Ill protect it now!” 





ESSAYED TO CHECK HIS HAT 


Yet strove that Boy with Might and Main 
And showed a Screed of Rules 
Where “Check your Hat!” was written But now the Host a strong Array 


plain Of Waiters mustered there, 
And eke, “ All Guests must drink Cham- Which muttered, “ Lout!” and “ Country 
pagne.” Jay!” 
Quoth Master Gray in High Disdain, “Where wouldst thou hang thy Hat?” 
“Such Laws are made for Fools!” scoffed they. 
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AND ALL TO TAME THE STUBBORN LOUT WHICH STERNLY HELD HIS GROUND 


Replied this Gallant, blithe and gay, 
“T’ faith, beneath my Chair!” 


They called the Watch with lusty Shout: 
The City Watch renowned, 

With Fire-lads, a sturdy Rout, 

And Train-bands, too, came bustling out, 

And all to tame the Stubborn Lout 
Which sternly held his Ground. 





THEY FRAMED A LAW, THOSE STATESMEN GOOD 





“Give up the Hat,” now swelled the Cry, 
“As it is meet ye should!” 
Whereto this Gallant made Reply, 
“Come One, come All, this Hat shall fly 
From its firm Base as soon as 1!” 
And there the Matter stood 


Until Our People, Arms in Hand, 
Uprose! Their wild Debates 
And Tumults moved our Statesmen bland 
To change the Code which rules the 
Land— 
The Constitution great and Grand 
Of These United States! 


They framed a Law, those Statesmen 
good, 
In Congress as they sat: 
“Tlereafter be it understood 
That None that seeks an Inn for Food 
Need Check his Headpiece, Cap, or Hood, 
Which is to say, his Hat.” 


Then chant the Praise, with joyous Din, 
Of dauntless Master Gray, 
Which braved the Terrors of that Inn, 
The Hat-boy’s Scowl, the Waiters’ Grin, 
And kept his Hat through Thick and 
Thin 
Upon that Famous Day! 
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Not Perfect 
M&*: HAMMOND declined to 
l 


yuy any eggs when the man 

who supplied her regularly 
alled at the house. 

‘T have been finding bad eggs 

for some time,” said Mrs. Ham- 


* 
a eee tea Chel th 


mond, “sometimes there have 
been three or four in a 
dozen.” 

% *“ Well, now, Mis’ Hammond,” 


the farmer replied, in remon 
strance, “ain’t thet kind of a 
ha’sh way to look at it Ye 
iadn’t ought to hol’ no grudge a 


know thet a hen is bound to lay 
a bad egg now an’ agin’?” 


' agin a hen, had ye? Don't ye 


a country road in late Oc- 

tober dismounted, climbed a 
fence, and picked up an apple from the 
ground. He stood eating it, when a farmer 
ame along. 

“ Say, what’re you doin’ there?” the 
latter asked. 

rhe man, alarmed for the moment, apolo 
gized, and said he had picked the apple up 
from the ground. 

“ Waal,” half snorted the farmer, coming 
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‘Seeing Nelly Home’’—Yesterday and To-day 


DRAWER 












RB FULLER. 


. Tne Youna Lover: Sai mister, will you 
Not For Him : rs ntl g. 
go to de first house around de corner an’ play 
MAN riding a wheel along somethin’ soft an’ sentimental for a pe nny? 


closer to the man, “ don’t you go doin’ any- 
thing like that ag’in. Und’stand 
All right, sir,” said the man. 


thought it would be all right 
found the apple on the ground.’ 

“ Waal, that’s jist it,” cried 
‘Them apples on the ground 


gut I 


because I 


the 


1s 


farmer. 
fur my 


hogs. If you want one, you pick it off the 


tree.” 
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An Alternative 


GERMAN was seated by the bedside of 
his dying wife, clasping her hand ten- 
derly. 
He looked at her for a few moments in 
deep meditation, then murmured, piously: 
“If it pleases the good God to take one of 
us, I shall go to Berlin.” 


In Good Time 

ETTY was playing in the sand-pile. She 

began to throw shovelfuls of sand upon 
the flower-bed. Her father remonstrated. 

“ Aren’t you going to be my good Betty 
any more?” he asked at length. 

*Veth, answered that young lady, con- 
tinuing her occupation, “I'll be your good 
Betty when I'm fru frowing thand.” 


The same Reason 


OUNG Betts had just told his mother of 

his engagement to a charming young 
woman who was not blessed with much of 
this world’s goods, and he met with immedi- 
ate objection. 
“ Now, mother, dear,” said the young man, 
don’t be angry with me for falling in love 
with her. Jesides, you were a poor girl 
when you first met father.” 

wht Ng replied Mrs. Betts, “so I was 


But so was your father. And I married 
him because I knew he would succeed.” 
“Well, mother,” he said, “and she is 


going to marry me because he did—don’t 
you see?” 








*“ Oh, James, here’s a wireless saying 
that Uncle has left us ten million!” 





Trifling 
M*: LANE is a zealous and loyal wife 
and intends to avoid exaggeration, but 
has a strong tendency in that direction. 

“It’s perfectly wonderful,” she said to a 
patient friend, “to see the way Mr. Lane 
counts bills at the bank. I think they are 
so lucky to have him! He'll take a great 
pile of five and ten and twenty dollar bills, 
and make his fingers fly just like lightning, 
and never make a mistake!” 

* Never?” asked the friend, who knew Mrs. 
Lane’s weakness, and could not forbear the 
question. 

“ Well—no—at least,” stammered Mrs. 
Lane, “ why, perhaps he might get five or ten 
cents out of the way, but not any more, 
ever.” 


A Natural Query 


UR small daughter is very fond of her 

bath, but objects vigorously to the dry 
ing process. One day while we were re 
monstrating with her she said, “ why what 
would happen, mamma, if you didn’t wipe 
me dry, would I get rusty?” 


Not Needed 


Mi": IVES was but a bride, still she had 
clearly formed ideas on industrial ques 
tions. One morning, when a_ species of 
human being known as “tramp” called at 
the door and asked for something to eat, 
she looked toward the wood-pile in the back 
yard. 

*‘Well,” she told him, “I will giv 
you something to eat, if you will get 
that ax—” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t need 
that,” the tramp inte: 
rupted, in a reassuring 
tone, “ My teeth are all 
right.” 


Sufficient 


ROFESSOR Thomas 

R, Lounsbury, of Yale, 
was at the Graduates 
Club, going over a list 
of New Haven worthies 
from 1637 to the present 
time, compiled in connec- 
tion with the recent loca! 
celebration. On the list 
was William D. Whitney 
the philologist. 

“ Whitney?” queried a 
bystander. “ Don’t know 
the name. What did hy 
ever do for New Haven?” 

A loud preliminary 
snort burst from M1: 
Lounsbury. 

“What did he do?” he 
thundered. “For New 


“Tell the Cap'n he can have Haven? Great Zeus! He 


it if hell put me *shore.” 


lived here!” 
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‘Yes, sir, forty years ago to-day I came to this country a barefooted boy.” 
‘How very interesting! ind er—how many pairs of shoes have you now?” 





A House Pet 
ET me advise you, child, to get 
A pretty cobra for a pet. 
You'll find it most amusing; 
It has such fetching little ways, 
Indulges in such pretty plays, 
Mostly of its own choosing. 


It has a dainty, graceful hood, 
Of texture soft, of color good, 
And seldom needs a new one; 
But should it call for one in haste, 
Pray use your most exquisite taste, 
And get a pink or blue one. 


Then, when you go to take a ride, 
Let cobra sit up at your side, 
Just like a near relation. 
The merry passers-by will stare 
To see a cobra sitting there, 
*Twill cause a great sensation! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


Unintentional 


RS. CORNELL gave a luncheon, and ob- 
serving that one of the guests had 
eaten all her portion of ice-cream, she said: 
“My dear Miss Lane, do let me give you 
some more of the ice-cream.” 
“Well, thanks,” said the young woman, 
“T will take some more, but only just a 
mouthful, please.” 


“ Hilda,” said Mrs. Cornell, to her maid, 


“ fill Miss Lane’s plate.” 


Not His Sort 


HE effect of the form and ritual of the 

Church of England’s service upon the 
youthful mind of other denominations is 
amusingly shown by a true story: 

The seven-year-old son of a Presbyterian 
minister, who had recently lost his father, 
was invited to go to church with a lady who 
admired the manly, lonesome little boy. 

He hesitated a moment, and then said: “TIT 
should like very much to go; but, Mrs. 
W , you will not be surprised if I am 
kind of restless, will you? You see, I don’t 
always understand the Episcopal accent.” 


A New Definition 


HILE a young American was on a trip 

abroad he visited the country home of 
a friend, and among the other guests was a 
prominent Englishman. 

During their visit he and the Englishman 
became very good friends. 

One day the American’s curiosity was 
aroused as he heard his friend refer to an 
umbrella repeatedly as “ jag.” 

Upon inquiry the Englishman remarked: 

“Why, that is an American word; I 
picked it up when 1 was in New York last 
winter. I am positive that I have the cor 
rect meaning of the word because the boys 
often remarked when they saw James com 
ing down the street when it was raining 
hard, ‘Here he comes, carrying a large 
jag.” 
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Mistaken Identity 


LADY was looking for her husband, and 
inquired anxiously of the house-maid, 
* Do you happen to know anything of your 
master’s whereabouts?” 
‘I am not sure, mum,” replied the care- 
ful domestic, “ but I think they are in the 
wash,” 


Cannibalistic 


“J ATE a worm.” said the little tot in the 
kindergarten. 

The teacher thinking that perhaps the 
child had really done such a thing, protested 
warmly over the undesirability of the pro- 
ceeding. “ Why, just think,” she said as a 
final argument, “how badly the mamma 
worm felt to have her little baby eaten up.” 

“T ate she’s mamma, too,” was the 
triumphant rejoinder that proved too much 
for the teacher. 


Not Important 


N officious neighbor, observing a bride 
of two weeks chopping kindling, took 

occasion to remonstrate with her and to 
offer some advice on the subjugation of 
husbands. 

The bride did not welcome the suggestions. 
“ Jimmie,” she said, proudly and haughtily 
defending her husband, “ has things on his 
mind of more importance than kindling.” 

“Well! Haven’t you?” snapped the 
would-be agitator. 

“Why, no,” the bride answered, modestly, 
blushing a little. “ All I have on my mind 
is Jimmie.” 
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Hers 
A SPIRITUALIST, accompanied by an 

other man who shared the same belief, 
was walking in a country graveyard one 
night, when one of the men declared he saw 
a “shadowy form.” 

“ Have you any idea whose ghost it was?” 
asked the other. 

“No, I caa’t tell you,” he replied; “ but 
over yonder there lies a man who had three 
wives. On the stone of the first there is, 
*My Wife’; on the second, ‘ My Dear Wife’; 
and on the third, ‘My Beloved Wife.’ If ans 
ghost does walk hereabouts, I should say it 
is the first wife’s.” 


Snubbed 


EVERAL medical men and a newspaper 
man were visiting an insane asylum. 

The employee who was showing them about 
pointed out a man who considered himself 
the Lord. 

The newspaper man, true to his instincts, 
seeking to have an interview, asked the in 
sane one whether he really made the earth 
in seven days. 

The latter gave him a look of utter con 
tempt, and said as he passed on, “I’m not 
in the mood to talk shop!” 


Partisan 

PROMINENT judge in one of the 

Western States, who is noted for his 
tendency to explain matters to his juries 
expressed in a recent case his own ideas so 
forcibly that he was surprised that the jurors 
thought of leaving the box. They did leave 
it, however, and were out for hours. Finally 
the judge became exasperated 
at the seemingly unnecessary 
delay and inquired the trouble. 
He was told that one of the 















































twelve was standing out 
against the eleven. He sum 
moned the jury and rebuked 
the recalcitrant sharply. 

“Your honor,” said the 
juror, stepping forward, “ may 
I sav a word?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the judg 
indignantly; “what have you 
to say?” 

“Well, what I wanted to 













































“Js that Mrs. Giraffe and her new husband?” 
“ Yes, and they all say she married beneath her.” calls me.” 


say is, I’m the only fellow 
that’s on your side.” 


Would but Couldn’t 


ITTLE Charles was hav- 
ing a talk with his father 
after they had gone to bed. 
“Papa,” he said, “som 
boys are bad and run off, but 
IT can’t get around the corner 
of the house before my mother 


























” James, 





‘Wait a 














there’s a burglar down-stairs. I’m going for help.” 
minute. Ill go with you.” 


The Day After 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


bh’ day buhfore Chris’mas you feel pretty good— 
You’d like to go peepin’ about, if you could. 

You wonder an’ wonder, an’ hint to your folks, 

An’ they put you off just like tellin’ you jokes. 

You don’t know if you will get somepin’ or not— 
But all of that day you imagine a lot! 


It’s fun to imagine—to think how you’d feel 

If all o’ the things that you think of was real. 
You’re put on your honor, it’s just like you swear 
That you won’t look here an’ that you won’t look there; 
But you can imagine, an’ almost you see 

Th’ things to supprise you hung up on th’ tree. 


An’ Chris’mas Day—well, it’s a good deal o’ fun, 
But you can’t imagine when everything’s done. 

But then there’s supprises that makes you feel glad, 
An’ you can eat candy until you feel bad; 

But “long in th’ afternoon, then you feel blue— 
There’s nothin’ no more for imaginin’ to. 


3ut day after Chris’mas it sort o’ sinks in! 
Nex’ Chris’mas is too far to ever begin 
Imaginin’ what you might get when it comes— 
An’ you'll be too big for more tin horns an’ drums. 
Th’ day after Chris’mas is worst there is yet 
For then you don’t care what you’re goin’ to get. 
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Plenty More 


HYPOCHONDRIAC from the  coun- 

try was staying with a friend at the 
seashore in the hope of obtaining relief from 
chronie dyspepsia. One morning he was 
walking along the beach with his host. 

“I drank a glassful of salt-water fresh 
from tide yesterday, and I think I derived 
relief from it,” he said. “ Do you 
think I might take a second %” 

“ Well,’” said the host, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “I don’t 
think a second would be missed.” 


Courtesy 


WOMAN stopped the car at 

one of the avenues and, upon 
reaching the platform, attempted 
to get off on the wrong side. 

“The other side, madam,” said 
the conductor. 

“T want to get off on this 
side,” exclaimed the woman. 

“You can’t do it, madam,” 
was the reply. 

“ Conductor,” she said, angrily, 
“T want to get off this side of the 
car.” 

In a loud voice, the conductor 
cried: 

“Gentlemen, please stand aside 
and let the lady climb the gate.” 





Efficient 
HE cook left and Mrs. Keene, 


who was a bride, hired a 
green girl. The young mistress 
had never had any experience in 
the kitchen, but when several 
guests came unexpectedly for din- 
ner one evening and the green 
maid became very nervous over 





He Knew the Answer 


MAN making a visit to his home town 
was invited to address the Sunday 

school. } 

“IT am reminded,” he said, “ of the career 
of a boy who was once no larger than some 
of you little fellows. He played truant 
when he was sent to school, went fishing 
every Sunday, ran away from 
home when he was ten years old, 
learned to drink, smoke tobacco, 
and play ecards. He got into bad 
company, spent his time in stables 
and saloons, finally became a 
pickpocket, then a forger, and one 
day, while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, he committed murder. 
Children,” he asked, in an im- 
pressive tone, “where do you 
think that man is now?” 

Willie rose to his feet and 
quickly shouted: 

“He stands before us!” 


Caustic 


WO men, father and _ son, 

entered a fashionable restau- 
tant in Boston. The old gentle- 
man, who was undeniably a real 
Down-East Yankee, proceeded to 
tuck his napkin under his chin as 
soon as he was fairly seated. 

The waiter approached their 
table, and the old fellow looked 
up with a genial smile and said: 

“Can we get lunch here?” 

The dignified waiter surveyed 
him critically. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but not a 
shampoo.” 


A Community in News 


preparing a meal for so many “| Want It” A’ a friend’s Southern hunt- 
, ir 


people, Mrs. Keene undertook to 
be of some assistance. 

Descending to the kitchen, she 
found the girl struggling with a _ coffee 
machine, and asked what she might do to 
relieve the situation. 

“ Well, mum,” confessed the girl, “I have 
forgot to wash the lettuce, an’ ye might do 
that.” 

“Very well, Delia,” said Mrs. Keene, 
pleasantly, “Don’t get so excited. Take 
things cooler and I will help you. You go 
right on with the coffee, and I'll wash the 
lettuce. Where do you keep the soap?” 





The Easiest Way 
HEY met on the street and greeted each 
other with a hearty hand-shake. 
“Hello, Nichols! Been traveling in 
Europe, I understand. How did you find the 
hotels ?” 
“ Hired a cab,” replied the practical one. 


1g-lodge his wife has learned 

that her “ring up” on the tele- 

phone is accompanied by the click 

of receivers all along the line. Every one 

is obviously listening to what she says. On 

one oceasion a telegram was telephoned to 

the lodge, and the following day, when her 

husband met a rural neighbor on the road, 
the latter drew rein to converse: 

“Mr. Grey,” said he, “I didn’t ketch th’ 

fust part o’ that telegram we got yeste’day.” 

Mr. Grey accordingly enlightened his 

ignorance forthwith. 


How Could He 


Yh magistrate was examining a witness 
in court. 
“Why didn’t you go to the help of the 
defendant in the fight?” inquired the judge. 
“T didn’t know which one of them was 
going to be the defendant, your honor,” re- 
plied the witness. 
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